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cauſes, moſt of them unforeſten, has retarded the publi- 
cation to the preſent time. But as the fize of the work 


is three times greater than what was originally intended, 


and the work itſelf, perhaps, more accurate, theſe, it 
is preſumed, will be Ss more than a compenſation 
to ſubſcribers for having wanted it ſo long; eſpecially 
as a work of this kind ſce 

the price of this is only 28. to ſubſcribers, the ſmall ſum 
to which the author at firſt limited it. | 


ms to be ſtill neceſſary, and as 
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An Manes, 20th July, 1797. 
My Log, 
Tux following letters were, with vet. 


ſion, to have been inſcribed to your Lordſhip's | 


moſt illuſtrious father: But that being no longer 

poſlible, be pleaſed, my Lord, to accept this de- 
dication of them, as a ſincere, though humble 
expreſſion both of my veneration for the memory 
of the late Earl of Mansfield, and of my moſt 
ſanguine hopes, that your Lordſhip will prove 
worthy of thoſe great and worthy anceſtors from 
whom you are deſcended, and of that ſplendid 
name which you have been ſo ny. doomed ta 


boar 


1 have the honour to be, with the greateſt re- 
6 
| My Lon, 


Your Lordfhip's 
The Rt. Hon. ? Moſt Humble and 
The Earl of Mansfield. 
| Moſt Obedient Servant, 


ROBERT "THOMAS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Couwraruax, 3 5 Ws 
Ir is not ſurpriäng, that ſome of us ſhould have been 
ff miſled by Thomas Paine. Never was there a book writ- 
ten with more plauſibility, with more deluſive and ſeduc- 
tive art, than his political publications. Had he written 
nothing but truths, though his genius ſeems better cal». 


culated to miſlead than inform, his publications would 
have been harmleſs, and might have paſſed unobſerved 


I into the ocean of oblivion i Had he written only falſe- 


FJ hoods and error, his writings would have been equally 
'Y harmleſs to others; and perhaps he himſelf might 
have eſcaped with impunity, on the ſuppoſition of his 
being inſane ; But this artful man has ſo blended truth 
and error; he has ſo infuſed the poiſon of aſps into the 
I falutary draught of truth, that he has blinded the under- 
ſendings, and infuriated the hearts of many. : 
His falſchoods, his errors, his viſionary ſchemes have 

ſerved him as an enchanter's wand; with the touch of 
which he introduces his reader into Fairyland; leads him 
in flowery paths —— groves; and preſents no- 
thing to his view but harmony, peace, riches, and hap» 
vinels. He conceals the pit, which lies before the tra- 
eller. He hides the demons of Diſcord, War, and all 
-'N confuſion and mifery z which are ready to burſt forth, 
and to change this fair and pleaſing ſcene into a blaſted 


I beach covered with ruins and flain ; over which Slavery 


and Miſery, inſtead of Liberty and Equality, prefide. . 
If we have only, read his books, and publications 
of the ſame kind, we may ſtill wander in thoſe mazes of 
Ienor, which lead to ruin: But if we read books on the 
other fide of the queſtion, if we diveſt ourſelves of pre- 

I judice, if we reflect, and carefully compare things toge- 
I ther, and conſider them in all pe pow of view, and. in all 
F their conſequences, we ſhall all of us deteſt his doctrines, 

| , EA as 
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as mere fatal to us than the moſt direful ORE that 
ever raged over the earth. 


The ſubſequent pages are intended as a reſutation of 


the principal errors in this man's political works, God - 
win's enquiry, and other writings of a ſimilar kind, 
The truth of what is advanced in them, is- proved of 
religion, reaſon, facts, and the doctrines of learned men 
whoſe reputation has been, and is, deſervedly great; — 
who could not be parties in thoſe diſputes, which have, 
for theſe ſeveral years, agitated in . meaſure the 
. po of Europe. 
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STATE OF, NATURE. 
LETTER IL | 
The State of Nature conſidered as a State of Tunocence. 


CounNTRYMEN, 2 1 
HE terms nature and natural have been uſed by diffe- 
| rent writers, and by the ſame writers in different 
parts of their works, in ſo various ſenſes as to cauſe no ſmall 
Yanmbiguity in language, and confuſion in ideas. Writers 
have not. agreed concerning what the fate of nature is; and 4 
. \Mtherefore theſe terme, when applied to ſuch a ſtate, mulk If 
never have been uſed in a looſe ſenſe. | ny | 
This ſtate may be conſidered in a fourfold view, 1, as the 
flate of innacence; 2, as that ſtate which ought to be, be- 
tion cauſe moſt agreeable to the whole of our nature, conſidered 
ion of as a couſtitution; 3, as a ſlate, of which moral and natural 
420Y evil, or fin and ſuffering, are remarkable conſtituents; 4» 
"Was the condition, in which the human race has been gene- 
rally found to exit. We will take a ſhort view of this ſtate 
is thoſe four reſpects. | 
4a Let us begin with the ſtate of innocence, If, by the ſtate _ 
ef nature, we underſtand the original ttate of every iadiridu- 
al it is the tate, in which he. exiſts at his birth, - But if, by 
this ſtate, we underſtand the original ſtate of the human race, 
or the flate of innocence, we muſt learn it from the writings 
of Moſes, compared with other places of ſcripture; which 
contain not only the ſole hiſtorical, but the moſt rational, and 
philoſophic, account of ir. 5: fg | 
It is evident, from the marks of deſign in the whole frame 
of man, and that portion of happineſs, which he enjoys, 
that he was formed by a wiſe and good being. His power | 
of thinking and acting ſhews, that, in his frame, there is - 
E diſtinct from mere matter, that is a ſoul; and the difſo- _ 
ation of the body ſhews of what materials it is e 
ED | V is 


— 


ferience: For, tho? they were arade perfectly good, yet 
; e | Ss they 
* See Cook's voyages. 


2 The Slate of Nature, I; 
His reaſoning faculty, bis admiration of excellence and ca mw 
tempt of defect, his love of moral good and his averfion ts nd, 
moral evil, (when both are ſeparated from circumſtances thath iti. 
miſlead his judgment) and the ſuperiority of conſcience o ſall 
the other parts of his nature, ſhew, that he was, in ſome meas he 
ſure, formed after the image of the Creator and BenefaQorlff he 
of all the living creatures; and the ſubjection, in which he ig thei 
able to hold theſe creatures, is a proof, that he was made "x 
have dominion over thera F * 
It is unphiloſophical to aſſign a plurality of cauſes for the 
— of any effect, which may be fully accounted for ,. 
y one; and, according to Moſes, the human race are.deſcends I pa: 
ed from one pair. It was neceſſary, that that pair ſhould cer 
have been formed mature in body, and, in a certain degree, anc 
mature alſo in mind, both for their own preſervation, and for g. 
the generation and education of their offspring. Fhe ſpread:¶ co 
ing of men into the moſt diſtant iſlands may be accounted i w 
for by accidents ſuch as were, ſome years ago, realized by i; 
certain inhe\itants of Otaheite“; and the variety of their pi 
appearance, by natural cauſes, which produce ſimilar. var ie. ¶ mi 
ties in other animals, and in vegetables, of the ſame ſpecies, I £1; 
The uniformity or great likeneſs of their minds, priur to e. ph 
ducation and the formation of habits, is a greater proof, W th 
that they are deſcended from the ſame pair, and are the ſame WW p} 
ſpecies of animals, than the greateſt ſimilarity in their ap- cc 

pearance would be, were their minds found to be, in any cons 

ſiderable degree, naturally * ; 2 
It is philoſophical to ſuppoſe, that the original ſtate of the MW fo 
human race was a ftate of happineſs. For it is abſurd to tu 
ſuppoſe, that a being of infinite power, wiſdom, and good. MW m 
neſs, ſhould have made man, or any part of his works im- n. 
?rfeft; and if man came perfect from the hand of his Crea - n. 
tor, and was placed in a lituation perfectly fitted to his ſpe- f. 
cific nature, happineſs mult have been the reſult. And, n 
therefore, when God, after creating all things, ſurveyed his fi 
works, he pronounced all of them to. be very good. t 
If the cauſe aſſigned in ſcripture, for the introduction af b 
moral and natural evil, or of fin and ſuffering, into the c 
world, be the defection of our firſt parents, the aſſigning of 1 
this as the cauſe is very rational and agreeable to what we ex · . 
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able, they might become worſe: They might be temp- 
ted, they were tempted, they yielded by degrees to the temp - 


tation; and tho' they might have ſtoad, yet they fell, Their 25 


fall was their fin; and moral evil, being this introduced into 
the world, was followed by natural evil or ſuffering, And 
when once fin and ſuffering are begun, no man can aflign 


their utmoſt limits. The beginning of evil is like the opening 


of a ſluice, which may, in time, deſolate the moſt extenſive 
and faireſt country, 


2 


All this is very philoſophleal, becauſe agreeable to what 


we experience, For we find by experience, that men, who- 
have the greateſt averſion to certain vicious actions, and a 


certain vicious courſe of life, may, by frequent temptations,- 


and yi] ling to them in ſonie degree, get rid of their aver- 
tons, and at Taft commit thoſe actions, and follow that 
courſe of liſe, from which, at one period of their lives, they 
would have turned with abhorrence. We find alfo, that vice 
is by far the greatefl, though rat the ſale cauſe, of men's 
preſent ſuſſeringer that as they become vicious, they become 
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they were not made unchangeable; and if they were change 


miſerable; that vice and miſery are neceſſarily and infepara- · 


bly liuked together. And thus, by experience, that is, 
philoſophy (for the ſum of our experience, together with 
the inferences deduced from it, is juſt the ſum of our philoſo- 
phy) we fee how creatures made good and happy, may be- 
come evil and miſerable. . 

As the world was made far the ſervice of man, in the ſame 
manner that he was made for the ſervice of God, the changes 
for the worſe (whatever they were) that took place in.the fi- 


tuation of our firſt parents, aſter the fall, were the puniſh» 


ment of their fin. To the other creatures, they were merel 


natural evils or ſufferings; but to them, they were bot 
natural evils and puniſhments. Paradiſe was a fit ſituat ion 


for innocent creatures; but creatures, who had leſt their in · 
nocence, and become, in a certain degree, vicious, required a 
fituation of difficulty, danger, and ſuffering, but of hope, tg 
teach them wiſdom and repentance; and to form in them ha- 
bits of thinking and acting, which ſhould, in the end, be- 
come perfection, and ſo prepare them for a ſituation, perſect- 
ly free from all phyſical evil, a place where there ſhall be no- 


ing to' bart or deftroy*. 4 | R. T. | 


* Sce Eutler's Anatogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
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5 | the 
On the fall of our firſt Parents. — 
| | Jof hi 
CounTaymEn, | ED | B 
HE power of all cauſes merely mechanical is to belff gane. 
woke mr by their effects. Ihe power of intelligent it 
cauſes or agents cannot be meaſured by any effect produceiſ to en 
by them. A man, who builds a hut, may build a palace (wer: 
or a town, The power of men (who are intelligent cauſes) ;»c-; 
has never yet been defined; the limits of it are not known, of fa 
'The author of nature is one intelligent cauſe, as appears W 
from the unity of deſign in his works. His power, the from 
fore, cannot be meaſured by any eſſects of it; nor can ARR 
aſſign to it limits. Surely, therefore, he, who made the As : 
univerſe, had power to make this world free from all evil; they 
for even a man may make his dwelling commodious; and . { 
yet we find, that, in the world, there is a certain portion (her, 
at leaſt of relative evil. | | | dren 
Our experience teaches us, that moral evil is a cauſe both mine 


of moral and natural evil, or that fin is a cauſe of ſuffering 
and of more fin, I his is a law of nature, which holds, ial falle 


ſome way and meaſure, without exception; and, when we ſerp 
ullign this law as the cauſe of impiety and vice, and of ſuf, and 
ſering, the reaſoning is jult as concluſive as when we aſſign but 
the general law of gravitation to account for the adhehon Wl cula 
of matter, or for any other perticulat fad, which may be char 
reduced to it“. To ſay, therefore, that our firſt pong 3 
ecame hie 

Sir Iſaac Newton, having, by a number of experiments, aſcertain- witl 
end this general law of nature, at all matter gravitates to all matter, ap- her 
plied it to aecount for the revolution of the planets round the ſun; ſe& 


And as it is a certain fa, that the tendency of moral evil or fin is to b 
t nereaſe itſelf, and to produce natutal evil or ſuffering, this quality Y 
of fin, which is a law of our nature, may, with equal rcafon, be ap» W ter 
plied to account for the manner, in which fin and ſuffering have taken the 
place in the works of God, in the degree they have, by atcribing them tak 
to the temptation, the yielding, and fall of our firſt parents, as the bef 
cauſe. For as they were mutable, they might become worſe. But to 1 
become worſe is to be morally evil, or finners. Fo be finners is to be * 
liable to ſuffering, or rather to be ſufferers. And a ſtate of fin and lan 
- miſery in ſome degree, is the very ſlate, into which, accordirg to the 
Scriptures, the fall brought mankind; and the ſtate, in which they 
have ever been found to cxilt. | ER | 
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| 7. Slate of Nature, 7 
became, in ſome degree, corrupt and miſerable by their o- 
riginal ſin; and that their corruption and miſery are propa” 
gated to their offspring, is ſtriclly philoſophical, becauſe ar 
greeable to experience; arid, if we take into conſideration 
the perfection of God, and the original perfection of his 
works, (which is a neceſſary concluſion from the perfection 
of his nature) the reaſoning is concluſive. 

But the occaſion of their firſt fin and fall, and the circum- 
ſtances attending it, may be a ſubje& of ridicule to ſome, 
whilſt they may prove a ſtumbling-block to others, or ſerve 
to exerciſe their ingenuity. There is not here room for an» 
{wering all the cavils of ſceptics fully ; but the following 
obſervations may ſerve to put the ſerious and candid.ina way | 
of ſatisfying their own minds. gy 

We are very ſure, that mind or ſpirit is a diſtin ſubſtance 
from matter or body; becauſe we are conſcious, that, in our 
own frame, there 1s both a ſpiritual and material ſubſtance. 
As mind or ſpirit and matter or body are diitia ſubſtances, 
they may exiſt ſeparately, As there are ſpirits, there may 
be {piriis of different orders, or of different powers, juſt as 
there are men of diffrent degrees of bodily and mental 
itrength, We know, that matter or body is inert, and that 
mind or ſpirit only is active. It is very credible, therefore, 
that an unembodied ſpirit of great power and high rank, but 
fallen and therefore malignant, ſhould have entered into the 
ſerpent, and made uſe of it to tempt Eve, What the ſhape 
and appearance of the ſerpent then were, we cannot tell; 
but the ſcriptures tell us, that, after the fall, it in parti- 
cular, with the reſt of the creatures, underwent a great 
change for the worſe; and that it was, in the ſtate of inno- 
cence, more ſublile than any beaſt of the fieli; a quality, 
which it is {aid ſtill to poſſeſs. Eve, though acquainted 
with every thing belongiag to her duty, and neceſſary to 
her happineſs, a character implied in the idea of every per- 
ſect intelligent creature, had notwithſtanding much to learn 
by experience, as probahly all finite natures . It is ex- 
tremely probable, therefore, chat ſhe was unacquainted with 
the natural power of the ſerpent; and the more fo, if we 
take into the account, what is commonly ſuppoſed upon the 
beſt grounds, that, before ſhe fell, ſhe had little time to 
leain ic, When the ſerpent, therefore, addrefſed her, in 
language ſhe underſtood, its words could excite uo ſurprize, 
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except what might be produced by her witneſſing what ſhe 


had not done before: nor could they excite any alarm, 


cauſe ſhe had never experienced ſuffering, was innocent, and: 
of courſe unſuſpecting. Natural law is, perhaps, underſtood | 


by eve ry human being even now, except when the mind is 
blinded by ſome accidental cauſe; and conſcience makes it 
_ peculiarly binding: But panes law, though ſometimes as 


well underftood, is yet always leſs binding; and the prohi - 


bition from cating of the forbidden fruit was a poſitive Jaw, 
Prior to that prohibition, it was as lawful and natural ta 
cat of that fruit as of any other. But a poſitive precept, 
and, perhaps, temptation or trial of ſome kind or other, 


were neceſſary to prove the fidelity of our firſt parents to 


their Lord; and to enure them to obedience, in order that, 
by hubits of obedience they might be ſecured againſt all 
danger of falling. Theſe effects, could not, in the abſence 
of temptation, Go been produced in ſo great a degree, if 
at all, by enjoining obedience to natural law: For it way 
as natural for them, in the abſence of temptation, to yield 
obedience to that law, as for a healthy tree to praducs 
fruit; or for them to move a limb, or to gratify any deſire, 
, When the ſubtility, therefore, of the ſerpent, aided by a 
powerful, but malignant ſpirit; the inexperience, the inno- 
gence, and the unſuſpecting diſpoſition of Eve; and the 


probable neceſſity ot ſome fort of temptation, are taken in- 


to conſideration; the temptation and fall of our firſt parents 
will appear perfectly credible. But it will appear more fo, 
if we conſider the temptation itſelf and all irs circumſtances 

The whole of the temptation was conducted with an art 
that truly excites wonder. The ſcene of it was laid in a 
garden, where all was beauty to the eye, or mulic to the 


ear; where every thing pleaſed, and nothing offendedz 


where there was nothing to excite fear or ſuſpicionz where 


all Wes tranquil; where all conſpired to put the mind off: 
its guard. It commenced in a time, the moſt favourable for 
ſeduction, in the abſence of Adam, whoſe very preſence, 


not to mention his ſuperior knowledge and ftrength of mind, 
would have fortified his wife againſt it, The ſerpent beging 
it with the greatell imaginable art. He does not at all bid 
Eve eat of the fruit. He leaves her t the freed.m of her 


eun will, He knew, that offering her the fruit and deſir- 


ing her to eat of it might either have blunted. in her the 


edge 


of the command of their Creator, Preſerver, and Beneſac» 
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edxe of natural deſire, or excited an alarm in her mind. 


attention to it, excites in her a defire aſter it, and ſhakes her 
faith, Tea, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every tree of the 
garden? Exe recollects the prohibition of her Creator, and 
the penalty of eating of the prohibited fruit. The ſerpent, - 


not only removes her fears by telling her, that ſt e and Adam 


ſhould-not die; but fires her with the ambition of their be- 
ing as gods, The fears of Eve were baniſhed; her ambiti- 
on, that ſtrong paſſion, was ſet a working; the fruit hung 


before her on the tree, good for fond, pleaſant to the eye, 


and to be defired to make one wiſe as God. 

In Eve now, the ſenſe of beauty, the natural propenſi 
to eat of fair and good fruit, and the natural defire of riſ- 
ing, were all addreſſed. Her faith was weakened by her cre» 
dulity; the fear of evil conſequences was removed; and ſhe - 
was at once blinded and impelled by deſire. In this ſituati- 
on, in this ſtate of mind, in this temper, it was not poſſible 
but that ſhe muſt have been inclined to eat. Though inno- 
cent, tho? immaculate as the new fallen ſnow, ſhe muſt, by 
her very nature, have becn, in ſome degree, diſpoſed to 
yield to the temptation, Her inclination to yield muſt have 
been encreaſed by a continuation cf the ſame cauſes, which 
produced it. She yielded, therefore, by degrees, and in 
yielding fell. She tog of the fruit. Several cauſes muſt 
have made Adam more paſſionately in love with Eve than 
any man hath been with any woman fince that time: And 
if we conſider the influence of example, the force of love, 
and the effect of ſolicitation from the object of ſtrong and 
tender paſſion, we ſhall not be ſurprized, if A dam, after 
hearing the words of the ſerpent repeated, and having the 
fruit preſented to him by Eve; and after being affected with 
both in the fame manner ſhe was, ſhould have alſo yielded 
to the temptation, She gave alſo to her buſband with her, and 
le did eat, Thus fell the firſt pair; and, with them, the hu» - 
man race. | 

There is, in the whole of the temptation, a great deal 
of nature aud probability, There is nothing in it, for 
aupht we know, unnatural; and. therefore, nothing incre- 
dille Their eating of the forbidden fruit, conſidered as a 
natural ation, was innocent; but, conſidered as a violation 


tor, 


But, by a queſtion moſt artfully put, he at once turns her 
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tor, it was a great fin: And, if we conſider the greatneſs of 


it, and the connexion between men and their ſituation, it will 


not appear incredible, that this ſin ſhould have been the cauſe 
of miſery to the human race: and of changing, in ſome mea - 
ſure, the nature of the world, For we know by experience, 


becauſe we ſee it, that, even now, fin makes the greateſt al- 
teration in the minds and bodies of men, in their underſtant. 


ings and hearts, in the whole of their thoughts, feelings, and 


fituations. How many a fair flower bath it blaſted! How 
many ſtrong men hath it ſlain! How many wiſe men hath 
it changed into ideots! How many that were once rich, vir- 
tuous, and happy, hath it rendered poor, vicious, and mis 
ſerable! How often hath it affected, not only the ſinner 
himſelf, but his offspring for generations! What inſtance 
can be produced, of any one fin, though but in thought or 
intention, however ſmall in appearance, which has not a 
greater or leſs tendency to render men immediately miſer- 


able, or, by rendering them more vicious, to accumulate 


their miſery? Was there ever a period of the world, in 


which fin was not moſt deteſtable to him, the whole of whoſe: 
providence, ſhews, that he is of purer rt than to Lehuld inigui- 
li 


iy, and that h cannot look upon fin; or did he ever want power 
to puniſh it? And if fin produce ſo many baleful effects now, 


why ſhould it not have produced, in the ſtate of innocence, 


al! the effects aſcribed to it in ſcripture? There is no doubt, 
that it is uniformly, and without une ſingle exception, in ſome 


meaſure and in ſome way, a cauſe of evil; and, how far it 


may operate, is not to be learned à priori. but from experi- 
ence: And, therefore, all the changes which, it is ſaid, in 
ſcripture, to have produced, in men and the other works of 
God, are perfectly credible; credible becauſe ſupported by 
experience, and becauſe we know nothing to the contrary, 

Upon the whole, from the perfection of God; from the 
original perfection of his works; from the mutability of all 
creatures (that is, their diſpoſition, in a certain period 
at leaſt of their exiſtence, to become cither better, or worſe} 


from that general law of nature, that fin 22 is becom - 


ing worſe) affects the minds and bodies, the happineſs and 
the whole ſituation not only of ſinners themſelves, — of their 


deſcendants; and fiom fin and ſuffering being, in ſome meas 
| ſure, common to all men; this concluſion is unavoidable, 


that the temptation, the ſin, and fall of our firlt parents, 
| | were 


of their 
je mes 
zidable, 
bare nts, 

were 
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were the cauſe of produein 
whole of their offspring. 

Moſes and the other ſacred writers, of the manner in which 
fin and ſuffering were introduced, and in which they are 
continued, in the works of God, is natural, rational, aud 
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miſery to themſelves and to the 
e account, therefore, given by 


therefore credible. It may be added, that no other ::ccount 


is ſo, This, at leaſt, is certain, that no evil could have pro- 


eeeded from God, who is perfect and immutable, who can 


neither be tempted with evil, nor tempt any of his creatures; that 


all evil muſt have proceeded immediately from our firit parents 
themſelves; and that they muſt have become evil, and of 
courſe ſufferers, by temptation only; Aud if by tempta- 
tion, why not by that very ſtrong and ſeduQtive temptation 
recorded by Moſes? | N 

Should it be objected, that it is inconſiſtent with the juſ. 
tice of God, that all the deſcendants of the firſt pair ſhould 
ſuffer for their tranſgreſſion; it may be replied, that we e- 
very day ſee children ſuffer for the ſake of their parents; 


that fuch things take place under his moral government of 


the world, and in the courſe of his natural providence; and 
that they are diſpenſations of that previdence of the ſame 
kind, though not in the ſame degree, with that diſpenſation, 
by which the whole of the human race ſuſfer, in a greater 
or leſs degree, for the ſirſt tranſgreflion of Adam and Eve; 
And, therefore, if God be unjuſt in puniſhing their fin in 
their poſterity, he is alſo unjuſt, though in a leſs degree, in 
what conſtantly takes place, ia viſiting the iniquittze of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth gener ation. 

But, perhaps, it may be objected, that the- whole of 
this argument is an impeachment of the diviae goodneſs. I 
here beg leave to reply, that the obje& of this letter was 
not to vindicate that goodneſs, but the account, given by 
Moſes, of the way in which moral and natural evil, or fin 
and ſuffering, came to take place in the works of a being, 
V ho wauted neither wiſdom, nor power, nor diſpoſitioa, to 
make them perſect, that is, free from all evil; and this, I 
ſhould imagine, has been done, in a manner ſatistactory to 
perſons of candour | | 

But in anſwer to any ohjections, which may ariſe in the 
mind, with regard to the guodneſs of God, it may not be 
improper here to obſerve, | 


„ Butkr's Analogy, A 
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any ojection agaiaſt the divine goodneſs, from the evil 
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10 | The State of Nature, | : 
1. That there is, in the works of creation and provi- 
dence, a poſitive proof of that goodneſs * : 

It is impoſſible for a perſon of refſexion and ſenſibility, to 
caſt his eyes abroad into the world, and ta conſider the 
diffuſion of happineſs among all the living creatures, without 
perceiving and even fecling the goodneſs of that being, wh 
made, who preſerves, and benefits, them all. Every man is 
to himſelf a proof of that goodneſs, whether he conſider his 
own frame, the rank which he holds among the creatures, 
or that portion of good which he himſelf enjoys, For, as 
God flandeth in no need of any creatures to augment, or conti- 
nue, his happineſs, nothing but ſpontaneous goodneſs in him 
could have moved him to create any being whatever, and to 
beſtow on it any portion of good, Here then is a poſitive 
proof, from creation and providence, and even from cone 
{ciouſneſs, of the * of Gad. ye, 

2, It may be obſerved, that all the objections againſt the 
divine goodneſs are, fo far as we know, founded not in res- 
lity, but in appearance only, For, . 

1. The manner, in which ſuffering was introduced inte 
the world, ſerves to vindicate that goodneſs, When God 
made man, he made him perſect and happy in his kind, 
But our firſt parents, being free and not necefſary agents 
finned againſt God; and drew wrath upon . and 


the reſt of the creatures. For all ſuffering is the natural 


effe& of ſin; it is the puniſhment inflicted by God for tranks 
And how far, conſide ing the nature of man, and 

is relation to the reſt of the creatures, and the whole of his 
ſituation, it was poſſible in the nature of things, and cons 
ſilent with divine juſtice and even human happineſs, to pres 
vent ſuffering from taking place in the meaſure we ſee it 
does, it is impoſſible for us to determine: And, therefore, 


that are in the world, and the manner, in which they we 
introduced, are founded in our ignorance. 1 

2. God hath provided a remedy againſl the evils that 
in the world by the meviation of his own Son. 


It might, perhaps, have been impoſſible, in the nature offi, 


things, to prevent tin and ſuffering in creatures that we! 

free, without continually working miracles. However, 
God hath permitted tem, he hath alſo provided a remedy # 
gainſt them, for all good men, Chriſt is ſaid, in ſeripturt, 
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#0 be the propitiation for the fine of the wvhole world, and the * 


ion of all men: And, if, we admit what has been ad- 


mitted, and what ſ:ems very probable from theſe paſſages 
of ſcripture, that the bleſſings of his mediation may, in 
ſome way unknown to ns, extend to all good men in every 
nation and age of the world, in delivering them from their 
preſent imperfect on, fin, and ſuffering and that none, but 
the finally impe nitent, the — and incorrigibhly wick- - 
ed, ſhall be left in a ſtate of fin and miſery, there is here a 
further vindication of the divine goodneſs, The ſufferings 
of ſuch men are, in a manner, their awn choice, When 
(od called, they refuſed; and, therefore, they are left, in 
the natural courſe of things, 72 eat of the fruit of their own way. 

3. Under the mediation of Chriſt, the ſufferings of the 
preſent ſtate ſerve to vindicate the goodneſs of 

The laws of God are the rule of our lives; and the ob- 
ſerv2nce of them, the Means of our happineſs: And as all 
the ſufferings of this life are, with regard to men, intended, 
not to ruin, hut to reform them; to lead them to repentance 
and obedience to thoſe laws, that is to lead them to happi- 
neſs; thoſe ſufferings are markMot of malevolence or cruel- 
ty, but of benevolence or goodneſs in him who inflicts them. 
And that this is the intention of thoſe ſufferings, is evident 
from ſcripture, where we are taught, that God dub not af. 
2 willingly, or wantonly grieve the children of men; that he 
correcteth them by ſufferings as a father correcteth his chil- , 
dren, namely, that they may be partakers of his holineſs: 
And if they are partakers of his holineſs, they ſhall alſo 
partake of his happineſs 

4. Our igoorance is a ſufficient, and ought to be to us a 
ſati-fattory, .anſwer, to all the apparent ohjections againſt 
the gvo Incls of Godt, N 

The whole government of Cod is a ſcheme, which we 
cannot fully comprehend. We know but in part, and ſee, 
a through a giaſs, darkly. We fee but one link, as it were, 


Jef a chain which hath no end; and, even that link, we ſee 


dut imperfectly and obſcurely, We neither underſtand 


hinge Our very ignorance, therefore, ought to ſilence all 
die d ions again rhe goodneſs of that being, who hath gi- 
n us ſo great poſitive proof of his goodneſs in thoſe parts 
his works, which we ſec; and, who for ought we know, 


| | may 
1 Butler's Analogy, 


| 


horoughly the beginning, nor can we at all ſee the end, of ©? 
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may give us evidence of it without any appearance of ex- 
in thoſe parts of them, which we cannot © 
We frequently ſee the folly of a peeviſh 
child, who frets againſt its parents; we cannot help . ; 
times ſmiling at the folly of an obſcure individual, who pre- 
the reaſons of a prince's conduct; but aur 
folly muſt be infinitely greater, when, amidſt our” preſent 
fault with the goverament of God, and 
call in queſtion his gaodneſa. Shall not he, who can have 
no motive to be either unjuſt, or malevolent, ſhall not the 


_ ception or doubt, 


at preſent behold. 


tends to know all 


_ darkneſs, we find 
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Judge of all the earth do right. 


- 5. Notwithſtanding of our preſent darkneſs and igno- 
trance, we have reaſon, from what we ſee and know, to be- 
lie ve, that all the evils of the preſent (tate ſhall terminate ia [ 


the greateſt a good 


It is well 
mals are, by a 


neceſſary to clear 


prove mortal; the evil deeds of individuals ſometimes. con - 


nown, that certain poiſons and noxious ani. 
certain application of them, medicines; 
ſtorms, which are apt to deſolate countries, are frequently. 


the atmoſphere from vapours, that would 


tribute to the public good; nay, even a man's own folly 
and-fafferiogs in certain periods of his life, contribute in 


certain other 2 of it, to render him wiſe and happy 
e and ſimilar facts, there is a very great pres 
ſumption, that all events and actions, combined, will in the 


event of things, produce, in the works of God, the greateſt 


and from the 


poſſible good, 


From the nature of God, from the tendeney of piety 
vela 


and virtue to produce happineſs, and from ' re 
at leaſt we may remain aſſured of, that all things work together. 
for good to the pious and virtuous, that al things ſhall eud 
ia their happineſs. | | KR. T. 


LETTER III. 


pry 


The oil of Nature, confidered as the State, which ought to le, 


CounTrRyMEN, 


1 HERE is one ſenſe of the words nature and naturah 
1 in which they are uſed with a referet ce, not to one 


r 


tion, this: 
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a couſlitution or ſyſtem. In this ſenſe of the words, that 
only is natural, which is morally good; and to follow nature 
is to follow the dictates of conſcieace*®. - 1 
Men have, in their nature, various affections, appetites, 
and propenſities, correſponding to various objects, which are 
external to them, which put them in motion, and which 
thus ſerve as the motives or principles of their a&ions. 
But this is not the whole, but a only of their nature. 
They have alſo a faculty, by which they know right and 
wrong; which approves, or diſapproves, their Fore. yp and 
actions, as they are moral, or immoral; and which is in- 
tended, by God, to regulate all their affeQions and deſires, 
as to the time, place, manner, and degree, in which they 
are to be indulged; and to direct the whole of their con- 
duct. This Feuliy is called Conſcience, It is the ruling 
of our nature. Its dictates, when it is well-inform 
are intended, by God, to be the rule of our-lives; and hav- 


ing this rule within them, men are ſaid, by the apoltle Paul, | 1 


to be « law unte themſelves. | | 

This — of conſcience, joined to the aſfections, de- 
fires, propenſities, and the whole of the inferior part of our 
nature, makes up the moral ſyſtem or conſtitution of man's 
nature; and acting according to the whole of this ſyſtem, 
and not to any part of it ſingly, is acting « + Or at» 
cording to nature, in the proper ſenſe of the words.  There- 
fore, tho* to defire riches, honour, and pleaſure, be natu- 


ral to men, conſidering thoſe defires merely as making a part 


of their nature; yet to deſire thoſe things, and to Teck to 
obtain them in any way inconſiſtent with our Duty to God, 
to ourſelves, or others, is unnatural, becauſe it is againſt 
conſcience, which is the * * part of our nature, and the 
very lae of itz But to ſeek thoſe things in every way con- 
ſittent with our duty, is fully natural, becauſe it is agree- 
able both to our inclinations and to conſcience. For t 
ſame reaſon, tho? it may be natural to a brute creature, 
indulge any of its defires in ſuch a manner as maß prove 
mortal to it, hecauſe it has no faculty, which aufwers t6 con» 


ſcience in man; yet it is not natural to man, to . indulge his - k ; 


deſires in ſuch a manner as may lead to miſery, becauſe ha 
has a couſeience, and to a ſuch a manner is to rebel. 


© Miele, ny 
yart of the nature of man, but to the whole donfidered as i 
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gainſt its natural authority. In the ſame manner, tho' . 
may be natural to a brute, when irritated, to wound or de 
firoy its maſter; yet it is not natural to men to riſe up @ 

inſt their lawful. ſuperiors, becauſe this muſt be againlt 


Pei conſciences, In ſhort, in the full, ſtrict, and "proper 
ſenſe of the word natural, when applied to the conduct of 


men, all impiety, intemperauce, injuſtice, malevolence, and 
every ſpecies of vice, are unnatural; and piety, temperancy 
ſtice, benevolence, and all forts of virtue, natural. Com 


ering the nature of man, as having a 1 and g& 


verning part or a conſcience, what is morally ge is natih 
ral, becauſe agreeable to canſcjence; what is morally evil, 
is unnatural, uſe againſt it. To do good is to act na 
rally ; and to be, and do, + in the higheſt degree, of 
which we are capable, is to be perfectly, in a fate of nature, 
In this ſenſe of the term, © a ſtate of innocence," * a ſtats 
of perfection, © and a ſtate of nature,” ſignify the ſame 
idea; and it is in this ſenſe, that the ancient moraliſts an 
to be underſtood, when they ſay, „that man is born to vie. 
tue; that it conſiſts in following nature; and that vice 5 
more contrary to that nature than torments and Deathf.“ 
We uſe the word nearly in the ſame ſenſe, when we ſpeak 
of things inanimate, and of creatures devoid of conſcience, 
Thus, the planets may be ſaid to be in a natural ſtate, when 
they move in their orbits, according to thoſe laws of motion, 
which their Creator has impoſed on them; a tree, when it 
bears leaves and fruit in conſequence of the laws of yegetath 
onz and an animal, when it enjoys health in conſequence af 
performing the functions proper to its nature, But wheq 
an animal, or vegetable, is diſeaſed, it is ſaid to be, not in 
natural, but preternatural, that is in an unnatural, - ſtate, 
- Thus, vice is the diſeaſe of the mind; to make a progreh 
in piety and virtue, is to be in a ſtate of convaleſcency 
and to attain to perfection in theſe, is to attain to a ſtate pe 
Fefly healthful and natural. 1 
From what has been ſaid, we may perceive, that the ſtate 
innocence and a future ſtate of perfection muſt; ia 3 
* meaſure, coincide, In both, the perſon acts accord 
Tng to the laws of bis nature; and in both, he is happy 
There mays however, be ſome difference between the ſay 
of. our firit parents and that of good men in another wy 


| + Preface to Butler's Sermons, 
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7. Stave of Mau, .. 
Dur firft parents were upright or perfect, and placed in a fi- 
tuation ſuited to their nature; and happineſs, in this ſituati- 


P 
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on, was the reſult of their obedience, Good men, in and- : 


ther world, will alſo be perfect; and happineſs will ariſe out 
of their obedience and ſituation, But there ſeems to be this 


difference at leaſt between the Nate of innocence and a ſtate - 
of future perfection. In the former, our firlt parents wanted 


what good men acquire, in ſome meaſure, by the practice of 
their duty, thoſe confirmed habits of piety and virtue, which, 
joined to the innocence of their character, would probably 
— placed them beyond the danger of falling f. | 
There is alſo another difference commonly ſlated by di- 


vines. Our firſt parents, in the ſtate of innocence, , could 


have had, under God, only the habit of doing their duty 
to preſerve them from falling; which, by long and frequent 
prad ice, might in time, have become fo ſtrong as to prove 
an effeQyal ſecurity againft that danger: men, in as 
nother world, will 


firength- of habit, bat alſo the mediation of their Saviour, 


Upon the whole, 8a, all the works of God are called na * 


ture; ſo for every creature to be in that perfect fate, for 
which it was originally intended by its Creator, is to be in 
its natural ſtate. M. 

our firſt parents, has, in fome meaſure, deranged the works 
of God, and put man efpecially out of his natural fate. 
But the ſtrong propenſir 
neſs, and his defire of immortality and diltributive juſtice; 
the belief of all nations reg» | a futurs ſtate, however 
imperfeft, and diſguifed with fable; the power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, of God; und his will as revealed to us in his 
word; all teach us to look forward to a time, in which the 
diſorders of nature ſhall be rejfied, in which all evil ſhall be 
done away with regard to men; toa time, in which 
there ſhall be new heavens and a new earth, in wheih righte- 
ouſneſs, that is righteous perſons, ſhall dwell; to a time, in 


which, they, who, by the grace of God, honeſtly endeavour 
to do his will, fhall be rendered confommarely happy; to 3 


time, in which © the righteous, delivered from all thoſe evils, 


which now afflict them, ſhall rejoice, ſhall exult, mall glo- 


ry in Him, who is the uncreated ſource of all excellence; 
jo a time, in which, no * haſting from one W 
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S Gering are remarkable 


Counrarumx, 


Aviag already conſidered the ſtate of nature both as a 


ſtate of innocence and as that ffate, which ought to 


be, let us now take a view of it as a ſtate, of which moral 


and natural evil, or fin and ſuffering, are remarkable parts, 


=. ical writers nſe the terms nature and natural in 
contradiction to the terms grace and gracious, By a ſtate of 


nature, they mean that ſtate of fin and wy into which 
mankind are brought by the fall; and by a flate of. grace, 
that late, into which they are put by the meren of God ; by 
which the obedient recover from the ſtate of fin and miſery, 


neſs. | + OT: ö | 
But when Ar uſe the term fate of nature in this 
3 ſenſe, t mean only ſimply to expreſs the bare fact with re. 


gard to all men, as they come into the world, namely, 4 
t oy one in ſuch a ſlate that they, in ſame meaſure, ſin an 

ſuffer. They conſider the fin and ſufferings of men merely 
as facts, that take place in nature, like any other facts; and 
they call their Gn and ſuff:ring natural, becauſe both are, in 


-  fome meaſure, common to all men, that is, in their ſenſe of 
the word, natural. 


Neither is there any thing abſmrd or incredible in what 
they commonly teach with regard to the ſtates of nature and 
grace. For, if they teach, that the fin of our firſt parents 
was the cauſe of after fin and ſuffering, they ſay no more in 
kind, tho' much more in degree, than that a man, by ſome 
very baſe and atrocious crimes, or ſome vicious courſe of life, 


may affect his own intereſt, health, underſtanding, morals, 


and happineſs, and thoſe of his deſcendants for ſeveral gene- 
rations ; and that theſe deſcendants, by committing ſimilar 


Crimes . 
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The Statt of Nature, 
a ſimilar courſe of life, may, in like 
manner, affeR their e 
of men continues in exiſtence l. 
are in themſelves unable to deliver themſelves from the ſtate 
of fin and miſery, this is, in a.manner, ſaying, that a man, 
by one raſh and feoliſh action, or by a courſe of, vice, may 
affect his own mind and body with diſeaſe, and the minds 
and bodies of thoſe who ſhall deſcend from him, that no ſkill, 
or power, of his, or theirs, ſhall be able to recover ther; 


eſpecially, if the courſe begun by the anceſtor of the family, 


be more, or leſs, followed 
that God, of his grace, is | 
ſtate of fin and miſery, this is only ſaying, that he acts in a 
manner ſuitable to that goodneſs and mercy, which, in fome 


7 all his offspring. If they fay, 
e 


meaſure, we every hour experience, and which are over a 


bis works, And if he is pleaſed to employ the mediation of 
his Son, and the operations of his Spirit, in the recovery of 
men (both of whom are, in Scripture, ſaid to have aſſiſted ia 


the creation of the world, and may, therefore, for any thing 


we know, aſſiſt in the redemption of it) tho* there may, in 
this, be to us fame things dark and hard to be underſtood, 
and others incomprebenſible; yet there is nothing in it ah» 


dren; and ſo on as long as that race 
If they maintain, that mea 


aſed to recover men from this 


ſurd or incredible: For we find, that, in the courſe of his - 


natural provideace; he frequently employs various medicines, 
things which we call accidental, and even the inſtrumentalit 

of their fellow creatures, in delivering men from thoſe dil- 
treſſes, which, by their own impiety, vice, or even folly, they 
have brought upon themſelves; which is an uſe of means, or 
a ſort of mediation, which the perſons themſelves would not, 
in many caſes, have thought of, but which was neceſſary tu 
their being delivered from their troubles, Beſides, being, in 


a very great meaſure, ignorant of the Divine Nature, of the 


nature of things in creation, and of the plan of providence, 
we are, in no Aves judges of what it may be fit for God 
to do, and what inſtruments and means it may be neceſſary 
and meet for him to employ. 


tho? that evidence may not be ſuch as we deſire, it is'qur my 
to believe them; becauſe we know nothidg againſt the trut 
of them, but much for it, For inſtance, the doctrines of 
the Trinity, of Chriſt's incarnation and mediation, and of the 
3 | B 3 operation 


But if it pleaſe God to reveal 
to us thoſe things, and give us evidence of the truth of them, 
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operation of the Almighty Spirit, are certainly * 
myſteries: But if there be ground in feripture 9 de 
EE as abs, and if the belief” of 
wit 


| them have any goad tendency 
h regard to our conduct and happineſs, both of which arg 
fe the caſe, then it is both our duty and intereſt to be 
ieve them. But to deny them, upon the ſuppoſition, that: 
there is reafon to believe them; merely e we cannot 
' comprehend them, is highly irrational. 2 I 
| For, iſt, it ſuppoſes, that men underſtand myſteries, which 
© _- they do noty. For the very nature of a myſtery is that we do W uit 
dot underſtand it, Secondly, it ſuppoſes, that we underfiandÞ giv 
the greatelt of all myſteries, the nature of God, and the Go 


4 manner, in which he exiſts and operates; which none, per- our 
*  - haps, has yet pretended to, For ſurely, if we cannot fully not 
4 comprehend our own nature, or that of any of the creatures, M fam 
1 much leſs can we comprehend the nature of that Great Eter-W vide 
A nal Being, who pervades the univerſez who is the cauſe, the dar 
= . ſupport, the centre, and boundary, of all nature; the life kty 
every thing that lives, and the joy of all his ſenſible and inte, fore 
| lectual creatures. Before a man can ſhew what the Godhead latic 
_ is, and what it is not; before he can exactly define the lim con 
of that power, which made, which preſerves and governs f vot! 


things; it would be premature and irrational in him to deny very 
what is revealed of it, unleſs that revelation ſhould involve in W hou 
it an abſurdity; or, after a part only is revealed, te pretend it, 
to explain the whole. May not that God, who has given f ron 
'  iſteiice to fo many kinds of creatures, all of which differ fran who 
one another, as to their natures and modes of acting, may fo, 
nat He have @ nature aud manner of acting, which are pe- A 
- culiar to himſelf, and which none of them ſhall ever be ab afte: 
| fully to comprehend. ls it not even implied in the very ide, whe 
which we muſt entertain of the Creator, the Preſerver, and man 
Governour, of the Univerfe, that bir ways are not as our u the 
wor bis thoughts as our thoughts. N | Nos 
It is evident from the nature of man, that he originally meſſ 
| was, and ſtill is, intended for happineſs and perfection. 
„But the ignorance, impiety, vice, and miſery of men in thoſe of «| 
. 2 where the light of revelation does not in ſome degree that 
mine, plainly ſhew the neceſſity in which man, the gobleit oF fion; 


. . God's work: in this lower world, ſtood in need of a revelation. 
= The partial communication of that light is a diſpenſation: | 
: l prov 1 


| $ see 8wift's Sermon on the Trinity. 
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The State of Nature. 
ree) 2 the unequal diſtribution of talents, wealth, and 
happineſs; and poſſibly the ſame reaſons that would fully ac- 
count for the one diſpenſation would account for the other t 
Yet no man will ſay, that becauſe God hath beſtowed talents, 
wealth, and happineſs upos men unequally, thoſe blefliags | 
are not necęſſary to men in general; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of the general neceſſity of revelation. F; | 
Men, therefore, ſtanding in need of a revelation, it was 
ſuitable to the nature of God to beſlow it. But prior to the 
iving of a revelation, it was to be expected, that this work of + 
Cod, like his other works, ſhould contain ſome things beyond 
our comprehenſion ; tho? they ſhould have been, as probably 
moſt of them are, revealed, in the plainelt language; in the 


fame manner that there are many things in creation and pro- 


vidence, which we cannot — * But that degree of 
darkneſs which is. common to all the three, affords a probabi- 
lity, that they are all the work of the ſame being; and, there- 
fore, what is obſcure or altagether incomprehenſible in reve- 
lation, inſtead of invalidating the evidence for the truth of it, 
contributes, in ſome meafure, to prove it. Had there been 
nothing obſcure, or incomprehenſible, in revelation z had e · 
very thing in it been obvious, and eaſy to be underſtood; we 
ſhould have wanted that part of the evidence of the truth of 


it, which ariſes from its likeneſs to creation and providen ce: 
from its likeneſs tr —_ works of that Divine Being, ; 
a ith c and darkneſs ; whoſe is in the 

ſea, and whoſe foot-fleps are not bnown. A 


A man writes two letters, which we are fare are bis; dt 


afterwards a third, of which we may entertain ſome doubt, 
whether it be his, or not; but the thoughts in it, and the 
manner in which they are expreſſed, are very like thoſe of 
the other twoz from which we preſume, that it is his alſe. 
Now all the works of God, are, in a manner, a diſcourſe; a 
meſſage, an epiſtle to man. In all of them, there is a de- 
gree of obſcurity,- and ſome things incomprehesſible ; but all 
of them agree in twaching us fome very plain leffons; fuch- as, 
that he is wiſe, | , and good, d aur c. ben- 
fon; that he is à lover of what is right, regular, and decent: 
that he is the friend of the virtuous, and, in a manner, the 
enemy of the vicious, whillt they continue ſuch ; that, 2 


—_ 


providence of the very ſame kind (tho? in a much higher des 
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he is inflexibly juſt, he is likwiſe mereiful; that he is read 
not only to receive the peuitent to his favour, but to rewad 
them when they ſhall have changed their manner ef life A} 
theſe doctrines are contained in the works. of creation aud pra! 
vidence, and in revelation; and thus far they agree. But the 
works of creation and providenee ſpeak a language, which as 
yet is, in a great meaſure, myſterious to us, and which its 
the very object of philoſophy at this time io interpret“. In 
the ſame manner, there are myſteries in revelation, which we 
at preſent have probably no facultics to undevſtand, And t 
far alſo creation and providence and revelation agree. Scein 
therefore, that they agree in expreſſing ſome very uſchull 
thoughts in a very clear manner, and other thoughts in; 
manner more, or Los obſcure; and in containing fomethings 
that are to us myſteries; their agreement in theſe reſpectsg 
fords a preſumption, that each of them is the work of 
ſame Divine being; juſt as the writing of a letter, or le 
finiſhing of any piece of work, in a peculiar manner, poinl 
out the reſpetive authors of them, prior to our being tall 
who thoſe authors really are. And thus even the very obſa 
rity and myſteries of revelation, inſtead of difproving, fſerw 
in ſame meaſure, to prove, that the author of it is God. 
If it ſhould be aſked, why we have not a greater meaſure 
light and ſtronger eule, it may be aſked, in reply, wh 
we have not the eyes and wings of an eagle? We have a oe 
tain ſtation aſſigned us in the creation of God, and a ce 
work to perform; and the light afforded us is ſufficient fo 
this work, Our great buſnel? in this world, is not, in asf 
great degree, to accumulate kuowledye, or to underſtand 
mylteries. (a thing impeſlible) but to be qualified for the othe 
by acquiring good habits. Theſe habits may, 1 Di 
vine aſſiſtance, be acquired by the weakeſt and moſt illiter 
man, in the practice of his duty; the path of which, uade 
that light, which we enjoy, is in general ſo plain that a wi 
Jaring man, the? a fool, ſhall not err therein. | 11. 
Even the appareat deficiency ia; the evidence of the t 
of revelation (for there is none real) or its not being ſo {tron 
as we might defire, as well as the obſcurity aud W ; 
® The great Bacon call · man the interpreter of nature, and recom 
mends hoe y as being as neceſſary to enter into the knowledge of h 
-. myſterics, as into the Kingdom of Heaven; a proper admonition to t 
who preſumtuouſly think, that, even without learning, they have 
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© The State of Nature. | 


; ready, bility of fome things revealed, ſerve ta eule, not nr 1 
rewad derſtandings only, but our faith and patience, and ſubmiſſion 


ſe AllStothe Divine will; and thus contribute to form in us that re- 
ud pro ligious temper of mind, which is ſo decent in itſelf, and ſo 
But theW fruittul in happineſs. When God commanded Abraham 1 
hich HY walk before him and be perfeft, and promiſed, as the reward of 


*, Inland that kings ſhould come out of him, there could not be 
hich we och an exerciſe of faith and piety in yielding obedience to the 
Divine will at that time, as afterwards in offering up Iſaae. 
For, in that early period of the world, when but a ſmall 
hull tion of the earth was inhabited, it was natural for Abraham 
in alto believe, when God promiſed it, that his off:pring ſhould be 
inge widely — and ſome of them became very great. But 
W what a mult there have been between pieiy and father» 
y affection, between faith in the promiſe of G 
Jae courſe of nature, before he ſtretched forth his hand to 
a bis only ſon <vhom be loved, that fon, with whom the cove- 
ld vent , to be eftabliſbed, that is, in the line of whoſe decend- 
ants, the promiſes to Abraham were to be eminently fulfilled. 
Ia the offering up of Iſaac, there was ſuch a triumph of faith 
er thuſe prejudices. with regard to the courſe of nature, 
which axe common to all men, ſuch a ſubmiſſion of the un- 


ly, „ erdanding to revelation, ſuch a reſignation of the heart ta 
ve a che Divine Will, as deſervedly to give to that patriarch the 
| certaintitle of father of the faithful. | | 


cient fo | 
, in ue ſcems to have wanted much of that light, which, at other 
ſt and Uſtimes, he When, in the garden, and — great 
he othef n of blood, ed up ſupphcations and prayers, with firong 
ag Di ne and tas, ow __—_— 
illiteraFwa: heard in that he feared, that is, heard in having his fears, 
„ unden ſome meaſure, removed, or in being ſupported under them z 
# 4 


aft thou forſaken me it is evident, that his dillreſs in „ 
aſes, aroſe from that darkneſa, which had, in ſome meaſure, 
tlouded his mind, or from the want of that light, which be 
lualiy enjoyed. But how great does the faith of our Bavi- 
ur appear? how ardent and conſtant his regard to man! 
low entire his ſubmiſſion to the will ef his Father? when as» 


ge of dit this obſcure and uncomfi rtable light, or rather this par- 
n to tal and deſecting darkneſs, he proceeded in his work, and 


ſed not till he had finiſhed it ? 


his obedience, that he would make a mighty nation of him, 


, and faith in 


In the two moſt remarkable ſcenes of our BSaviour's life | 


id when, on the croſs, he cried out r 
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like thoſe of Abraham and our Baviour. Their experience 
and obſervation of the courſe of nature afford them a ſtrong 
preſumption, that, at laft, it will be well with the righteoug 
and ill with the wicked; the word of God aſſures them of itz 
and they are inclined to believe it; for, as they are conſcious 
of their ſincerity in ſerving God, they cannot but entertain 


ſome hope of being rewarded, But ſometimes they fee, both 


.with regard tothemſelves and others, the courſe of nature, as4g 
eutward things, inverted; the righteous in adverſity, and the 
wicked in proſperity: The evidence of revelation alſo, - hows 
ever ſufficient for them in ordinary caſes, is yet weaker thas 


contrary appearances, that the righteous, almoſt difpairing 
_ happineſs in the way of their duty, are diſpoſed to ſay with 
_ Aſaph, verily / have cleanſed my heart in vain, and wal 
mine hand; in innocency. But tho? the evidence for the 4ru 
of revelation and the reality of the rewards of piety and 
tue, be not, as it ſometimes appears to our minds, either 
certain as we might defire, or unvarying, it is not, thereforgy 
to be rejected. We ſhould eſtcem him a madman, who, tra 
velling rough a dangerous country in a winter night, ſhoul 
| * "_ light of the ſtars, becauſe he could not enjoy 1 
the ſun, | | \ 
The preſent ſtate is, perhaps, in every reſpect, a mixed 
one. Reaſon and folly, virtue and vice, happineſs and miſ 
light and darkneſs, faith and doubt, are always, in a certs 
* blended together; and he, who ſuſpends his | 
ief, till he get evidence and light without any mixture 
doubt and darkneſs, muſt ſuſpend it till he go to the others 
Mean while, thoſe, who are determined to make uſe of 
light which they have, will find, upon trial, that there 
ſcarcely* a caſe, in which it is not ſufficient to dire& th 
They will find, that the longer they ſuffer themſelves to 
guided by it, it will ſhine the brighter. They will begin 
riouſly to reflect. that the mind, like the eye, has its limits 
that, from the limited nature of the ſoul, there are ſom 
_ which we cannot know at all, and others, which 
can tnow but in part: And, if they are pious and virtuous 
proportion to their knowledge, they will feel a very five 
ropenſity to believe, that there will be a time, in wh 
they ſhall arrive. at that land, which now appears to th 


The oof; of all pious and virtuous men is, more, or lei 
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iatly at a diffance; in which the fogs that now obſtrutt te 
ſight, ſhall diſappear; and in which, having acquired a higbh- 
e clevation and a greater power of viſion, they ſha'l ſee eve- 
teas ry object diſt inctiy over a whole horizon, | tx $1 
of its That piety and virtue tend to make us happy, and impiety 
fciowW and vice, miſerable, are matters of obſervation and experience, 
ertain W like any other facts, which uniformly happen: And that hap- 
both pineſs, or miſery, in a-very high degree, will, upon the ſup- 
„ae poſition of a future ſtate, be at laſt our lot, is an inference 
nd the as dedncible from thoſe facts, as that a flone dropt 1 totu- 
"how , will fall to the ground, is deducible from the law of gra- 
- than „tation. And, therefore, if the ſcriptures ſerve, in any de- 
ed H gree (which they certainly do) to excite us to begin and per- 
Heere in a good courſe of liſe; and to deter us from, and flop 

7 one, it is our duty and intereſt to retain and uſs 


o 


vs in, a ba 7 
l them: But it would be inadneſs itſelf to rejeRt them. J 
ir To regapitulate what has been faid, en Theologians 
nd wr ſpeak of the Aale of nature, they mean to ſay, that the pre- 
her ent condition of men is ſuch that they, in ſome 8 
and ſuffer, What they ſay of this ſtate, is what we are 
„ wal given to underſtand from the ſacred ſcriptures, and is neither 
thou abſurd; nor incredible. Tho! there may be many things dark 
y tan the ſcriptures ; yet that very darkneſs is a part of the proof 
e their Divine original, becauſe it is ſo like the darkneſs in 
creation and providence. At the ſame time, that darkneſs, 
by the difficulties which it occaſions, ſerves, wich other things, 
to exerciſe the ſaith and patience of good men; and to be- 
ert and ſtrengthen in them reſignation to God; in which con- 
ure bits the whole or the greateſt part of our duty, and which is 
ther; « copious ſource of our happineſs. But tho“ the ſeriptures 
of Me dark with regard to thoſe things, which it does not much 
dere concern us at preſent to know; yet they are very clear with 
regard to thoſe, which it is our chief intereſt to be informed 
of, They teach us, what, by tradition and reaſon, we might, 
gin i perhaps, have known, that the fin of our firſt parents was the 
my cauſe why mankind, in the preſent world, are in a ſtate of 
fin and miſery; and they teach us what, without a revelati- 
a, we never ſhould have known, that they are delivered 
0058 from this ſtate by the mediation ef a Divine Saviour. The 
iron teach us alſo what experience ſerves to prove, that as rebelli- 
on againſt the will of God is the cauſe of all miſery; ſo ſub. 
miſſion to it is the certain road to happineſs, R. T. 
4 | | N ; LET. 
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-  Counrarmin, | | HE 9 
XX HEN we wiſh to know the natural ſtate of any f 
5 cies of animals, we examine them; and all that we 
diſcover from ſuch an examination, is all that we know 
their natural flate, We muſt proceed in the ſame manner 
wee wiſh to know what is in fact the natural late of man. I 
7 ſpecific deſcription of w hat man is, is the deſcription of 
* , nature relative to mankind. FER Iv | 
. Whatever is common to animal of a certain deſcriptions 
is ſaid to be natural to them, becauſe it conſtitutes a part 
their gature; thus, ſelf-motion is common, ie. natural 
all animals, and reaſon to man. Whatever is rot common 
any claſs of animals, but peculiar to one, or more of them 
is ſaid to be, not natural, but preternatural, or monſtrai 
, Whatever, therefore, is common to all men, muſt be natunl 
| to them, whether it reſpe& their minds and bodies, or thei 
situation and manner of living, When we conſider, therefarg 
the fat with regard to man, and neither what he was inf 
Nate of innocence, nor what he ought to be, what is coll 


mon to the whole kind, is natural; and the moſt general 4h 
reſpecting the whole race, make up the account of the Rate - 
Nature. In this ſenſe of the term, the State of Sin and Miley», 
goincides with the State of Nature, or rather is a part of its 0 
But there have been writers on Politics, who have aſſum "% 
neither the ſtate of innocence, nor the ſtate, in which W u 
ought to exift, nor the ſlate of fin and miſery, but a ſup . 
ref 


e hypotheſis, without documents from hiſtory, with 
individual experience, without the ſupport of ſcience, the... 


”» 


fon of their own, for the ſtate of nature. In order to fav 


have imagined to themſelves a ſtate, in which man never nd 
exiſt; and, from their own imaginations, they have eq T 
a picture of man, and called it his natural Rate, But if . ber 


þ ec Eh. on the Hiſtory of Civil Society by De Fergulone | 
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gelder man as we do other animals (and, if we except reve- | - Þ 1 
htion, we have no other way of knowing any thing about bin)”: 2 
his natural fate is that, in which he is actually found, in nee 
meaſure, to exiſt, in every uge and nation. 15 'Y 
To of el. wa wr 202 for" man is : 'J 
not a ſolitary, but us'4 e is always, except, ©» 
e He is A 
born and educated, and remains, in ſociety. He has a di 
tion to affociate with his fellow creatures. He is miſe if 
baniſhed from them. He feels the moſt generous and ardent 4A 
emotions of n and makes all his noble 
effgrts with a view to it. It is there only that his character ful · | 
ly evolves, that he diſplays all the great and amiable qualities 
of the ſoul, and that he finds improvement and happiness. 
* ſlate of man is not a ſtate of anarchy. For, as We 
he r of — ſo he is 
ways @ ſociety, Every family, or compen 
of men er { ſmall, has its rules of 1 and oy: 
rules are-its laws, In the family, the . and i in the tribe, 
"the chief, are. the governors. From his birth to big death, 
man is, in ſome fort, connected with government. For the 
moſt part, he is a ſubjef; but, even when ee be 
is more, or leſs, ſubject to laws. 4 ' 
His natural ſtate is not a ſtate either of perpetual war, 8 © 
of perpetual peace j but alternately of both. For men are, ' 
by nature, and ſpontaneouſly benevolent. They ure, in ſome 
degree, friends to each other for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
Freer —5 4 are found to be enemies, - 
it is ouly or ed, emulation, in- 
terferen 14 , Or —_— uch cauſe, which makes 
them ſo: And even Navy if they kre enemies to one 4" 
they are friends to another. 
The fiate of nature ie not a fate of 4 „ for of alt. 
the living creatures, . men confidered in we 4 are. the 
* 12 ual to esch other. * ſound authors = 
Aya 8 Waste d theiv perſons, 
and which are born with them. a rights are ſhone 
to the excluſive innocent uſe of all the faculties of 'their ds 
2 i, of their 2 the To of == 
. 82 w e 
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1 {and ſubfſt in the nature of man; and with reſpe&t to chat 
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- they may be, and moſt frequently are, 


hk 
rights only, are men neceſſarily equal. Iu all other reſpeſ 6 
The natural late of man is neither flate of perfect igne, 1 


rance, rudeneſa, vice, und miſery; nor a ſtate of perſeß 15 
knowledge, improvement, virtue, and pi but a flat 
ia ſome degree, compoſed of all thoſe qualities. i < 
Abſtracting from things that are local, n pe 4 
ar, or in any reſpect adventitious, the natural hiſtory of 1 ed 
individual is that of the ſpecies. Man is naturally diſpoſed e m 
maintain his rights;-to improve his nature and condition; ge 
to co-operate with, and benefit, his fellow creatures. H ot 
reaſon and his heart diſpoſe him to entertain ſentiments oil, 
Pity towards his Creator, and to expreſs them by bis ation ;, : 
Like every individual, the whole race has a progreſs. tron me 
. rudeneſs to improvement. Accidental cauſes may retard wi fk. 
: progres and CO in @ great meaſure, undo it; but UF 
As the very nature of man to improve in ſome way or other, ane 
But no ſtage in his progreſs towards perfection, nor , the 
diverſity in his external condition, conflitutes his ſtate, at g 
time, a ſtate of nature, and, at another, 3 ftate of art. f I, 
art, tho' diſtinguiſhed from what nature herſelf beſtows ona} J 
very individual, is yet natural to man, In every place, , gere 
at all times, he accommodates himſelf to his fituation, the 


one place, he is a hunter, or fiſher; in another, a ſhepherd, f ab.. 

huſbandman; in another, an zrtiſt; and, in another, a n ; | 
chant. Nature, which, by à rapid and inſtinRive operation tue: 
makes the fox a hunter and the heron a fiſher, makes man, — 
_ a flow and complicated proceſs, all that he is in his highef 


lerat ion. Inftin, that is nature, jmpels the cat to uſe! 5 
wz and reaſon, that is nature, leads men to ſcience, nac 
en in the arts. Inftina, experience, and reaſon unite; en 
_ enabling him to ſupply, by his invention, thoſe defect in i . 
character and condition, which nature in the progreſs of tn inſti 
es in other animals. He is, in ſome meaſure, the al our 
cer of his own bodily frame and intelles; and, in a fate 
meaſure, the artificer of his morals and behaviour, and af 
fortune and happineſs. A vegetable, or animal, is no lei 1 , 
its natural ſtate, when it has acquired maturity, than wa 0 
the former firſt ſhoots up, or the latter drops from the £ to fc 


© The bee and beaver are <qually in a natural ſtate, in the beg 
ning, middle, and end of their work. And tho! want 


1 
5 N. State of Nature, © 17 
ave a progreſs from ignorance and rudeneſs to knowled 4 
| 3 yet no * this progreſs is their wake.) ms. | 
[pe mort than another. T ey are in a ſtate of nature, when | 
WT they firſt ſet out; they are in a ſtate of nature in every ſtage” 
& ig no. of their jouraey ; and they wilt be ia a ſtate of nature, ſhould 
perſeſſi they ever came to an end of i . 2%: LR ESE 


it, 
a Nats he itriking features in the character of man, and the pria- 
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IJ cipal conſtituents in his ſtate, are ever the ſame; and when it 


is aſked what is the natural ſtate of man? it may be anſwer- 
ed, that it is his preſent one, in whatſoever place, time, or 
manner, he may exiſt, The rainbow is an emblem of the ge- 
neral or ſpecific, i. e. natural ſlate of man. In every period. 
of his exiſtence, in every ſtage of his march backward, or for- 
ward, we ſee, either in fainter, or ſtronger colours, what he 
js in every other. The tranſition from ane flage of 1 | 
ment to another, is ſometimes imperceptible ( for thoſe agen, 
like the colours of the grand arch of heaven, frequently : 
into ong another) hut tho”, between the rudeneſs of the favage 
and the improvement of the citizen, as between the azure and 
the red, there is the wideſt difference; yet that difference is 
re 12 by the nature of man and the nature of 
s circum ces. f : : 


. 


the ſtate which ought to he, becauſe ſuch a ſtate only is ; 
able to the whole of our nature, conſidered as g e 
3, as a ſtate, of which fin and ſufferin are remarkable — 
tuents; and, 4, as the ſtate, in which the human race has been 
* found to exiftz we ſhall now be able to deduce, from 


e whole, a few practical inferences, . ; 
1. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that the ſtate of + 
innocence, the ſtate which ought to be, and the ſtate of good 5 
men after death, in a great meaſure, coincide, Each of them . 
is a ſtate of perfection. "To this perſect ſtate, our affeiong 1 
inſtinQively diſpoſe, and our reaſon guides, us; to this ſtate, 
our love of pleaſure and averſion to pain prompt ug; to this 
| Bate, the diſpoſition 3 ereat ion 1 the dif- 
enſations of providence impel us; to this fiate, the voict 
— ations and the voice of God call us; for this ras | 


v form us. To this conſummate fate, therefore, it is our 
MW higheſt wiſdom, in ſpite of 22 and 


" Having aonfitcre® 5e ate of nature. according to the dif 


ferent ſenſes of the term, 1, as a ſtate of innocence; 3, a9 4 g 


molt all that is without and within us tend, in ſome degree,” 
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diſcouragement, to feek, under the operation of the God of 


nature, with all that power, which it has pleaſed hint to beſtow: 
upon us. For, to ſay all in a word, to he in this ſtate is to be” 


perſect in our kind, and to enjoy the greateſt happineſs, com- 
tent to our nature. g 
*2. What has been ſaid, will ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to cor- 


rect certain errors, which have been produced by a miſappli. 


cation of the terms, natural equality, natural liberty, and nat 
ral rights. There never was a time, in which men were, in all 
reſpeRts, egual/; in which they had a liberty of doing what they 

- Pleaſed; or in which they had the ſame rights. Natural equality 
conſiſts in juſtice being equally. adminiſtered to all; and our 
form of government is better fitted to maintain this natural e. 
quality than any other that either is, or ever was. Natural he 
| bGerty is the liberty of 2 all good and no evil; for this liber 
ty and no other does the God of nature conſer; and with re» 
gard to this liberty, all men in this country are as free as 
bt; all which will appear more evidently in what followg 

of this work. Natural rights are thoſe, which are inherent in 
the nature or perſons of men, The ſubjeR of them is a per; 
fon's ſelf, But to whatever real, and not ſictitious, tate, we 


” vive the name of the fate of nature, it is evident, that we cad 


Tearn no more from it,” with regard to the rights of men, thag 
from the preſent ſtate. f | 


In order that we may ſee what are their rights, all that is 


neceſſary, is to confider them as unconnected individuals, 


Four men from the four quarters of the world meet on an un 


inhabited iſland; each occupies a E of it; each has his pers 
ſanal and real rights; and his perſonal and relative duties (for 
there is no ſtate in which men can exiſt, in which they have 
not their duties as well as their rights). The rights of each 


are what is his own; his duties, thoſe things, which he ought? 
to do. They afterwards aſſociate either for the purpoſe of de, 
fending themſelves againſt ſtrangers, or of obtaining ſome: 


common object. Here then there is a civil ſociety, and the, 
rights and duties of thoſe four men are now determined, end 
afterwards regulated, by their convention or agreement. Their 


* ſtate, as connected together, has been very properly called 


the ſocial tate, or the ſtate of ſociety. But their ſtate, cons 


| fidered as unconneRed individuals, has been very improperl 


called the ſtate of nature, or their natural ſtate, For this is 
an expreſſion ſignifying a ſtate, which never had a real exif 
| 9 — 
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tence. It is an exprefſien nat only improper, but ambiguous. | 
It may, therefore, be yſed equivocall 11 men n | 
qpinion, that they have rights, which they never at any time 
had; or men, without any evil. intention on the part of. the. 
rſon who uſes it, way themſelves run into the fame error. 
ides, tho“ there had been, (which there never was) any 
late in which men were once equal; yet as the circumſtag- 
tes, and relations, the whole cqudition of individuals is per- 
1 changing, that equality muſt ſoon have been anni, 
lated, and the greatelt ine quality with regard both to rights 
and dptics, created. - | : 
What has been ſaid, will ſerye alſo to correct the errors 
of ſome with regard to the origin of political conſtitutions or 
forms of government. 

The exiſtence of men as unconnected individuals is extreme» . 
ly rare or uncommon, that is, unnatural, The natural itate of 
men is a ſocial Rate, 1 are always found in groupes; aud, 
prior ta any poſitive infitutions, are, for the molt port con- 
neted by conſtitutions or bodies of laws, which riſe ſponta- 
neouſly z which are dictated by the occafionz; which become 
forms by their being uſed and found beneficial ; and 772 
are either binding in rer being parts of the law « 
nature, or become binding by th 4 — of thoſe, who 
receive from them protection. 22 

E eee 
to then r; their laws re ing their mi rights an 
duties, when put together, compoſe Cie raiden 2 
ons. It is juſt as natural for all ſocieties of men to have con · 
ſtitutions or bodies of political laws, tho? they never have been 
written, or formally agreed on, as it is for individuals to have 
eyes. For what eyes are to the individual, that are political 
hws or canſtitutions to ſociety, Perhaps, there is net one + 
exception to this general aſſertion, except in times of anarchy, 
when government is diſſolved; And even then, the parties in · 
to which the tate is ſplit, mult each have a temporary conſti- 
4 9 jod of ſociety, in which, generally ſpeakin 

u an 1 f , wal { 7 ) 
men are — innocent, and in which their buſineſs s 
fimple and eaſily tranſacted, few laws are neceſſary ; and thoſe 
are the dictates of reaſon. It is only in a ſtate of ſociety, 
ſomewhat advanced, when the affairs of men are multiplied and 
become complex, that ** with regard to rights ny 1 
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30 De State of Mature. ..3 
and then vpe. dictated at firſt by reaſon judging according ti 
the merits of any caſe, become hes 24 4.44. ciſes that wi 
litigated, Thus, the rules, by which a father manages his 
family, receiving additions according to circumſtances, become 
thoſe, by which a chieftain governs his tribe; and theſe again, 
being augmented by the ſame natural proceſs, become delt 
which govern a nation. | | 
There is no doubt, that this is the courſe of nature in the 
formation of political laws or conſtitutions; from whence we 
may ſee the error of thofe, who contend, that no country hay 
a conſtitution, in which the people, either individually, or by c 
their repreſentatives, as in a few flates in modern times, has 
not met, and agreed how they ſhould be governed, and expref A 
ed their agreement by writing. But even this, if it be an ad i © * 
vantage, is an advantage, as will appear in the ſequel, poſſ I gen 
ſeſſed in the hi degree by the Conflitution of Britain. | ©” 
8 Upon the whole, the natural, that is the perſonal, rights of * 
men are ſeen intuitively, and recognized as ſoon as they are full { 
mentioned. Their adventitious rights including in that tert cr 
all their rights as members of civil ſociety, are diſcoverable 
by reaſon judging according to the nature of exiſting circum» right 
1 8 ces. 1. er to diſcover thoſe rights, it is abſurd ts 1 
ve recourſe to a concerning a of nature, This it" | 
felf. is error; and it leads to error, Alita is, at any times " 


neceſſary to a people, is candour, or a diſpoſition to acknows. 
ledge rights, when reaſon bath diſcovered what tliey are. * 
PFF rd... 
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Perſon who * for ſome agreement a | between the title 
of a bobk and its contents, will be ſomewhat ſurpriz- 


a ad: cd, upon peruſing the Rights of Man,“ that Mr Paine 


ts af $,0uld naturally be 


PIE ſhould have given to thoſe two of bis publications that title. 
| For, inſtead of ways fs them, what, from their name, one 
to expect, a diſtin, clear, true, and 


7 HEY full fate of the rights of men, one finds only one that is con- 


- 


1erWY fuled, obſcure, erroncous, and partial to which the author 
| has added a flimſy commentary on the French declaration of | 


ts. e ** 
rd ts Mee foe he, „ we have ſpoken, and that but in 


zie in. part, of the Natural Rights of man; we are now to ſpeak of 
umeß his Civil Rights, and ſhew how the one originates from the o- 


wou A cher.!“ By the natural rights of man, Mir Poing here means, 
et merely thoſe rights, with which a man is born, and which 
n ioherent in his perſon, but (as is obvious from his diviſion 
WW of all rights into natural and civil, as well as from the tenor 
s bis diſcourſe upon rights) all the other rights alſo of men 
Int of ſociety, whether natural, {that is perſonal and origi- 

mal) or adventitious; ſuch as the rights, which any perſon out 


oe _ 
vY ociety may have, to me progeny; 299 ohm s, and ta 4 


een. All theſe rights, which he denominates © natural 
bis,“ in contradiſtinction to. © civil rights,” he ſpeaks of, 
+ MW xccording to his o confeſſion, © but in partz” and yet he 
el us, that © the civil rights of man originate from his na», 
wal.” A knowledge of the natural rights of man is the da- 

In or principles from which he infers his civil rights; and yet 
e fiates his natural rights © but in part.“ Notwithſtanding, 


I. * fee Dr Ferguſon's Inflitutes of Moral Philoſophy, and Sir Willa 
= Iacktous's Commentaries on the Laws of Rngland: * begs. 


. 172 . 
a Of the Rights of Mmm, 'Y 
build all his fuperſtructure of . regenerating governments,” . 
redrefling wrongs, and giving to man what he calls his righty MW * 
Is this tt e candid and clear, reaſoner who is to * man. Wen” 
kind! 1s this the light that has fet the world in a blaze! Fyl 
we muſt be faols indeed, if it produce any thing but a blaze; 

As it is neceſſary, that men ſhould know what rights they 
may have out of ſociety, in order that they may know what 
rights they have in it, I mall here. beg leave to offer a few 
oy on on * and then on the relative, 
rights of men. But prior to this, it may be proper to take 
notice of the term right, n into which 
ights have been divided. | Ft ws 
The term right, when it is uſed to fignify the relajiond 

which a 2 to what belongs to him, or what is , 
own, expreſſes a fimple idea. The idea itſelf of ſuch a rely 
tion is ſimple; and therefore cannot be deſcribed, or defined 
but by another expreſſion equivalent to the term rig ti 

however, ſufficiently well underſtood by the moſt i * 
perſon, and even by children, when it 1 things that ang 
within the ſphere of their knowledge. Every perfpn knowy . 
the meaning of the terms * mine,” „ thine, * his, . 
There is not a peaſant, who does not ugderfiand the meaning 
of the word right; though, if defired to expreſs the idea com 
veyed by it, he would probably be at a lofs for words, or 6% 
preſs himſelf in a way leſs proper and ſignificant. Ki 
2 right as been defined, the relatum of a perſon toi 
thing, in which no alteration ought to be made without kill 
own conſent;” and ſuch things are the conſtituenta of the pas 

fon, or the conſtituents of his jtate®, hs bh. | 
4 Rights may be considered in reſpe® to their ſubjeft, « 
in reſpe& to their ſpurce. In the firit reſpect, they are f 
to he perſonal, or real. In the ſecond, they are ſaid toW 
l. or 9 1 b en e * 3 

6 rights of men ful » they its re 
the conftlntn bref plow They are t 125 which 
they have ta the limbs and members dt the body, to the & 
culties and 5 CR mind, and bo on on of 1 7 

« Real rights ſubſiſt in things, of which any perſon . 
have the excluſive uſe." The? are the r 40 ich a wa 4 
has to all thoſe external things, which are his, and which col 1 
flüute, or make up, what is called a man's outward chu tine 


% 


* 


+! tuoys that very great powers may. be entruſted, to them wit 


„„ % MY 
/ - committing crimes; and the political rights or powers of the 
* different conſtituent parts of any ſlate, ought to be, in a g 


equal, the more wiſe and virtuous any people is, the greater 
| we; 44pyol political rights ar powers be; and ſo contrariwilks 
pa 


every man ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of 
neither injure, nor be * by, any other. This dige 
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ſafety there are others ſo vitious that they cannot be ſafgy 


entruſted with any; they require. coercion and reftraint tas 
blige them to perform their dots, and to prevent them fron} 


meaſure, in proportion as the character of the people 
proaches. to either of theſe extremes. All other things be 


rticular rule can be given, according to which palith 

cal rights ought to be always diſtributed amongſt the differ 
conſtituent parts of any civil ſociety, A general rule is, hi 
thols rights that he my 


tion of 1 J np «Fords ſecurity to all; and the db 
ing of ſecurity is the chief end and defigo of all civil.or pd 


tigal ſociety. x ; 15 muſt yi 
Though, in this country, ſome minute things of a polite e 
nature may require to be altered, when it can be done mil” **: 
ſaſety yet the chief excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitui jt 
as wi .* appear in this work, is, that for « long ne 
paſt, but eſpecially — the acceſſion of his preſent M j-& of 
ts the throne, the public or political rights of all ranks eat 
been ſuch as ta ſecure to all raoks their private or civil rightly * **! 
The theories of ſpeculative men, our on pafſjans and ind 4 
ginations, nay our very reaſonings concerning political right ray 
may miſlead us. But when, in any country, every indie Roc. 
enjoys ſccurcly what is his own, we are 0 that, in WW , not 
country, the . diſtribution of political power is juſt vn 
ought to be. We here judge from a clear and obvious at * 
and ſuch facts never can deceive us, Now, all things con en ot 
, there is no country in the world where u man has ſuch Wi deed ch 
{ curity for what is his own as in Britain; an yndoubted prog ei « 
that, in that country, the diſtributian of palitical power is Þ 3 
Nay, to a perſon that is well informed, it will appear * way 
upon reflexion, that any confiderable alteration with regard But, | 
politieal rights, would there ruin that very ſecurity, which func 10 
micht be intended to promoten. bp of any fy 
I + The two bills lately paſſed in Parliament, the one againſt © real” 
NN and attempts,“ and the gaber again 488 II 
Done mectivgs,” take from no may aby of reg co cal rights, — had 
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WI Beſides the dbove mentioned claſſes of rights, there is auo- 
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ks 10 tegulzee only che uſe «f thoſe rights, or to provent fuck 


m/abuſc of them 8s would end in the deſtruQion and miſery of the coug- 


uy: Thay re of the fame' pature with the ſuſpenſion of the 

Fps AG; ard the ſame n the three, For, when 
ime: ultiply, faith Dr Ferguſon, Inftitutes of moral Philoſophy, F.. 
aber crimes multiply, and criminal: are enabled to employ the forms of as 
the fubter fuges of iniquity, it may be neceſſary to alter ſuch defefive forms, E- 


36s. if they were (what they are not, but what ſome have erroneouſly | 


contended they arc) an infringement of our political rights; yet this i 
fripgement is _ for the ſpace of three years; and, therefore, 2 
ther a ſuſpenſion than an julripgenient of thoſe rights. But it is not e- 
un n fuſpenfion of them, Por the exerciſe of thoſe rights in thinking, 
is ſpeaking, writing, meeting, and petitioning, in every right und in- 
pacent way, bout all . affairs, is not interrupted by thoſe! acts even 
for a ſingle inſtant. ſs as, therefore, are not an infringement, nor 
even a ſuſpenſion, of any of our political rights, but ſimply « regulation 
of them z 3 regulation. urged. by neceſſity hertelf, ro which all things 
muſt yield. I would'beg leave here to appeal, to the heart of any ſober 
aud reaſonable man, whether be would not, for any time almoſt, fub- 
mit even to the deſpotiſm ef Turkey, rather than ſee ated, in this coun- 

„ thaſe ſcenes of qpprefſjon, 6 wat cruclty, and blond; which, 
in theſe few years, have ſucceſſively come upon the public ſtage of 
France? Vet the prevention of ſuch diteſul calamiries was the very 
ad of thoſe n acts ot regulations, and what reddered them in- 
Mpenſibly neceſſary. in paſſing them, our preſent L.egiſlature ated 
„t only 3 neceſlicy of circumſtance». which juſtifies what» 
over it requires, but according to precedeats of the r of t 
pountry in former times, aud according to many precedants of 2 fimil 
mature, though infinitely more dangerous to liberty, in the republit of 
None. In that republic, when any great public danger was ap 
d, not their nobility and commons in conjunction, but their ſenate, J e. 
ther nobility alone, created a chick magiſtrate, and conferred on him a 
power, which was unlimited either in extent or duration, and for 
, or zbule, of which he was not reſponſible even upon the laying © 
down of his office. © The 'necelity'of exiſting circumſtances juſtified in- 
deed their ſenate in conferring ſuch power» z but the ſuperiority of the 
Bt Conftitution to that of Rome, and indeed to all other republican 
canſticutions, appears eminently in this, that our Legiſlature never; 
2 vader the neteſſity of veſting any ſuch powers in the Supreme 

rice. ” 

But, if our liberty be in any danger from thoſe as, the danger is the 
ſame to men bf all rank; hr rap re ſpe & neither the riches nor rank 
any ſubject. And. therefore, if there ſuuulil be any real ground to ap · 
* danger from them, thoſe very perſons through the nation, who 
(ve been foremoſt to ſupport the paſſing of them, would again be fore- 
moſt to have them repealed even before the end of thoſe three y f 
when their validity expires, and the ads themſelves become as ve 
they bad never beep made. In buth cafes, ſuch men would ac only 
- the very ſame motive, a regard io their own private rights, and li- 
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4 not impaired, imes ſup by politics i ; 
tutions;_ but owes its 88 to poli itica eee an | 
impaired only by e and Tg There u 
be, N Weerty: . * e aint; and ſt 40 8 
eeliaty reſtraints laid upon all, that make all free, 
mM "Another af the abſolute rig his of men is latent j 
Security is a certain 25 of wind arifing from 
coufidence which 5 pon, that yeither bis perſon, 
property, nor any of of his other x 155 are iu any danger, 1 
10 5 01 is founded in the val a man has jo bis Th 
AD n 7 property, and liberty,. For, withourl ſo) 
be ,ng,cnjoyment 8 of perſonal, det 
Fakes acd, Without 9 6 enjoyment u che ſe rights, thay 
7 would, in all caſes, be mych dimjniſhed, and jn lomg; 
nnihilated.. A perfan v ho is apprehenſi ve of vialenee being 
red to his hob, or of being deprived of his poſſe ſſions, put ; 
Ye. Or pela: lead of receiving enjoyment, ſullors pally 
N55 perſons, who cauſe that pain, do him a real Wit 
10575 any ih EM a right to be placed in a 'Gtuatjon, . in whigh; 
ay be fee frm all appro of injury hay * 
ight to ſecui ity 
Security, that choice, lkffing,, can never be enjoys 
er government; and, undet no government i in the 
warkl. oh any perſan of reflxtion enjoy it in {= very 85 
degree as under that of Britain. There, the hi 
ocean, riſe up, agaioſt every invader; and the laws ſpread: has 
fare every inbabitant à ſhield, 3 protects — not g 
Tue 4 ok bat eve e exec) Gi 
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1 yo} the Rights of Men. = 3 
: "The right to this ſort of liberty is founded in the rights 
erſos and property. For if a man had not a liberty of net, 
| Feed uſing theſe in every, innocent way as he ſees meet, by 
could not he ſaid to yoſſeſs. or enjoy them, His right to thew 
would not be excluſive of the right of every ather man which) 
is implied in the very votian ofa right; chat is, in other Word 
he would have no right to them.) - 
Is civil fociety, the actions of men are in part refirainedy 
but, under good goverartent, their liberty is not thereby ig 
fringed, but in fa produced, or realized, 1 Natural libeyp 
ty is not impaired, as ſometimes ſuppoſed, by political ing 
tutions; but owes its exiſtence tu political inflitutiens, and Wi 
impaired only by uſurpations and wroags®*'# There wou 
be no liberty without ſome degree of reltraint ; and it is onl 
the neceſſary reſtraints laid upon all, that make all. free. © 
6. Another of the abſolute rights of men is Security,” 
Security is a certain tranquillity of mind arifing from t 
confidence which a 2 that neither his perſon, nap 
property, nor any of his other rights, are in any danger, I 
1 ta ſecurity is founded in the rights & man has o bia 
elf his poſſeſſions, property, and liberty, For, without ſee” 
curity,. there could be no enjoyment either of perſanal, off 
real rights; ard, without the enjayment of theſe rights, theiß 
value. would, in all caſes, be much diminiſhed, and in ſomey; 
annihilated. A perſon who:is-apprehenſivg of violence being 
offered to his life, or of being deprived of his poſſeſſions, pros 
Xrty, or liberty, ioſtead of receiving enjoyment, ſulfors paing 
The perſon, or perſons, who cauſe that pain, do him a real ins 
N 15 tand he has a right to be placed in à ſituat jon, in which; 


7 


e may he free from all apprehention of injury, that is, he hay 
2 fight to ſecuity 4 | MD OMA 1 
| Cant; that choice ble ſſing, eau never be enjoyed but 
under government; and under no government in the whole 
world. can any perſan of reflection enjoy it in ſo very high 
degree as under that of Britain. There, the billows of the 
ocean riſe up agaialt every igvader; and the bs be- 


fare every inbabitant a ſhicld, which protects him not guy 
from the attacks, but even from the threatenings of exery gy, 


in Fo, 4+; 3 BY c © -4 N + 1 th hors | 440 
. Another of the abſolute rights, of men, js aþe right, of 
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Every man, though he ſhould ngt be a member of any i, 
ee a right of defending inked bis en an. 
ja general all his rights againſt every other. If no injury is 
tither offered, or:apprehended, to his xights,, there is no 0c» 
tion for defending them; but if there ſhould, he may ſe 
ſoch means to defend them, and obtaia ſecurity, as are negeſ- 
My, and may prove effetual ** Dy the law of ave, by 
may._uſe thoſe means only, that are neceſſary; for all unnece 
fary violence in defending a man“ bs bo is unjuitifiable and „ 
jurious, and render even the defen ef of his rights culpable, 
An individual, whaſe righis are either invaded, or in danger 
of being invaded, heft re he proceed to force in his own de- 
fence, oughit to uſe every other prohable means to ſecure them. 
He ought to endeaybur to perſuade the aggreſſor to debit, 
from injurin him ; he may amuſe him, dr uſe ſtratagem, to, 
make him defift ; and if he is obliged ta uſe; farce i the main- 
taining of what is his own, he has a right to uſe it 10 fo far 
as is neceſſary,” but no farther. If he go beyond what ig ne- 
ceffary, the aggreſfor and he then shange places; and he, is, 
his turn, becomes the aggreſſor.  _ N A. 

The right of defence ia founded in the tight which rer 
perſon has to himſelſ and his own. If there were no dange E 
either offered, or apprehended, ro theſe, the right of defenc 
would not exit, becaule* it would pot be neceſſary; for 1 8 
the beceſfty of bing this right, that etrates it. & man of 
an extenfive underſtanding and benevolent hgart, will bear 
much, and paſs by many petty injuries, before he proceed to 
make uſe of iti. When he is under a necefſity of uſing it, he 
vill. do it with a certain degree, of reluctance and with regret ; 
aud the means of defence, whatever they are, he will uſe on» 
ly to maintain his own rights, not to injure the perſon, b 
whom they are in danger. * A. perſon is more concerned, 
ſays z F phflotopher of the preſent age, to maintain and 
exerciſe the affeAions of a beneficent mind, than he is to pre- 
ferve-his eondition,in any other reſpettꝰ. 1 * 

In fell BANG) the right which every individual out of it 
has to defend; himfelfiand bis rights, is veſted} in the magi- 
irate, whoſe "office it is tor rd him protection. Vet there 


are caſes even rw government, in which a man may uſe Ne, 4 
tural right of defence; as when, an attack is made on | 
ald, 1 propert Fond?" x61 y ral, when the arm tl wt 5 
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915 5 — ure, may * % mem cithet as; ryemby 
2 or a&loang Huluargungennched: iuuν] 
beeu Sryowenuſlycalkel:the — 
3 10% chair — aivigy 
0 riklus g, becauſe all wh them 
ty ng 35 uatulg, or belong; t it. They ave.) 
* impreſcriptille, 7 —— ble, add inalienablei“), Nane 
the other. rights of "nn et np NO | 
ent # aliensted ;: I. ifa an rity mays 
by, * Falte Be ſotfeited / and 22 * 
Ne wanne —— dag ether with, KH . 
N ide criminal in : ; preſent — — ia rightad} 
In engl: ſociety, the abfubne zighte ef men, i i 
"they gan have 4 * exiflenc in, gen, commonly expred 
by the terme, Life, Liberty, and Property 6. ond 
by the ſingle word“ Libertics,! uſed to ſiguify not only 
ſonal liberty, but the vareſtrained innocent uſe ot every; 
"tigle is a perſon's Hate, Phe def oe: of theſe rights, r 
_berties, cogetber with the. preſervation and improvemank the 
virtue and happineſs. of, men (ſo far as Is were 
* human inſtitutions} is, or gughs. 0 be, the ve | 
Kr as it certainly is. 4he only xatignal, and cr 
all civil allociations.; And by the proportion in which, tu din 
<nd j is > obtajeed, an zugt. by «oy certain — of pong 


an | governniey A 4 t were at is cauld, 2IY 
U in a high er n Leue e 

Er ment, waskd IH nd t — 
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but a reality, a Sqvergigns . 142 

Let the 2 2 who ts acquainted JE SED and mate 
238 now pauſe, if he Ie and zeflct,whethab 

n_any goverament, monatabical, or ycgullica oy «bg 
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7 1 eben- Me 
s Nun . all of one „* e their natural ri 
ended bah w demo Lafee, 16 by chase eg ons, | 
10.2 un ans, chat'-meo/2are equal 25 to wheir perfonkl} 1 h ri al i 
ne he affen d truth z 1 — Whey Dent Hehets Ii 
Anon ed ner : And Hough it hits _— 
—— was — menning * ver 1 ow 
tm that th e has net Tire ren mecti 
has yet inſtadeted it ; and that no other meauing thay t 
mes confifienty be drawn From. his words.” Porz veral Wrk- 
| ers both in France and ud, have fotnetimes calted the ab- 


ight int | 


ty — (<bys ; 
Nane fs followed thoſe eek ore NOW refer te 
an ideal fate of nature, andthe Frenck in particular, Is 
Wheatiments,” it is fair to ſupple; that, When he uſes the [; 
words' with them; 'he'uſes them fi the ſame ſenſe. "Now 
this ſenſe of the word natural rights, there is no equality 

amongſt men; bor 6 che N s in the wo 


| #'whenfoever they" eame f wito it,” either 2 Ame Kind 8 
nan Ie faive in number. For dne bas his perſonet Tights 
e < werely; another oped hots to brepkrty, an 
_ of perhaps; alfo# tight to 6 Any a differente of age, 
ult redgth, onderfiaitdicg) virtue, and external uns, Cre 


diſtin&tions''or „ they are not all 6 one gegen 
ven in what has bet n termed /be te of tabu e glary 
impropriety in la rad even A Sohne | in ** 
EEG ao I 

very ſup , "us edindivida 
houghY © It 8 6 true, that Mr Puite er to introduce <q 
"of: property, or rather" to exeire in . of the 
+ C86 


vain expectation of it, with ve art, but not with? 
ſufficient fot his'purpofe”* Tooth kiſs" pit 
dy halves, He would have 2 6. be hat pr cli 5 


oy — 2 (4 Fe to 5 wen. 
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„ ee , 
ö ous, ex pre ſſions are fitted to excite in the minds of the 0 a 
expeRation* of an equal ſhare uf the property of che "mel 
hilt the rich'themfelves being accuſtomed to ſuch expreſſial 
uſed in a certain ſenſe, are apt to feel lefs alarm. 
. Another author, more philofophic in 8 but 
rveulity leſs artful, than Mr Paine, though moſt probably equal 
ly iR diſpoſed, bas ſpoken plainly ont. With a boldneſs and 
fropt ey, that would become a Catilive, to ſhew' us the preteniſ 
ed beauty of Equality, he plucke off che covering, with 
which Paine would have concealed its real deformity. - This 
author, whoſe works have been countenanced by certain mig 
ee openly condemns inequality of property 
deavours, with an affected philanthropy, to ſhew the advan 
. that would ariſe. from an equal diſtribution of vichey 
' warns the rich of their danger, ſhould they attempt ton 
ſiſt ſuch diftribution®,” But the kingdom is vouſed by "thi 
doctrines of theſe men, and in arms againſt their defigniy 
They have themſelves ſounded the alarmf, ' K 2 . 
BET "p83 6 F ere ; 1. 
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A'S the richer and frenth of any acer are the g 
As the riches and ſtrength of any ſociety are the 
AX gate of the riches and firength-of its members, fail 
ts are the ſum of the rights of all the individuals that eum 
poſe it. But as, in civil ſociety, there muſt be legiſlators, my 
giltrates; and ſubje&s, from their relative ſituation, one indi 
vidual may have more, and another leſs, than their abſoluts 
ts, or thoſe rights which they would have, were they aut 
F ſociety, or not members of it. The legiſlator acquires g 
right to enact laws for the whole ſociety; and the magiſſrati⸗ 
a right to execute them; rights which do net belong to am 
may ont of ſociety: And the rg gives up, except in eaſi 
of neceſſity; be belag judge in his own cauſe, and ſuch 2 
YEW. RET) £44 16 ff 4129540 7 WR 1-414 eam 1 
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# the Rights f Mew 
ble ties his ſe ce 
Gr ns my may. ak ali pf N 91 . 
, tne 17 | 
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la civi 5. 52 every mn 
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= | dale maſt 8 e; Mer 755 ate im 

ut it may not! 
improper, briefly to. ſlate hst, in | general, 
the different members conlidered in their: di 
or the relative rights of men. 

Theſe are the rights of 4he Legiflator, of the Magiſtrate, 
dad of the Subject. 

1 The rights of Wan only thoſe which be. 
long to N 2s private individuals, but thoſe which zuthorize 
them to make tuch laws, as thall conduce t to the public good 
and alſo a compen ſat ion for ow 2 lervice, whether they - 


ſhall demand ſuch © : 
That legiflators' heve a mens — 8 2064 ſais, bas never, 
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perhaps, been called ia queſtion, ry hy © by that very extra. 
ordinary" writer of tha pfgfent timee, William Godwin, 
efferts, that "7 not un affair of human 2 
tence 0% that ie, in other worde, that no defeription of 
whatever have a right to enact any la 99 It is; 
that, in making taws, men have no fight to depart fi EY 
hws of God, of nature und of tea For. reaſon, or. 
D ſpeaking,” God is the unixerſal legiſtator, in #6 
nuc 
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: to-enatt ſuch laws as ure confor 
— h 4 right and 2 in — 
conduei ve te human happineſs. Nay: it.is far 
true, ahad meu, whether they: with or not, are ugdera 
bly. af enacting fuch laws. For every 


man has a certain LY 
@ living; or fle pf Nip, N Varied jodted bu 
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he gives laws to all natlons. But it is equally tries 
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8 * 2. Of the Re n. | 
Fit laſts} and his way or rule of life is his law; tug 
Fonly's 2 of life that can render him happy. Soy 
ng, therefore, that all men maſt have a certain way 
PE, or certain rules or laws of liſe; and ſeeing that mh 
In Lead a good life, if they world lead a happy one, that f 
mut have good rules of laws of life; they have not only a right 


do ende good we, but they are under an indiſp neegh 

fit N their oa happiness. 
This is e what the ſupreme Legiſlator of heavy 
and earth has done, and what he ſtill continues; and, in th 
be are * followers of God.“ In this, they- uſe only their 


ght, and perform an indiſpeaſthle duty. Ia mechanics, may 
udy the laws of nature, and from them deduce rules for the 
ion of all machines; and in morals and politics, they! 


and from that, they deduce rules and laws for their privats 
LA pores conduct. In both they de the fame thing. 
u, they are but the interpreters of the will of - 4 
dotb, they do not, properly ſpeaking, make laws, hut inter 
pret, and apply to particular cafes, thoſe laws which area 
eady made by God, aad give them an additional ſanQiog 
which, in the preſent ſtate of human nature, is abſolutely as 
ceſſary to their being obeyed. And, in this ſenſe of mak 
laws, if we except the neceffary:ſanRion of men, © legillath 
don, “ or the making of laws, „ is not an affair of human comps 
petence;'* for all the laws of men are, in this ſenſe, already 
_ ordained by God; and the duty of men is, by the indy 5. 


to alter them, à truth which was d well n before 
were born, as it will be when we ſhall be dead. 
eren 
competence, or that men hate vo right to make lawe, 16, 18 
every other ſenſe of the words, falſe. This manner of ſpeaks 
ing is paradoxical, iofidiqus,: and any -Hangaroves and can be 
R. ended for nothing elſe, but ta ſhake men's mindslouſe, from 
"all the jait e their country, by, making 
them believe, that men have no right to bind them by any laws 
whatever. But though he making ol che eternal laws of N 
*ligion and Morality dose not belong to men, but is che work 
ef God, in the fame mannes that all the laws of nature arg I en 
LES | 2 1 of 2 wel . | yet 8. 
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gut the intern off his laws, 30d the replying of chem. 
e cales, chat is, the mak ing af 4157 dhe a 
ſenſe of the wards, is the right and a noe 
they muſt uſe, a city with-which'they nm FOR 
zhoogh, ne law. almoſt nge be made for & git | | 
Saluoſt all caſes will he both. Weak yh 1 hat” 
Ivy to -bimſelf; ng eas 1 W * 
hwhſs and | 3 
and wo 
2 t. road %s the ole of 15 . 
God and nut ure to certain particular caſes, ſuchs 
eee und mi in bi | 
g&vour them at their pleaſure..; The molt general I. 


end naturt, with regard to the gctious of men vr 
allcaſts,; we ſſiguld obſtain from; what is, v. and — 
rigktü. But it is enſy ta fee! what fene of wicked 

abiſcry-the v on wauld foon be, wete: it hot for e 
bes, which define what right and wrong. are ia particular 
caſes, aud which have ever bern found, in ſume megſure, f 
aeflacy ta. reſt rain the re men. Though. God w 
the univerſal legiſlator to the Iſraelites, as well ies: all other: 
tions z yet knowing how apt med are td N ad mi 4 
apply his Fenerullawe, and what 3 ad ilar), rela” 
rife; if every mum wereleft to interpret and apply 
own caſe, e. 49 give to thut db — 8 


ular laws) both political and civil pad, j LOOM | 
prople needed ſuch Ag can any other nation A tens 
Ae the hole. .ahough men can neither Mag, nor, a, 


the hu God and: namrey, yer they, can, aod,onght; i 
mutt, make ſuch poluive laws! as coogduce tm their . acer 5 
end happineſot and ta fay, that chey either cannats; or, bag 5 
not, 15, in the. ahmen and; orfipary. tenſe, of the w 
een is 6diqug.and;dangerpus. 

2. In civiliſesicty, the ma rate bse, 10 only his 192 
48 a private: /iadividual,. but, all thals which belong to. 14 | 
the capacity of a magiſtrate ; and, theſe,;are all thale 2 

F, | 


arbich may qualify him fon the proper .cxereile: 9 
#hat is, for defending the. Rate.) from; te 1970 4 
-maigtanieg: of; internal peace 96% fan — gs 9 
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aommanding the ſubject as the pf 7 A 5 uch a 
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nere or leid, is his right, as a m reer 
3 * ernment « bat Mo 
| nors) bus no ri of he. 
princes an ex alt | 


ther “ duties.“ 
. Whon theſe men 


nen LF 
alter L arg magiſtrates, th 
1 hte have, in gene 
rfe& (which 1s 795 
r deſired, eel not * 4 y the preſcat v4) 4 
© would probably belittle {4 no uſe for human ge 
meg but 48 men are Mill imperfec, and frequently, SY a 
tiogs, there is if] negd 21 this ſort of Lays . 50 
ſome Have affetedly ll formal A 00 5 ” | 
ood; human Fee 5 'the'd vine, were pot. . 
wal. Bat if human goverüment 1 neceſſary, laws are ng 
7 If laws be neceſſary, magiſtrates {that. is, men 8 


„in ſome ſott, aoſwerable to the 4 ſor their of . 


cial conduct) are NN to execute whe by mw 1 185 f 
ſtrates are neceſſaty to cute the J 

right- to execute them, Wis is ſo their N Wit would 

world be; if we had no government, no reſtraint u pour © he 7 
tions of ſome men, that ie, no laws, and no mi 
execute the laws?” A hell, in which the wicke 9 1525 | 


AZ _ conſtant! firs tormentors the righteous, . Kiags and Prinz 


ces, .therefafe, aud all magiſtrates, have a.right, 4 5 
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not certainly in the . of philoſopher phers, in the 2 pod 
received ſenſe of the word. Their 22 nn infere 
from facts; and when they edaavour 


| OY 1 prejudices, they endeavour to ſhake of ce. 


122 it is an gl pros 1 aid, the legal and natural 4 

: of 'the magiſtrate, by giving him a certain degren 
of fplendaur aud tate 1 in his, « nels, i in his-atteudances in the 
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68 Of the Rights of Men. 
ſenſes in which the terms, rights and duties, have been uſed, 


Duties ſametimes means what ane man may claim from anos! 
ther, as his rights; and, at other times, only. what a perſon 
ought to da from choicef, Of the firit ſort of duties are all 


reciprocal rights and duties; of the ſecond ſort are all the be. 
nevolent affections and the expreſſions of them; ſuch as friend» 


ſhip, charity, and all friendly, and charitable actions; all}, 
which are duties merely, Reciprocal duties being alſo rights,- 


the performance of them may be forced; thus, a maſter, or 
ſervant may oblige or compel . one another to perform the dus 
ties, which they have engaged to perform, that is, to fulſill 
the conditions of their agreement, But the performance of 


thoſe duties which are not reciprocal, caunot be compelled 4. 


ſuch as the duties of beneyolence and charity. A has a con» 
ſiderable eſtate; B is a young man of merit with nothing. It 
may, perhaps, from circumſtances, be the duty of A, in poiut 
of benevolence, to aſſiſt B with leſs or more of his income; 
but B has no right to ſueh aſſiſtance, nor can he compel A ta 
afford it.“ I have 100 loaves, a, man in the next ſtrect ig 
iſhing of hunger, and one of my Joaves would preſerve bis 
life, to whom does the loaf ig juſtice belong$?” If the loaf 
be mine, it is my right, and in juſtice it belongs to me; but 
it would be an indelible reproach to me, if [ did not give it 
him to preſerve his life. | 
Caſes of neceſſity are exceptiens from all rules. Neceſſity 
implies, that a thing muſt be done, and therefore is a rule or 
las to itſelf. Thus, though the owner of a houſe, a horſe, 
a boat, a loaf of bread, or any ſuch thing, has a right to the 
| excluſive uſe of it; yet a perſon, to ſave his life, may uſe any 


or all of them without the owner's conſent. In ſuch caſes, | 


the uſe of them is juſtified by neceſſity. But ſuch uſe of any 
thing belonging to another does not give the perſon that uſes 
it, a right to it. On the contrary, he who daes any hurt or 
damage to another by the uſe of any thing belonging to that 
other perſon, (though that uſe may be juſlified by the neeefſi- 
ty of the ove) inſtead of acquiring a * to the thing uſed, 
becomes bound to repair the damage ſuflained by the other 
perſon. Men do not a ſays Solomon, if of 
L bis Jul bt if be bs fad, be full re . Jo, bs 


+ This latter is perhaps the proper ſenſe of the word. Bes Ferguſou's 
Inſtitutes of M. F | I; 
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Of the Right: of Men. e 
Ball give all the ſulfance of bis houſe; which words authorize 
1 cafe at Er 4 . whoſe neceffity obliges him to uſe 


the property of another, is bound to-compenſate him for the 


loſs he may thereby ſuſtain. Nut no neceſſity of one man can 
annihilate the right that another man has to his own, though 
it may juſtify the occafional uſe of iomethings belonging to 
him, in ſo far as that uſe is neceſſary, but no farther. Ins 
word, no neceflity can make mine thine, or thine mine. 

It is of the utmoſt importance, that we underſtand the dif- 
ference between Rights and Duties, and between Jultice and 
Charity. What is a man's right he may maintain by any 
means that are neceſſary right and juſt; what is his duty mere- 
ly (that is, not the right of any other at the ſame time) is 
what he ought to do, but what no man or body of men can 
compel him to do, anleſs that man or body of men have a right 
toit, which, by the ſuppoſition, is not the caſe, I have the 
ſum of ten pounds, which is my right, and I may uſe every 
neceſſary and right means to keep it: nother man wants its 
and circumſtances may be ſuch as make it my duty in point of 
tharity to give it him: But as it is my right, — not his, he 
may not compel me to do it. The ſame may be ſaid of Juſ- 
tice and Charity, I do a man juſtice when J give him what 


is his own. I do him an act of beneficence or charity, when 


I give him what is mine. Every man may be compelled to do 
juſt ice; but no man ought to be compelled to do actions of 
charity, except where the community, to which he belon 
is lawfully aſſeſſed for a maintenance to the poor; and, int 
caſe, for a man to contribute towards their = is not mere» 
Iv an action of charity, but of juſtice in full ing a legal ob- 


ligation, If it were the right of any man, or ſet of men, to 


- compel others to give to the poor, prior to any law of ſociety 


with regard to it, or if the poor were to force the rien to ſup- 
ply their wants, all rights, in the proper ſenſe of the word, 
would be annihilated, and actions of charity would be rob- 
beries, Indeed charity and all beneficert dbb in order to 


be ſuch, muſt be voluntary or ſpontaneous. Their nature is 


ſuch that they cannot be forced. The attempt to force them 
would alienate the affect ions of men. Inſtead of exciting be- 
nevolence and charity, it would excite diſguſt and averſion; 
and though, in ſome caſes, it might produce the external ef- 
fets of theſe virtues; yet it w deſtroy the virtues theme 
fclves||. 1 19591 93 70 It 


| God forbid, that 1 hould be here underſtood, as faying any ting 


have any meaning, does not believe revealed religion, nor, as 
it ſhould ſeem, any religion whateverſ, ſhould yet make uſe of 


one of the doctrines of Chriſtianity to eflabliſh the main doc» | 


trine of his book ; that he ſhould lay this doc rine as the chief 
| foundation 


that might prejudice the intereſt of the , Who are the brothers, though 
not the equals, of the rich. We — ited of God ami our 8 
viour, the cfieem and love of all good men, the dies or curſe, of 
the poor themſelves, rhe greateſt promiſes, and the moſt d1eaotul threats 
enings, in ſcripture, one of the ſtrongeſt impulſes of the heart ad a moſt 
refined plea iure, all to induce us to the practice of that manly and ami» 
able duty, charity. That wiſe and good being, who watches over us 
with the care of a parent, has ordained us to be inſtrumental in doing 
good to one ancther; and he has annexed a certain pleaſure to all bene» 
ent ations, as their natural reward. He who locks with compaſſion 
on the diſtrefſ-s of the poor, and relieves them, enjoys, in the action it- 
felf, a moſt delicious pleaſure, © he ſeeds upon the luſciouſneſs of grief; 
and when his heart diſſolves with forrow, “ in guihes pleaſure with the 
vide of wee.“ | —— | i 
If we conſider all the different ſorts of human bappineſs, we ſhall find, 
all things conſidered, that, next to the conſciouſneſs of acting a worthy 
part in life, and the hope of the apprebation and favour of God, the 
greateſt happineſs which we enjoy, is the happineſs of doing good. The 


man who ſhucs his heart and hand againſt the neceſſities of the poor, ſhits , 


from himſelf a ſource of the pureſt ple ſure. He, in ſo far, unmans 
himſelf by tripping bimſelf of part of his nature and natural happineſs, 
The chief advantage which a very rich man has over one that has juſt e- 
nough, is that he can do more good, and conſequently 107 more rati- 
anal and humane pleaſure, When a rich man is, like Job, 4 father ts 
the poor, he erjoys, in pitying and helping them, thoſe yearrings of the 
heart, which are indeed a very great pleaſure to thoſe who feel them, 
bu which can neither be felt, nor underſtood, by men ef a collous and 
inſc: fible heart. , | 


Far, therefore, very far indeed, would I be even from irfionatiog ary 


„% ' Of the Rule e n. 
It is rather fiogular, that Mr Godwin, who, if his words 


- 


thing that would, in the ſmalleſt degree, be derrimental to the poor. * 


All that I wiſh to do, is to obſerve, that juſtice and charity are diſtin 
duties z that men may be forced to be juſt; but that they neither onghe 
to be, nor can be, forced to be charitable, Yet it is but juſtice to the 
75 and country, in which we live, to lay, that no country in any age of 
the world has bcen fo diſtinguiſhed, perhaps, for charity as our own 
country at the preſent time; of which truth our hoſpitals, infirmaries, 
poor-bouſes, charity ſchools, donations, ſubſcriptions, collections, and 
all the different ways of bencfiting the poor, which are increaſing every 
day, are a proof, We may, perhaps, have gone backward in ſome things 
within this century paſt; but we have certainly made great progreſs n 
ſympathy, in charity, and, perhaps, in all the duties of humanity, We 

t to be * juit befrre we are generow;”? and yer never want “ a tear 


for pity, and a hand open as day, to meſting charity.“ | 5 


$ Godwin's Enquiry, . 3, P. 233, 333, 335. 


Of the Rights of Men, „ 
foundation of his grand ſyſtem of Equality of Property; that 
he ſhould infer from it, even though erroneouſly, the juſt ice 
of tht confuſed ſort of a community of goods, which he at- 
ſects to be forid of being introduced. But it is poſſible for a 
man to be a hypocrite, and yet an infidel, to cant, and yet 
thruſt at religion. When a man thus acts a double part, it is 
x proof not only of a little mind and a bad heart, but of a 
wrong cauſe. Truth ftands in no need of ſuch arts; its own 
native rages ſupports it; and all ſuch little artifices, when 
made uſe of to prop error, are, in reality, ſo many weights 
hung round it, which in the end bring it to the ground, Can' 
any thing be more impudent, or more abſurd, than to deny 
the truth of religion, and yet argue from its doctriues? Is this 
an inſult to the underſtandings of men??? 5 

The doctrine of our holy religion, made uſe of by Mr God - 
win, and to which I refer, is that very important one, which 
teaches us, that we are the ftewards of almighty God, and 
anſwerable to him for all our talents. = 

We are, indeed, the ſtewards of God. All that we poſ- 
ſeſs, we receive from him, and hold of him only as a bounty 
and in truſt, We have no right, or “ diſcretionary power” 
with regard to him. We are bound to uſe our ſtrength, un- 
derſtanding, wealth, all our natural, and all our acquired ta- 
lents, every farthing of our money, and every inſtant of our 
time, in that way, which he, in his law, directs ; and to him 
we are anſwerable for the uſe of all his gifts. But we are the 
ſtewards of God, and not of man; and for all thoſe actions, 
which are not gps to our fellow-creatures, but which 
may be unjuſt with regard to God, we are anſwerable, not. 
to man, but to the Lord of the univerſe. To this waiter, und. 
to him only, we muſt, with regard to ſuch actions, fand'or 
Fill. If 1 had not a diſcretionary power to do what I will 
with my own, except injury, 1 ſhould be a ſteward not of 
God, but of man. Some other perſon, or perſons; would 
have a power of commanding me to do what they pleafed 
with my on (for ſuch a power mult, in the laſt place, be 
lodged ſomewhere, before an right can de uſed, before my 
thing whatever can be done; becauſe God does not interfere, 
and therefore man muſt, in determining what is the moſt pro- 
per uſe of any talent, in any particular caſe) and, in that 
caſe, I ſhould be their ſteward, and not the ſteward of God z 
er- power over me, or a right 


6 a e , Mew 
to command me to do what they pleaſed with my own. But W cont 
it would be but reaſonable, that I ſhould have the ſame dow 
or right to command them to do what / pleaſed with ths 
own, they would alſo be my ſtewards; and thus, no may purl 
would be the ſteward of God, but every man a ſteward of av» dict 
Other, In other words, every man would have a power er & filte: 

right of commanding every other to uſe his goods, time, mo. W and 
ney, and all his talents, as he ſhould think proper; that is, IU that 
he would have a right or * diſcretionary power” with regard is falſe 
all that is anaher man's, but no ſuch right or power with . ene 
gard to what is his own, Now, according to this ſcheme, W who 
rights are not deſtroyed, but exchanged; and, inſtead of to w 
very man having a diſcretionary power or right with regad ef g. 
to what is his own, he wonld have ſuch power or right only W confi 
with regard to what is another's. But as every man muſt, in T 
general, be the beſt judge of what ought to be done with his © crim 
own; and as diſputes would ariſe between the real, and the bis f. 
pretended owners of any thing, with regard to the uſe of it; if th 
it may be better to let things remain as they are, and to ſu © other 
fer every man to do what he thinks proper with his own, a miſc: 
cept injuring others. howe 
It is curious to obſerve the different ways, which different I cal |: 
men take to accompliſh the ſame end, and the errors, into MW hin 
which men are obliged to fall, when they deviate from ide ven- 
th of truth, Mr Paine declaims. much, and reaſons very not | 
little, on the rights of man, never ſtates their duties, bat fin-W troy 
ply mentions them in ſuch a way as to miſlead the unwan  chure 
not to inſtruct the ignorant. Mr Godwin denies that either on of 
individuals, or ſociety has any rights; and aſſerts, that M liſh a 


that belongs to men is duties“. But bath of them have the rich x 

fame objec in view, inſurrection and the ſubverſion of guven- fical | 

ment f. The latter author, indeed, is not always fo abſw i of ne 

as one, at firſt fight, would imagine; for he corrects, in lame} litical 

meaſure, his abſurdities by his cantradiftions. When he aimv\ftreng 
at deſtroying the right to property, or at giving all men u they 
equal right to it, that is, at equalizing property, he tells WM bour 

that © men have no rights; When he aims at ſubverting theFniſhec 

. government, he ſays, “ that ſociety, 4, e. all the men in a WY} down 
tion. have no right to eſtabliſh any form of government; f 

and when he wiſhes to unite men in thought, word, and deeb. 

in order to the accompliſhment ot his plaus of deſtruction,! . 

| On Dt 4341 eee 

* Godwin's Enqury, v. I. p- 195, 108. + Idem v. 2. 1 
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Bute W contradias himſelf, and reſumes the rights which he had laid 
power MW down; he then boldly afferts, that men have * a claim to the 
\ thin © affifiaoce and co-operation of their fellow men in every lawful 
mn purſuit; *” that is, as appears upon a full compariſon of the 
of an» different parts of his work with one another, a right to be aſ- 
ver er 8 filted by one another in robbery, pluader, and deftruction ; 
e, .d that they have a right, “ to conſcience and the preſs,” 
hat is, IJ that is, as appears upon a like compariſon, a right to expreſs 
ardio falſe and miſchievous thoughts, in order to miſlead and ruin 
th . ¶ ene another, There is, in ſhort, but one object through the 
heme, WY whole book, which the author conſtantly keeps in his eye, and 
| of & © to which all the parts are ſubſervient ; I mean the ſubverſion 
regen ef government. For unity of defign, therefore, it muſt be 
u only econfeſſed, he ranks with the firſt writers}. 
uft,n Y This author not only annihilates all virtue and vice, all 
ith hs © crimes and offences, all merit and demerit, at one ſtroke, by 
ad the bis ſyſtem of 171 , or making men necgſſury agents ; but, as 
of it; W if this were not © [Hunky he attacks different virtues ſingly by 
to ſub © other arguments; ſuch as gratitude, faithfulneſs in fulfilling pro- 
n, e · miſcs made by oath, and obedience to n agiitrates . He has 

however very abſurdly called his book ** An Enquiry into Politi- 
ferent BY cal Juſtice,” This indeed was a virtue, or rather, as he explains 
s, into bim ſelf, a vice, which he could not ſpare; and, therefore, e- 
om the © ven his neceſſity, to which all other men mutt ſubmit, could 
ns ven got force him to part with it. His political juſtice is to de- 
ut fin-W troy all eſtabliſhed government whatevery, all eftabliſied 
nwarn © churches ©, all ſchools*®, all teligious ſocietic FF, che init u iti» 
either on of marriage , and all inttitutious of every kind to abo- 
that M li all dictinctions of magiitrate and ſubjeR, high and low, 
ave the Y rich and poor; to level all diſtinctiuns, except what are phy- 
guven - fical and moral||{|, if any thing can be moral, upon his plan 
abſurd of neceſſity. This deſtructive and levelling ſcheme is his po- 
in ſame I litical juſtice: and though labour contributes to the health, 
he aindfirength, underſtanding, virtue, and happineſs of menz, when 
they are thus levelled, he employs them not in moderate la- 
bour (for in the event of his plan, manual labour is to be ba- 
niſned, being ſuperſeded by inventions g) but be ſets them 
down to converſe, to contemplate, io expand their faculties, 


* Godwin's Enquiry, vol. 1 p. 108. Id. p. tos. + 1d. p. 1c8, 
| Vide Idem paſſin, _ j Idem v 2 p. 23%, 233. V. 2, p. 83, 84, 
If5, 17. 5 dem v. 2. Pp. 383. 4 1d. v. 2. p. 96. ** Id. v. ap. 379. 
ff la. v. 2. P+ 130. jj Id. P-. 137. 140. 10 Id. p 211. $$ Id, p. 117. 


8. "  ®f the Rights of Mm. 
io improve their virtue, and to fill their heads with great qu 
$gns. It is probable, however, he has not forgotten, * that 
idle dogs worry ſheep” for he has candidly acknowledge, 
that he does not think men yet fit for this ſtate. Had Wi 
been candid enough, he would probably have added, tha 
they never will. The ſuperſeding of manual labour by any 
degree of improvement in inventions, if we may judge & 
what is to come by what is paſt, is a chimera. In this courts 
try, the quantity of bodily — has kept erer with the dif- 
covery of thoſe things, which facilitate and abridge it. There 
is much more work performed by men's hands now, than fats 
merly, though the quantity of machinery is a great deal morg 
in thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the labour of the pe 
ple is leaſt aſſiſted by machinery, the people- are leaft labork 
| ous; and, in ſavege countries, where inventions are ſcarcely 
known, the people are neceſſarily idle. The propenſity ts 
action, and to proceed in all ſorts of improvement, like av 
rice and ambition, is ſtrengthened by indulgence, It feems 
to be a law of man's nature, that his labours of any kind 
ſhould never come to a cloſe ; and it is certainly his happinels 
That happineſs may not, perhaps, be much encreafed by as 
acceſſion to the accommodations and ornaments of life; butit 
muſt be much increafed by an increaſe of that honeſt induftty 
ot every kind, by which thoſe accommodations and ornaments 
are acquired. For, to be loyed in a certain degree, wth 
7 to have nothin bs do, is to feel — The 
nat ure of man conſiſts of a body, as well as a mind; and eath 
requires its proper employment, as the eye requires light, ane 
the ſtomach food. There is no doubt, that the hand is mate 
for labour as much as the foot for walking; nor is there any 
probability, that either of them ſhall ever want employniew, 
er that their natural offices ſhall be ſuperſeded by any kind 
inventions. The whole nature of man muſt be employed wF* 
order to happineſs; and, therefore, ſhould ever that pen 
arrive, which is to terminate his labours either of a b rp 
mental kind, it muſt alfo terminate his happineſs. 
The terms * prieſt · eruft, 4 Rtate-engine,” * ſtate juggle" 
« trick,” * impoſture, „ quackery,” and the like, hae 
'been much uſed by every declaimer againſt government, and 
every canting writer for what has been called the rights of man 0a 
This writer ſeems to deal very much in this ſort of polite 
eant. His plans, however, ſeem to have tao much ef ther 


, 


7⁰ e Rights of Men, | 
difficult y, and a degree of uncertainty and danger, that ey Id 
the foul from its ſlumbers, and make it more reſolute nu 
purſuit of any laudable and defirable object. It is by ai” 3 
and not by negligence and ſloth, that men are improved, wl=*= 


made happy. It is in the ardent purſuit of ſome'diſtant 

e& of a worthy kind, more than in lazy contemplation, uct 

in the poſſcilion of the greateſt bleflings, that human U 

neſs confiſts, | | | ut 
We are made for alternate reſt and motion, for alte man | 


thought and action; we are made with defects in our nan 
and placed in a fituation, in which our external wants, byt 
exertion u hich they cauſe, both ſupply our defefts, and & 
duce to our happineſs : And if we conſult the health 
firength of the mind and body the improvement of ouri 


tellects, morals, and happineſs ; a ſituation of plenty with H 
want, of caſe without difficulty, and of pleaſure without pai? e © 
will not be the object of our choice. - Were all thoſe H. . 
which afford us enjoyment, placed under the eye, and wikis ©" 
the each, ihe full foul! would lulu them, and turn way Sy 


diſguſt. The very curſe. which was pronountred upo Wl, 
earth, after the fall, is to man in histapſed»gondition, wii In 
fing. It obliges him to employ himfelf, by which he iy 
a great meaſure, preſerved from vice and miſery, and 
e 


wiſer, hetter, and more happy. It forces him to he te 
ful, and to practice that nel induſtry, by which the th 
has been much improved, the character and condition of belic 
ameliorated, and human happineſs augmented. But had "the 
world, after the fall, remained in its primitive ſtate of fen ntet 
and beauty, infiead of being to man a real paradiſe, it n foll 
with all its beauty and richneſs, have proved to him a "Ky a 
overgrown with briers and nettles, with rauk and . 
weeds; and full of all noxious, loathſome, and ab omi ut | 
trentwres, #5» | _ 


To improve the nature of man, eſpecially the moral 
it, is the fare road tu human happineſs; but to "- - hrs 
peffible, „the human mind omnipotent over matter;“ 
place men in a fitnation in which they ſhould have nothing 
do ; to render all equal, and to leave them to ſoar on 
wings of imagiration, in planning great enterprizes, 
by the ſuppoſition, no fuch enterprizes would be necel 
ſoppoſe, het all theſe things, the whole of this viſas 
&heme were prafticable ; yet all theſe things put tog 


| / 
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d not form a road to deere but to the extreme of 
and wretchedneſs, But ſuch a ſcheme may he expected 


y a” man, who is not without hopes of renderiag-man im- 
* Wortal but who thinks that, in order to be fo, he muſt be 
* ways gay and baniſh ſſecep “. All other improvers have 


wducted their improvements by ſtudying the language of 
ture, and yielding to her commands; he alone flands forth 
Tgreat example of one, «who is to improve human nature and 
man happineſs by oppoſing her. | 
Bacon, indeed, ſpeaks of rendering men immortal as a thing 
timpoſſible, but he dire cts men to the ſtudy and obſervance 


hr ac laws of nature as the means of accompliſhing this end. 
-alh ne, this very great man ſeems to have been dreaming; but, 


nin his dream, his ſagacious mind was conſiſtent with it- 
{ He had but one rule for all his improvements, which 
zto comply with nature; never to force, or oppoſe: her, 
at Bacon ſays of making men immortal, is the flight of a 
mg and vigorous mind, which ſeems to have forgotten, 
to decay is as much a law of our nature as to grow; what 


*. dwin ſays of it, is like the delirium of a madman, 

”y Wit 1 may be allowed to offer my humble opinion to n 
he in ens it is this. It may be our wiſdom to leave thi 
4 rover and thoſe who chooſe to follow him, to try their ex» 
hl Finents of their equal rights, or us rights, and of unequal 


their contemplatious, imaginations, and all their pro- 
dfelicity, on themſelves, If they ſucceed, we may then 
bw them as fait as we can. Meanwhile, as we are better 
inted with our own old way, than their new one, we had 
ter follow the old rules of juſtice, honeſty, benevolence, 
Wity, temperance, and induitry, as they are commonly un- 

flood, By doing ſo, we ſhall moſt frequently be ſucceſſ. 
but by following their plans, there is no likelihood, from 
arances at leaſt, of any thing but diſappointment and 

Wy. With regard to morality, God hath fixed itz and we 

end o more alter the nature of right and wrong, of juſtice - 
charity, or of any other duty, than we can alter our own | 


hongh the probability of producing the greateſt degree of 
arid were to determine our conduct (which it 
t not) yet we are ignorant of what, in any number of 


may, upon the whole, produce the greateſt happine® 


* Godwin's Enquiry, vol. 8. p 403. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
; 
; 


that the tendency of following the rule of duty, is to lead 


that, if the production of the pres poſſible degree of | 
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of which the perſons concerned are erk. unleſs ith 
the performance of what is commonly called their duty, N 
find, indeed, with regard both to individuals and communizy 


happineſs ; and that the tendency of negleQing, or violati 
it, 1s to lead to miſery. Experience, therefore, teaches 


man happineſs is to be the object of all public and private g 
duct, we have no rule to go by, but the rule of duty; a n 
which he who is intimately acquainted with the nature of mai 
of his ſituation, and of all actions, hath fixed, -unalterall 
fixed; a rule which he hath made a ua of pleaſanineſe 
peace to induce us to walk in it ; but which he hath fenced, 


every fide, with thorag and ipices, with a thouſand 3 Cai 
ed enemies, with miſery and death to prevent deviation. T' 
I ſhall conclude this letter with a quotation from an aut | 

who was a Chriſtian and a very great philoſopher, Some gerou: 
great and Ailtinguiſhed merit, have I think expreſſed qual r4 
es in a manner, which may oceaſion ſome danger to can wy co 
leſs readers, of imagining, the whole of virtue to con at under! 
fingly e according to the beſt of their judgement, u <q 
promoting the kappineſs of maukind in the preſent ſlate; ani and of 
the whole of vice, in doing what they ſoreſce, or might It! 
ſee, is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappineſs in thing 
than which millakes none can be conceived more tert the wa 
For it is certain, that ſome of the moſt r ſmalle 
injuſtice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of perſecution nariet) 
may, in many ſuppoſeable caſes, not have the appearance regard 
being likely to produce an overbalance of miſery in the Till tt 
ſent ſlate; perhaps ſometimes may have the contrary append pr eq 
ance, For this reflection might eaſily be carried on, b pen 
forbear The happineſs of the world is the concern of M bes, 
who is the Lord and Proprictor of it Nor do we know fex, fr 
we are about, when we endeavaur to promote the good of x of her 
kind in any ways but thoſe which he has directed; that is that C 
deed in all ways not contrary to veracity and Juſtice. I aan 
thus upon ſuppoſition of perſons really endeavouring. in ome en 
ſort, to do good without regard to theſe But the truth nt 
to be, that ſuch ſuppoſed endeavours. proceed almoſt ale both | 
from ambition.. the ſpirit of party, or ' indirect principh luborc 
concealed perhaps in a great ns from the perſons the fic we 

ſelves f.“ A | KR T 
| 1 4) E. 


# Butler's Difſertacion on tle Nature of Virtue, 
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ON EQUALITY. 
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CounTRYMEN, | | 3 

HERE are no words which have had a greater tenden - 
aut 1 ey to deceive and miſlead ſome, and to excite a dan- 
zom i gerous ferment in their minds, than the terms equality and e- 


d then qua/ rights, I * therefore, take the liberty of — to 


an wy countrymen a few thoughts on the ſubject of equality, 

oni underſtanding the word in its utmoſt latitude, as ſignifying - 

ent, WF an equality of capacity, fortune, rank, power, authority, 
ad of every conſtituent in the late of man. 


It hath been often obſerved, that there is not one perſon or 
thing exactly alike, or in all reſpects equal, to another. All 
the way dawn from man, the nobleſt creature on earth, to the 
malle ſt particle of inanimate matter, nothing is to be ſeen but 
nriety and inequality. One of the moſt general facts with 
regard to men, is, that they have been, in all ages, unequal, 
Til the creation of Eve, Adam had neither ſuperior, inferior, 
nor equal, of his own kind. Eve was made his inferior, as 
appears from a compariſon of the different natures of the two 
es, from the uniform ſubjeRion of the female to the male 
lex, from the words of the apoſtle Paul“, and from the words 
of her Creator to Eve upon the fall f. There can be no doubt, 
that Cain and Abel were ſuhject to their parents during their 
a infancy, aud, at leaſt, the carly part of their youth, Their 

ſents were their rulers, and, they their ſubjects. This has 

n the caſe between the parent and child ever fince; and 
both the preſervation and happineſs of children render this 
lubordination neceſſary. Thus, the creator and governor of 
ac world laid, in the firſt family, and hath ever lince conti- 

| G | n 
+ * Epheſians v. 23. 1 Tim. ii, 12. f Gen. iii, 16. | 


Ts - | On Equality. 
nued to lay, in all fawilies, a certain foundation of inequality, 
ſubordination, and government. WE. 

But when men had mu'tiplied, the greateft inequality malt MW 7 
have prevailed amongſt them, inſtead of being equal, they 1. 
are, at all times, naturally and originally unequal. They are 
. unequal in ſtrength, capacity, and diſpaſition. They are ut 
equal in their conduct and with regard to the various diſpens 
ſations of Providence, One man is ſtrong, and another, wealy If * 
one, wiſe, and another, fooliſh; one, induſtrious, and and the 


ther, idle; one has naturally a ſtrong propenſity to thoſe vice infe 
which tend to fink him; another, a SY - diſpoſition to . 


thoſe virtues which are the natural cauſes of his riſing. Add 
to all this, that one man is almoſt conſtantly burne on the 
tide of proſperity, whilſt another is made the ſport of adverſs ther 

+ From all thoſe cauſes varioufly combined, it happens, be 
that one man becomes a maſter, and another, a ſervant ; o ſtate 
rich, and another, poor; and as reſpect, influence, power, ſi 
and authority are generally attendant on riches, one becomes 
a leader, and a number, followers. Some men, by their d 
poſitions and virtues, their natural and acquired talents, are 
qualifed for being rulers, whilſt others are fitted only to aft 
under. them in a ſubordinate capacity; and if a man be rich food 
virtuous, and qualified to rule others, he naturally, in ſome | 
degree, obtains an aſcendant. Though there never, therefort, duct 
ad been, any violence, deceit, or injuſtice, in the world, 
men muſt, in the ordinary courſe of providence, bave become 
very unequal to each other, in riches, reſpect, honour, it 
fluence, er, and authority; which, if we except the g forms 
lents, diſpoſitions, and virtues, of the mind, are, perhapy 
all the conflituents of their condition. | 

Where then is that equality, about which there has been 
much talk? It is —— original, nor adventitious, Its 
neither natural, nor artificial. It conſiſts neither in equal 
. riches, honour, nor power, It never has been known, and 
never can be ſeen. Scarcely, perhaps, can it be imagined, 
Or if ſome men of flrong imaginations have been able to 
preſent it to themſelves, yet it never can be realized. If that 
Almighty Being, who hath ordained this incquality amongt 
men, ſhould, by working a miracle, reduce them to a flair 
of equality; yet, nature being again left to herſelf, the fam f 
_ cauſes that have produced inequality, would reproduce it dw | Cor 


ring the lapſe of countleſs ages. | | W 
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All men, indeed, ought to be free, I. e. to enjoy the liber- 
ty, in all ſituations, of doing what is right, but no ”_ 
In this ſingle reſpect, they either are, or ought to be equal: 
In all other reſpects, they may be, in moſt, they are, and in 
ſome, they ever mult be, unequal. | 

And as men are unequal in the preſent life, ſo they will be 
nnequal in the other. If we give any credit to revelation and 
the general creed of men in all ages and countries; if we can 
infer any thing from the preſent moral government of God. 
with regard A* future adminiſtrat ion; if the well ground - 
id hopes of good men, and the natural fears of the wicked, 
are conſidered as intimations of God's purpoſes with regard to 
them ; if diitributive juſtice, which nature ſo loudly calls for, 
be an attribute of the God of nature; it mult, in a future 
fate, be wwell with the righteous, and ill with the wicked. 

In whatever light, then, in whatever period of their being, 
we contemplate men, flill we find them unequal, Inequality 
is, with regard to them, a law of nature, a law as certain in 
its operation as the falling of heavy bodies to the ground, the 
circulation of the blond in animals, or their propenſities to 
food and fleep. To attempt, therefore, to equalize men, is 
to act againſt nature, that is, againſt God, and mult be pro- 
duQive of nothing but miſery. | 

Mr Paine's error lies in miſrepreſenting the original ſtate of 
man, and in overlaoking thoſe variations in the character aud 
ſituation of men, produced by an original inequality in the 
formation of their minds and bodies, and by numberleſs ad- 
xentitivus cauſes, 5 For every hiſtory of the creation and of 
providence, every traditionary account, whether from the let - 
tered, or unlettered, world, howeyer they may vary in their 
opinion, or belief of certain particulars, e in eſtabliſh» 


. — bank unity“ or equality, but the diverſit 1 
LETTER Xi. 
To attempt to equalize man is to aft again C. 


 CounTrrMEn, | 


HAT can Thomas Paine mean, whey. ſpeaking of 


"VV the original ſlate of man, he aſſerts the unity of man? 


Does he mean, that the ſoul and body of Adam, being unit 
ed, formed one man? or does he mean, that Adam and Em 
being joined by the tie of marriage, formed one couple? Ne, 
He explains his meaning by ſaying, that men are all of ogg 
degree, and, conſequently, that all are equal. He might 
have given us as much information, and he certainly would 
have expreſſed himſelf with more propriety, had he told us 
that men are all equal, and, conſequently, of one degreg, 
For the ſameneſs of degree being but a part of equality, could 
he have eſtabliſhed the equality of men, their being of ang 
degree would have followed as a neceſſary concluſion. But 
very anluckily he has aſſumed the — of a ſyllogilm 
to * the major propoſit ion. | | _ 
hat light does it throw on the equal rights of men? ( 
he expreſſes himſelf,) to tell us, that Adam and Eve were g 
qual, tbeugh this untruth were admitted as a fact? Muſt all 
men be equal; becauſe the firſt couple were ſo? As well might 
he tell us, that all the trees of an immenſe foreſt are equal, bes 
eauſe they might originally have ſprung from two acorns is 
equal, that no perſon would have preferred the one to the othews 
The beſt and greateſt man that ever lived, conſidered merely 
with regard to his huwanity, is but a man; But his virtues 
his abilities, his merit, his riches, power and influence, it; 
ſhort, the whole conſticuents of his nature, character, and 
condition, give him a preference to others, and entitle him 
to rank above them. 4 | 
In conſidering the equality or rather inequality of men, thegꝶ 
is one marked diltintion between man and the inferior cred 
tures, to which we ought to attend. Among all the lowes 
orders of creatures, every. individual without art or education Mticular 
and fimply by the uſe of its natural powers, arrives inſtiuctius Worcon 
ly at the perfection of the ſpecies. All that nature ever ins 
tended the ſpecies ſhould be, may be ſeen in. any individuals 
There is a certain limit to which nature leads them, and bes 
yond which they do not paſs, But the caſe is very different} 
with the human ſpecies. The ſon improves upon the exper: 
rience of the father. He adds riches to the father's flog, 
He joins invention to invention, herd to herd, and field 3 
field; and thus, as knowledge, arts and riches, advance, th 
offspring differs from the founder of the family, till, at laſt 
this diflerence becomes ſo great, that he who has always lived 
in an improved and poliſhed ſociety, can have no exact idea J. 
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the tate of men in a rade and barbarous age. The law of 
ature, both with to individuals and ſocieties of rhe 
human race, is, that they ſhould make a progreſs in the ac- 
quifition of knowledge, of virtue, of riches, and of every 
thing, which conſtitutes the happineſs of the individual or ſo · 
cial ſtate. But this progreſs depends on a thouſand circum- 
flances, and is very different both in different iudividuals, and 
in different ſocieties. How prepoſterous then! how abſurd 
muſt it be! to take the original condition of man as a ſtan» 
dard to meaſure what man ſhould be in a ſtate of very high 
improvement, or as à level to reduce them to equality! 

All reaſoning from the 72 {tate of man to what he 
ought to be in any period of ſociety is nugatory. But if any 
perſon ſhould think himſelf juſtifiable in attempting to reduce 
the preſent race to a ſlate of equality, becauſe, truly, Adam 
and Eve were equal' (which by the way, is noneſenſe, be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſes men were equal before they began to exiſt) I 
beg leave to obſerve, that to attempt a reduction of all men 
to the ſame level would be to act contrary to the courſe of na- 
| ture, contrary to God, both in creation and providence ; that 

is would be an attempt even to deprive him, in a certain de- 

gree, of his ſovereign authority in beſtowing rewards and in - 
baing puniſhments, and to fruſtrate the end of our coming, 
„io this world. 

1. To attempt to reduce all men to a ſtate of equality would 
be acting againſt God in the work of creation. 
The renovation of the face of the earth, on the return of 
there the ſpring, and the continuation: of the different kinds of ani- 
ere nale, have been, by ſome, very juſtly tiled a perpetual crea - 
lowes tion Every man alſo e his own creation in par- 
ation ticular, when he calls God his creator. But in the creation 
tives er continuation of the human race, our creator makes the 
er ige, — difference between individuals. There are ſome men 
idual, with ſuch talents aud diſpoſitions, that wherever they 
berge placed, they will riſe in a certain degree. Their nature 
erent buoys them up. Though accident, or deſign, may tend to 


ex pe» \Mebſcure, or boy their talents; yet they will occaſionally burſt 
ft ore Neth, like the ſun from behind a cloud 34 and though they 
Id 10-FWſtould never riſe above the level, where they are born, yet the 

„ the em ever be the firſt! in that rank, where they are place 
oy ere are others, whom nothing can both raiſe and ſupports 
Nu 
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Like ſtones placed on the ſurface of water, they naturallydnk 
to the battom, Julius C#far ſaid, that he would rather he 
firſt in an obſcure village of Italy, than ſecond at Rome. Hig! 
bravery, his clemency, his generolity, his eloquence, all his 
talents and virtues, favoured his ambition, and raiſad hints 
the empire, Claudius was raiſed by his friends from obſeurk. 
ty and contempt to the throne; but all that thoſe friends c 
do for him, was never able to giye him the common ſenſe and 
dignity of an ordinary man. The young ſhepherd, whoyhy 
the divine aſſiſtance reſ2ued his father's flock from the pay 
of the lion, and from the paw of the bear, diſcovered, an 
thoſe occaſions, that courage and conduct, which afterwards 
enabled him to triumph over the champion of Gath, and 
laſt, in ſpite of all the envy and perſecution of Saul, raifed 
bim to the throne, The natural raſhneſs, imprudence, and 
over-bearing temper, of Rehoboam, as much as his youly 
counſellors, dictated to him, that anſwer which was the 
_ mediate cauſe of the ten tribes revolting from him; others 
he would have rejected the counſe] of the young men with 
tempt, I know it will be ſaid, that the exaltatioa of Dawd 
and the revolt of the ten tribes, were determined by Gad, 
"The obſervation is juſt, Every thing, even the moſt trifling 
in appearance, is determined by an oyer-ruling” provides 
But in the conduct of providence, the great ruler of the wail 
commonly makes uſe of natural means. And the nat 
means of David's exaltat ion and honour, and of Rehoboamy 
rtial fall and diſgrace, was the courage and conduct of the 
former, and the haughty anſwer of the latter; and that gone 

rage and conduct, and that anſwer, aroſe from a natural 
original difference in the men. In ſhort, men, with regard 
each other, are like liquors of different ſpecific gravitiesat 
into a bottle; the natural tendency of which, however ſhaks 
en, is each to aſſume its proper place. But to attempt the 
reducing of all men to the ſame level is to act in oppolitios 
to God, who, iu creating men, has made original and inſupa 
able diftintions. ' * FA 1 — = 
2. To attempt the reducing of men to the ſame level wan 
hy 72 act in oppoſition to the all- wiſe and irrefiſtib/e provic 

od g 8 


We * but now ſeen, that there are original diſtinAion 
amongſt men, diſtinctions formed by nothing but a dia 
| band; and on theſe original diſtinctions, 0 a foundation, 
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led innumerable others of an adventit ious kind. A wiſe 
man is always diſtinguiſhed from a fool; 'a ſtrong man from a 
geak; and a virtuous man from a vicious. Bur if 
who unites in his own perſon, many natural talents and 2 
Mpoſitions, has virtue to improve and apply them, his 1 
gority over a man of a different character, will, in time, be- 
come very great. In this manner provideace favours thoſe o · 
figial gifts, which ate beſtowed by a divine hand, But it 
does more. It is ſolely owing to that -providence, which de- 
termines the time and all the circumſtances of our birth, and 
the bounds of our habitation, that one man is born of virtuous, 
neh, and powerful parents; and another of parents that are 
vicious, poor, and of no weight in ſocjety. And theſe pro- 
ndential advantages contribute much to raiſe a man in the 
world above the level of his equals. A virtuous parent will 
we his ſon a virtuous education; the tendency of a virtuous 
education is to form a virtuous man; and the tendency of vir- 
me is to acquire wealth, pes and influence, A parent 
alſo who is rich and powerful, will do much to promate his 
fon, He will give him a certain portion of his gagds or eſtate, 
and he will recommend him to others, who may be of uſe to 
tim in the acquiſition of wealth and reſpeRability,. or even 
honour. And who can blame him? A man ſurely may dif- 
poſe of his own as he ſees meet. And he who will not, by 
al lawful means, provide for his own, though'a Chriſtian in 
name, is, in reality, an infidel. Nay the children of good 
men, though left orphans, are often favoured,, and brought 
forward in the world, fur the ſake of their fathers. Thus, 
David ſhewed ſuch favour to Mephiboſheth for his father Jona- - 
than's ſake, that he not only reſtored to him the lands of Saul, 
_ him the honour of having him contiaually at his owa 


The fortunes of men, in a natural or providential way, 
frequently depend very much on the fortunes of their connexi» 
ons, and are ſometimes wholly involved in theirs.” Though 
Jonathan had not fallen with Saul on mount Gilboa z- yet as 
the appointment ot David by Gad,. his natural abilities, his 
character, and conſequent popularity, had all. deſtined him to 


the throne, the family of Jonathan would have ſunk into pri- 


mte, perhaps, obſcure; individuals. But when David roſe, 
all bis family acquired a proportionate elevation. 1 


It might be caſily ſnewu alſa, that. the vices, the weakneſs 


* 


a man. 
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or poverty of the parent, may, in ſome caſes, fink the hill 
below the condition, in which he is born; and that they 0 
ever retard, and, in ſome caſes. prevent his riſing 3 but U 
emit, that 1 may not be tedious. BE : 
But independent of natural talents and diſpoſitions, indy 
| pendent of the adventitious circumſtances of birth, educatiany 
and friends, there is a providence, which rules over all, and 
varies indefinitely the condition aud rank of men. You wilfi 
find two men born with equal natural advautages, born, 6 
aated, and brought forward in the world upon a level; 4h 
yet, in time, by a concurrence of unforeſcen cauſes, ang 
theſe men ſhall remain in, or fall below, the condition, in 
- ww m—_—_— born, = che _ — far — it. Thus 
t is, that the Supreme Being cheeks the mption and 
ſelf-confidence of men, and ſhews, {hat promotion 18 not the 
neceſſary conſequence of natural and circumilantial advantagay! 
that it cometh not from the eg, nor the uu, . bu 
. and that be putteth down one, and fun 


We ſee therefore, that though providence, in its natural and 
ordinary courſe, promotes men to riches and honour, accords 
ing to the uſe they make of their talents and diſpoſitions, and 
according to the power and influence of their f milies and? 
friends; yet it frequently rules the fortunes of men in a ſores 
reign way, and creates diſtinctions, which none could have 
foreſeen. To attempt to abvliſh theſe diſt inctions, therefors, 
aud reduce all men to a ftate of equality, would not only be 
unjuſt and yo cy — but it would be afting as much '** 
gainſt the diſpenſations of an all-wiſe and bencficent prom 
nor, as it would be to attempt to alter the courſe of nau 
in any one reſpect. I ſay nothing here of the injuſtice aud 
impiety of the attempt. I ſpeak of it only as contrary tos 
ture, contrary to the providence of him, who is the God & 
Bature. | 
3. To attempt to reduce all men to a ſtate of 
would be to act in oppoſition to God's. moral government 
the world, that government, by which as a king or maſter ks? 
reſpectively rewards and puniſhes good and bad actions in liv 
ſubjeRs or ſervants. | . 
| are ſcarcely any of thoſe natural and. adventitious" 
diſtinctions amongſt men, ſuch #3 — underſtandiag, 
good diſpolitions, riches, and honour, which may nc t be im. 
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d by the practice of virtue, and loſt by the practice of 
lee, And the practice of virtue is always indiſpenſihly ne- 
zary, in order to preſerve them. . CRUE 
Though health depends, in a great meaſure, on the nata- 
goodneſs of the conſticution; yet temperance is neceſſa 
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|, che preſervation of it ; and, generally, this firit of bleſſiags 
ou wil the natural reward of that virtue, Temperance is as necef- 
„ e to the preſervation of the faculties of the mind in their 
il; ar; but, in order to ripen them, and give them a ſtrengtk 
one-off Sat natural to them, care and diligence in applying them to 
on, is Wheir proper objects is abſolutely requiſite. Good dilpulitions 
Thus Wil, though the gift of nature, require carcful cultivation, and 


long, and frequently painful practice of our duty, before 
pad habits can be ingratted on them, before they expand 
ſelves, and appear in all their richneſs and beauty, Riches 
ſometimes an inheritance, but they cannot be preſerved 
thout proper management: Nor can they ever ſcarcely be 
quired without ſome fort of labour on the part of ſome per» 
wor other. Honour, ina certain degree, is ſometimes alſo 
inheritance, even in thoſe countries where there are no ar- 
kideial diſtinctions, as when a ſon is reſpected and regarded 
br his father's worth; but, in all countries, every maa's re- 
tation will reſt ultimately on bis own merit; and by that, as 
be ſtandard, will men meaſure that ſhare of reſpect and ho- 
wr, which is his due. 1 | 
But all thoſe bleſſings, which diſtinguiſh one man from a- 
her, may be forfeited by vice. For, in ſhort, virtue, in 
ſpect of theſe diſtinctiona, as well as in many other reſpects, 
gs, along with it its own reward, aud vice its own puniihe 
xot, Thus it is, that God rewards temperance, induſtry, + 
nomy, and every ſpecies of virtuous actions with health 
(d ſtrength of mind, with riches, honour, and other diſtine- 
ens; and puniſhes exceſs, negligence, prodigality, and all - 
"ts of vice, with bodily and mental weakacls, with poverty 
kd dilgrace; by which men either fink below their original 
or become diſtinguiſhed only as objects of averſion and 
Wutempt. Lengivof days, ſays Solqmas of wiſdom, that 
Woof wiſe and virtuous conduct, length of days is in her right 
md; and in her left; riches and honour. Aad the diſtineti- 
amang't men, areated by wiſe aud fooliſh, conduct, are 
wked by him particularly, audbn the Rrongeſt terms. The 3 
in heart, ſaith he, ſhall inherit 3%, but u ſhall > 
N Aue | . 
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the promotion of fools, The effe& of virtuons or vicious 
duct is not indeed always to exalt or fink men. For very 
5 there is ane event to the righteous and to the wich 
ut the tendency of virtue is to diſlinguiſn men by all th 
beautiful, lovely, and good; the tendency of vice to diſt 
Fus them by every thing that is ugly, deteſtable, and el 
ut he who gives theſe different tendencies to virtue and vic 
is the judge of all the earth; and by giving them theſe 
dencics does he ſhew himſelf to be a governour of the 
who rewards and puniſhes his ſervants by a certain rule op 
ing, in a great meaſure, and generally, accorging to 
works. | 
The ſum of this argument is, that the great governour 
the world diſtinguiſhes ſome men from others by conferring 
them ſuperior power, riches, and honour, as the reward 
the rectitude of their conduct; and that he puniſhes ot 
for their vices, by placing them in a condition directly apy 
fite, Whoeyer, therefore, ſhall attempt to aboliſh theſe 
ſtinctions, and to reduce all men to a flate of equaliry, lM, 
in this reſpect, act contrary to God, conſidered as a king, mii; 
endeavour, in ſome meaſure, to wrelt from him his ſcepirs, 
4 To endeavour to reduce all men ta the ſame level, wii 
act in oppoſition to the intention of the whole plan of pron 
dence with regard to us, in oppolition to God in all his & 
penſat ions of nature and grace, | 
We came into this 2 not only imperfect, but alſo e wor 
vupt, tho* not vicious; we are by nature noble, but 
ercatures ; and the intention of all the diſpeaſations of Gal 
vidence towards us, whether of a proſperous, or ad 
ind, whether of nature, or of grace, is to ſupply the def 
in our nature, to correct what is wrong in us; and, in a 
to form in us habits of piety and virtue. | 
All thoſe diſpenſations may be reduced to thoſe, which 
of a proſperous, and thoſe, which are of an adverſe kind; & 
both kinds are deſigned to enlighten us, and to render 
both wiſer and better. When it pleaſeth God to rewardy 
ty and virtue with external bleſſings, his intention is to teas 
men, that, in keeping his laws, there is great reward ; that q 
lineſs is profitable unto all things, having promiſe of the liſe that 
is, and of that which is to come. When he beſtoweth ſuch van 
ſings on the impious and vicious, the inteation is, hat bis g 


ne/s may lead them to repevtauce. When he afflicbeth 
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proceeding in a courſe of impiety and vice, by maki 
m feel 2 contempt, and ., it is, that, like 
+ prodigal ſon, they may come to themſelves, and return to their 
thr; it is, that they may hu their ways, and turn 
ir fect unto his teffimonies. And when he correQeth thoſe 
bo have reformed their lives, but who are ſtill imperfeR, it 
wa father correcteth his children, not for bis pleaſure, but for 
r profit; namely, that they may be partakers of his holineſs. 
Thoſe means, which he Bux es for the converſion of ſin- 
and for the confirmation of thoſe, who are converted, 
the ways of religion and virtue, are frequently of an exter- 
ol kind, Under the old teſtament diſpenſation, the chicf 
by which his E were kept in the way of their 
, or brought back, when they had ſtrayed from it, were 
proſperity and adverſity, which they were alternately 
ade to experience, according as they obſerved, or violated 
paws: And even now, notwithſtanding of the clear light 
the Goſpel, which diſcovers to us the rewards of picty and 
noe, and the puniſhment of impiety and vice, in another 
md, he ſtill employs adverſity and proſperity, that is the 
Minions of riches, authority, eſteem, and honour, and of 
Worerty, contempt, neglect, and diſgrace, and other diſtine- 
of a ſimilar kind, as the means of reforming men, and 
Povnficming them in their duty; by the practice of which, un- 
Wer the operations of his ſpirit, they gradually become hap- 
er in the preſent world, and qualified for the happineſs of 
he world which is to come. | | 
| But to equalize men, were that practicable, to aboliſh thoſe 
Ainctions, which, in the courſe of his providence, God 
ee between the righteous and the wicked, between wiſe 
ag n good conduct, and that which is fooliſh and bad, would 
to act againtt the intention. of his providence towards us in 
be preſent ſtate, againit God himſelf; who, in the preſent 
wid, deals with men, as a wiſe and affectionate father with 
children, making them to feel alternately every thing that 
"I good or bad, in order to their converſion from fin, and their 
alirmation in the practice of their duty. How impious 
auge, how unnatural, how unjuit, how cruel to ourſelves and 
pers muſt the levelling ſcheme be ! 
Upon the whole, to attempt to equalize men is to act againſt 
"We Alnighty, in creation, in his natural providence, in his 
government of the world, and in his preparing men 
ks a {tate of perfect reAitude and perfect happiucls, : 
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view; but if they will give themſelves the trouble of weft 
ing, they cannot nn the truth of all that has ba 


I am certain. that many uf our modern leyellers are yg 
ware, that, in endeavouring to eflabliſh equality, they 
acting againſt God; otherwiſe they would turn from thei 
with abhorrence: Nor do I know, that any political 
has repreſented the levelling ſcheme exactly in this point 


advanced, * 3 R. * 
LETTER XII. 
To f/labliſo ee cent 


Covuraynns, ? 

G Hould ever the woe of this country became weary 

that inequality in their condition, which he, who ma 

and ruleth the world, hath appointed; and long to eflabh 

equality, they would have a great deal to do, before be 
could accompliſh their deſire. 

1. They muſt change their nature. | 

It is not “ a regeneration of government,” which, 4 in th 
eaſe, would be neceffary, but a regeneration of man. 
mull extinguiſh the defire of diſtinction, which hitherts 
been found inſeparable from their nature. It is an innog 
a uſeful, and even neceſſary law of human nature, moderate 
to defire honours, diſtin tions, and eminence of every kn 
& The love of equality” has never been known to have a ff 
among our affections, It has no real object, to which, 
the other affections, it might correſpond; and hens 
may deſire to equal their ſuperiors, yet they have never hee 
known to deſire equality with their inferiors. This is agat 
their nature. 

But, before we can eſtabliſh equality, we muſt anni 100 
not only the natural deſire of diſtinction, but a ſenſe of ing 
and wrong, As every man knows, that he has a right the 
maintain what is his own, he will be very averſe to give NI 
another, before he be convinced, that that other has a rig mote) 
to it; and to convince men of this, we muſt firſt convind N 
them, that there is no difference betweer mine and thine, ! 


there is nothing like Juſtice, or that —_ and buncrolens 


Py 
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the ſame. And though the deſire of diſtin&ion and a 


pl aſe of juſtice were wholly extirpated yet the production 
\ the bf benevolence, in the degree neceſſary to diſpoſe men to a 
al late of equality, would be found a very hard taſk. It is with 


lificulcy, in the preſent ttate of human nature, that ſome 


7. 4 en can be charitable, and others, juſt; but it would be ex- 
has de emely difficult to perſuade the rich to part with almoſt their 
R. nd place themleives on a level with the poor. On all 


eſe accounts, it will not be thought an extravagant aſſertion, 
lay, that before we can equalize men we mult fo far change 
ir nature, as to make it different in kind from what it now 
For God never did, and never will, make men equal in 
heir ciccumftances; and if he do not, it muit be men them- 
Ives. But before men be brought to undertake this great 
ork, they mult be fitted for it by having their nature rege. 
rated or ipecilically changed; and as this regeneration or ſpe- 
ic change depends on the will of God, we mult wait till it 
all pleaſe him to produce it, beſore we can undertake to e- 
wlize men, with any probability of ſucceſs. Equality in 
e circumſtances of men, or a © revolution of property” as 
Mr Godwin terms it, ** cannot take place, till the general mind 
s been highly cultivated®,” It will not take place then. 
vr the more men are caltivated, the farther will they be from 
wmfounding things, that are diſtinct; the more will each be 
hiipoſed to preſerve his own, and to allow to others their own. 
had ſaid the truth, if he had ſaid, that it can not take 
ice, before men undergo a {pecific change. — 
2 Before we can equalize men, we mult produce the grrat · 
change in their ſituation, = | 
Our cities and towns, our elegant and neat houſes, all, ex- 
Wet public buildings, mult be razed to the ground, or ſuffer- 
I crumble into duſt. Tne whole of the country muft be 
ard into ſmall plots of ground, one of which muit be aſ- 
pied to every man at lealt, above the age of twenty-one, for 
down ſubſfiftence and that of his family. All our manu» 
tories, all initrumeats and machines for abridging and faci- 
ating labour, and all our ihipp1ag (except what makes a part 
the public force) muit be deitruyed. : All local and inci- 
atal advantages. by which one. man, or dne part of the 
pantry, may become unequal to another, mult be abaudon- 
Nay, @ man mult abitaiu from ung bis ttrength, ſkill, 
Id 14-4449 7 forefight 
* Godwin's Enquiry, v. 3. p. 354» 
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foreſight, and any advantage fortune may give him, in ſuch 


manner, as might render him, in time, unequal to others, Ay 
much as honeſt men now abſtain from ſtealing. All this mul & 
be done before men can either be made, or remain, equ 10 

But this would produce ſuch a change for the worſe, upon P 


face of the country, and in the whole of the external 
tion and happineſs of men, as we can, at preſent, have 
| Juſt conception of. | 
3. Before we can equalize men, we muſt produce a1 
reat change in their employments, and whole mode of li 
All arts and ſciences a3 the means of precuring riches, 4 
commerce and manufactures, all luxury (if it were poflit 
that men, in ſuch a ſtate, could enjoy the means of luxury} 
and all frugality, all labour and idleneſs, all care and negh 
gence, all means, in ſhort, of acquiring and ſpending, beyoul 
a certain meaſure, muſt be ſtrictly forbidden. Every 
muſt build, and keep in repair, his own houſe, and. muſt n 
nufacture for himſelf and for no other, all the inſtruments "* 
labour, and the different articles of food and cloathing. Fall 
if any man is permitted either to work to another for wag 
ar to manufacture and ſell any thing whatever, there will, 
ſo far, be a certain degree of inequality; and if ſuch pm 
tices, however ſmall, are, at firit, winked at for the ſake off 
conveniency, they will ſoon become greater. The avarice 
ambition, perhaps even the neceſſities, of men, will prom 
them to extend their labours and commerce; and the [rw 
which began with eſtabliſhing equality, will thus, after { 
time, become, in any degree almoſt, unequal. 
4+ Before we can eftabliſh equality, beſides thoſe mentioned 
above, we muſt enaRt and obſerve ſeveral other very unjuſt 
diſagreeable laws. | 
Su an equal partition of all y amongſt all te 
men of the ſociety, that are marri If one family ſhoulf 
die aut, their portion muſt either be unoccupied and unappws 
priated, or given to ſome perſon who wants. If one man hu 
no children, or fewer than another, he muſt, by the laws, it 
obliged ta adopt the children of another in order that they 
may be equal. If the inhabitants ſhould either increaſe d 
_ decreaſe, there muſt be a new partition of property; and 
they ſhould increaſe beyond the number, which the lands en 
ſupply with food, the ſurplus muſt be baniſhed; all oth 
ſources, from which they might derive a ſupport, being fbut 
| Ws uþ 
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. wis countfy, at preſent, the diminution, or increaſe, 
nerd i the inhabitants, can occaſion little inconveniency. Though 
his aol. number be greater than the fields, in their preſent ftate, 
Aug, ſopply with food; yet all having liberty to apply them- 


rel es to trade and manufacture, they acquire, by them, the 
* 1s of buying corn from other countries, which can ſpare 
; and thus their induſtry ſupplies the deficiency of the lands, 
Bat, in order to eſtabliſh equality, trade and manufaRures, as 
been already obſerved, muſt be baniſhed; and, therefore, 
ng with them, muſt be baniſhed, all that ſurplus of the in- 
bitants, who can have no ſubſiſtence by agriculture, And 
Whe whole of this method, it is evident, muſt not only be be - 
but continued, if we intend to eftabliſh and maintain 
wality. 
The fam of what has been ſaid, is this: If we are to eſta- 
bliſh equality in the circumſtances of men, we muſt literally 
Wegencrate their underſtandings and hearts, change, in the 
"MWereatefi degree, their ſituations and employments, and enact 
"Wike moſt unjuſt and — laws ; from all of which, it is 
nent, that men muſt ſuffer the greateſt injuſtice, and lie 
der the moſt intolerable reſtraints; that, if they are to enjoy 
ulity, they cannot enjoy liberty; that they would loſe their 
ny in proportion as they gained equality; that, in order 
Wo de Aut they mult lay themſelves under greater reſtraints, 
Phan any maſter lays upon his ſlaves. But as the eſtabliſhment 
equality, even in the circumſtances of men, depends on a 
heiße alteration of their nature, it is, therefore, with re- 
. Md to man, impoſſible. | 
"8 The whole of what has been ſaid, is confirmed by hiſtory. 
porta is the moſt remarkable ſtate, of which there are any 
liflorical records, for equality amongſt the individuals of the 
two claiſes of men, into which it was divided. Their free- 
nen, who, compared with the reſt, were a ſort of ariſtocracy, 
were, by Lycurgus, made, and for a long time preſerved, e- 
qual in their ſit uat ion; all the reſt ot the men in the flate 
vere alſo equal, for they were all the moſt abje& flaves, But 
though the ariſtocrates were kinſmen, or of the ſame tribe, 
or they were a diſtin race from the Helotes or flaves, a 
waquered people“) though lo inequality amongſt them, — ä 
4 2 


have 


in Mr Godwin's ſcheme of equality, all men are to, be Spartans or 
Ariſtocrates; and ell matter, Helotes or flaves*, Let him moke his 
lives tractable, and he will not want ariſtocrates, His farce will then 
k aRed in life, aud more than poetical juſtice done to all. | 
| * Gudwin's Enquiry, v. 2. p. 389. 


in ſavage tribes, muſt have been comparatively ſmall, and coy 
ſequently the difficulty of eſtabliſhing equality of propertys 
mongſt them little, compared with what it mult be in an 
European country; though Lycurgus, by his plan, propoſed 
to exempt them from all labour, (for that was to be the taſk 
of the ſlaves only) though the rich ariftocrates could ſcareely 
refuſe to the poor members of their own body what was ne 
ceſſary for their ſupport (for the whole order were, for their 
svn ſecurity, under a perpetual neceſſity of heing leagued : 
gainſt the — yet it was with the utmoſt difficulty, and after 
a violent ſtruggle of parties, that he could induce them tos 
dapt his plan. In that country, their beſt houſes were, what 
ours would be, ſhould we try the levelling ſcheme, mean cot- 
tages. The freemen were prohibited, not only from trade 
and all ſervile employments, but even from agriculture, They 
were obliged to negleR the arts of peace for thoſe of war, and 
to ſuppreſs or negle& the humane and gentle virtues for the 
ault ivation of thoſe that were harſh. and ſevere, They were 
ebliged to be all equally barbarous and rude, except in the 
art of war. Wives and children ſeem to have belonged to the 
fate more than to the individual. In ſhort, after all that has 
been ſaid of Sparta, nature ſeems there to have been, ing 
great meaſure, inverted ; and when they became more nw 
merous than their lands could ſupport, they were obliged ei. 
ther to murder their ſlaves, or ſend out colonies of their frees 
men, that is, in a manner, to baniſh them from their native 
home At laſt, that unnatural ſyſtem of equality, amongk 
the freemen of Sparta, which, in a great meaſure, oval 
(for they were far from being equal in power) and which was 
propped by injuſtice, cruelty, idleneſa, barbariſm, and the 
ſuppreſſion of the humane affections, fell to the ground. 
Upon the whole, whenever we conſider the levelling ſcheme 
with any degree of attention, we are ſtill led to this conclu- 
ſion, that as it is againſt nature, ſo it is impoſſible. 
The incqualities amangſt men, with reſpe& to wealth, pow. 
er, eſtimation, and rank, are the neceſſary reſult of unequal 
talents and diſpoſitions, of unequal opportunities of diſplaying 


thoſe talents and diſpoſitions, and of a variety of circumſtas - 


ces, determined, indeed, by God, but, with regard to uh 
entirely fortuitous. If it be natural for the ſea to ebb and 
flow if it be natural for the moon to aſſume various phaſes; 


if it be natural for the ſun to riſe and ſet ; if it be natural ” 


EY, goods, and e 
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to 
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vegetables to ſpring and wither z it is natural for m 
— ual. N. dee which prevails amongſt them, 


«no leſs natural, no leſs neceſſary, than their bloom, decay, 
ad final diſſolut ion. But when we are able to invert, or a- 
jy how alter, the courſe of nature; when, by means of our” 
ue light, we can teach the rivers to return to their fources ; 
vhen, by our new laws, we are able to chain the deep, and 
kt bounds to its “ proud waves; when we ſhall have found - 
gut an invention for arreſting the ſun in his courſe, or foreing 
lim to alter it according to our humour or caprice j then may 
ve think of eſtabliſhing equality, and of doing it with fome 
probability of ſucceſs, i 4+ 

There is a fable that prevails amongſt ſome of the people 


of this country, that certain of the fallen angels, for their re- 


bellion againſt God, were doomed to make ropes of the fund 
of the lea. Such would be the curſe ; and ſuch, the fruitleſs 
talk, of thoſe, who ſhould endeavour to eſtabliſh — 
which would be a violation of one of the moſt general laws « 
LETT RA NIL. 
Conſequences of an Attempt to Ml Equality- 


CounTRYMEN, 5 
T myſt be evident, from the foregoing conſiderations, that 
the eſtabliſhment of equality is impoſſible. But ſhould 
be attempted, there are, at leaft, three conſequences to be ap · 
prehended ; civil diſſentions, ſlavery, and the ſubje&ion of the 
country to a foreign power. The former of theſ: would moſt 
certainly, the two latter, moſt probably, follow, * 
Ia order to render men — their circumſtances, it is 
neceſſary ro make an equal partition, nut of land only, 
of all other property of every kind. The whole of the mo- 
„of every individual in the nation, 
muſt, as it were, be collected into one heap, in order that an 
equal diviſion of all may be made amongſt all. But is it not 
taly to ſee what oppoſition this ſcheme muſt meet with, not 
only from the proprietors of land, but from all men, whoſe 
property or income is greater than their neighbours? nay, from 
e 
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every man, however mean bis preſent condition, who may 
at any diltant period, expect to better his circumſtances, aud 
riſe to ſome degree of inequality? And would not this opps 
fitian, . ſhould it become a eivil war, be productive of mare 
horr«18, than have yet been experienced by wretched France! 
The nation, upon ſuch an attempt being made, would in 
mediately divide into two factions. The one faction would he 
compoſed, not only of all proprietors of land, but of all thaſe 
poſſeſſed of property of any other fort; of all ſubſſ antial tenant 
and tradeſmen; of all thoſe, who, tho? poor, had any reaſonahle 
ex pectation of bettering their circumitances by honeſt indub 
try; of all thoſe, whatever might be their circumſtances, in 
whoſe breaſts there were any ſenſe of juſtice; any tenderneſsin 
ſhedding the blood of their relations, friends, and countrymen; 
any regard to the divine laws, or any fear of God, befur 
whoſe judgment ſeat we mult all appear. The other faQion 
would be chiefly compoſed of thoſe, whoſe vices had reduced 
them both to poverty and deſpair; of thoſe, whoſe diſappoint 
ments had produced, in their minds, a ſpecies of madnely 
and of ſome ambitious and deſigning men, who would ride in 
the tempeſt of civil diſſenſion, and direct the ſtorm towards 
the deſtruction of all power but their own. Theſe different 
deſcriptions of men would compoſe the two factiuns. Andi 
we confider how many are fled of property to ſuch et» 


tent, that they would not ſubmit fo a diviſion ; and how few 
are me of ſo little, that they would quietly put it into 


the hands of licentious, unprincipled, unjuſt men, in expec> 
tation of receiving it back with intereſt; it we conſider what 
influence thoſe in the higher ranks ever have had, and, in the 
nature of things, ever muſt have, in attaching to their interef 
thoſe in the lower; if we conſider, that the great body & 
the people of this nation is a thinking, ſteady, ſober-mind 
ed race of men, who have penetration to diſcover the delign 
of thoſe, who are liberal in their profeſſions of zeal for their 
inzereſt, and ſagacity to ſee the end of any meafures propoled 
to them; and in whoſe breaſts, without any oftentation, jub 
tice, humanity, and the fear of God, in a great degree, pre 
vail; we ſhall entertain no doubt, that that faction, whi 
ſhould be for an equal diviſion of property, would be by far 
the weakeſt, and moſt probably but a handful of men, com- 
pared with the other“. 10 12 


* When a certain author concludes, that a majority of the poop # 
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It would not only be the leaſt numerous, but the weakeſt in 
all reſpefts. Theſe men would not only be almoit wholly de- 
flitute of money, arms, of every thing to make good their 
falſe claims; but they would want that ftrength of mind and 
body, which would be. neceſſary to maintain their cauſe, 
There is no doubt, that the whole almoſt of chat faction, 
who ſhould be for an equal partition of property, would be 
vicious men; and the conſtant tendency of vice is to weaken 
both the mind and body, It tends to deprive men, not only 
of that animal ftrength and courage, which are natural to 
them, but of that penetration, that foreſight, that preſence 
of mind, that firmneſs and intrepidity ariſing from a conſci- 


'ouſneſs of integrity, which are poſſeſſed by the virtuous in 


times of neceſſity, and which are neceſſary for conducting a 
war, When men are conſcious of a good cauſe, they main» 
tain 


this country would conten for equality of property, his concluſion is not 
drawn from the actual late of their minds, tho” moſt probably from that 
of his own. . 

Suppoſe all thoſe in the loweſt rank, collc ed in a vaſt plain; that a 
demagogue ſhould aſcend a ſtage, and, wich a voice heard by all, ſhould 
fy to them; © It is not juſt, that the rich ſhould have fo much, and you 
nothing but your earnings; it is juſt, that there ſhould be an equal divi- 
$19 of property: All is before you, and you have only to fight fir ſuch a 
diviſion: Follow me, and you ſhall obtain it.“ Would not the people'scon- 
ſciences tell them, that they have no right to the property of others, and 
that it would be unjuſt to ſeize it? Would not they reflect upon the 
hazard of ſuch an attempt? Would they not ſhrink back, with fear and 
horror, from the thought of being obliged either to murder the innocent , 
or to be put to death by them? Would nor their very nature tell them, 
that they ſhould be anſwerable to the Lord of the univerſe for all the in · 
ps and murder that ſhould be committed? Coul i they look up to 

im for a bleſſing upon their attempt, or for peace of conſcience and hap- 

ineſs in the enjoyment of what they muſt wade through fireams of 

to obtain ? Would not heſitate much, and revolve, in their 
minds, with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs, the nature of the buſineſs, the uu- 
certainty of ſucceſs, or rather the certainty of diſappointment, the ne- 
cellity of murder in order te ſucceſs, and the pain of that worn that 
aws the heart of murderers? And after thus thinking, how few 
r to follow this demagogue to a harveſt of blood and 

cry 4 0 - 

The cafe, hers fonpaſed, was actually, in ſome ſort, tried at Rome. 
The propa of Catiline to his followers contained more than the above 
fheech. He promiſed his followers, not equality, but riches and all the 
honours of the ſtate. Yet, even in that Heathen country, in the time 
of its greateſt corruption, he was followed by none but the vicious, the 
iminal, and deſperate. And if few in the loweſ ranks of life would 
engage ia ſo horrid a buſineſs, much fewer in the higher ravks would, and 
done in any rank but the vicious and ſuriouſly deſperate, 


92 n e | 
tain it both with courage and conttancy ; but they never eas ul 
have much courage, or conſtancy, when their own conſciences MW  þ 
fight againſt them; and ttis mult be the caſe in a contention eh 
where the unjuſt partition of property is the object. The Who | 
wicked, ſaith Solomon, flee, when no man purſueth ; but the W ye le 
| righteous are böld as a lion | 

Should theſe two ſactions, therefore, take the field, how ent 
nnequal would be the conteſt? On the one hand, are a ſuper Wy, 6 
erity of numbers, riches, arms, and wifdom, a good cauſe, W head: 
and courage to maintain it; on the other, inferior numbers, W this « 
want of al things neceffary for conducting a war, a bad cauſt, Wcunſp 
a bad conſcience, and of courſe puſillanimity. But it is maus 
- probable, that thoſe men would bring their cauſe to be * never 


* Good men, in general, are poſſeſſed not only of native ſtrength ef þ 
mind, but of much additional courage and fortitude, Which they derive ple, 
from the confciouſneſs of ſerving God. They generally have a certan U eg 
elevation of mind, which fets them above fear, and which is nobly ew Wl They 
preſſed by a French writer of former times. * Je crains Dieu, je n's WM divide 
point d' autre crainte.“ “ I fear God, I have no other fear.” Tha Wat þ 
| that ſtrength and courage, which the pious and virtuous derive ft 
from their piety and virtue in time of danger, are well exemplified in the Macte 
life of David. The confidence, which he placed in God (and he could eltate: 
have placed no confidence in him, had he not been conſcious, that, not WM long « 
wirhſtanding of the occaſional prevalence of fin, the aim of his life was is Th. 
ſerve him) made him, when a youth, run with ardour, naked, and u the 
armed, (except with a ſh d's ſtaff and fling) againſt a man of gigis- feudal 
tick ſize and ſtrength, and experienced in war. And afterwards, ue 

he was in ſo critical a fituation, that his followers became ſeditious, e tak 
ſpake of ſloning him, becauſe the Amalekites had carried off their wivey ind vi 

ildren, and goods, this confidence gave him that preſence of mind, Were x 
and that courage, which enabled him both to eſcape danger from his own Wherwar 
men, and to recover all from the Amalekites, It was on that memos * 
able occaſion, that Devid comforted bimfelf in the Lord bis G it was 1 
ſuch occafions, that this great king and prvus man could ſay: *The L ry 
is my light and my ſalvation, whom ſball 1 fear? The Lord is er 
' ſtrength of my life, of whem ſhall | be afraid? Though an hoſt ful nary \ 
encamp againſt me, my heart ſhall not fear; though war ſhould riſe+ Wound 

inſt me, in this will I be confident. For, in the time of trouble, . 
Lal hide me in his pavilion ; in the fecrer of his tabernacle ſhall he lu 
me, he ſhall ſet me up upon a rock | — 

The caſe of wicked men, in time of danger, is e the rwe, 
Their impiety and vice deprive them of their natural fortitude and cow 

rage, and make them fuperſtitious, timorous, and faint-hearted. & 
dream, an incident conſtrued into a bad omen, a ramour, a noiſe,'ths 
ſhaking of a leaf, even their own ſhadow, are, at ſuch times, ſufficient 
to put them in fear or terror. 80 true is it what Solomon fays of thats 
Tie wiched fee, when ns mas pg. 
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edin the field. Their mad ardour and groundleſs difcontent 
would evaporate in riots and tumults about big towns, But 
if, by a concurrence of accidents, the cauſe ſhould be decided 
with arms, there is no doubt, all things conſidered, that thoſe, 
who ſhould be for an equal partition of propercy, would be 
the loſing party. . 
This will appear evident to thoſe, who conſider, with due 
mention, what has now been ſaid; and it may be illuſtrated 
by fimilar caſes in the hiſtory of Rome. The conſpirators, 
headed by Catiline, were a body of ſnch men, as would, in 
this country, contend for an equality of property; and that 
conſpiracy was ſoon cruſhed by a combination of all the vir- 
aus men in the republic. At Rome, the Agrarian Laws 
never produced any thing almoſt, but feditign, tumults, and 
ineffectual ſtruggles ; and yet the object of thoſe laws urged 
on the Senators, with ſuch force by the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, backed by the pay themſelves, was not, by any means, 
an equal partition of lands, or of any other kind of property, 
They were of two forts, The object of the one ſort was to 
divide certain lands won from the enemy among the ſoldiers, 
who had won them; aud theſe laws the people never could get 
enated, The object of the other ſort was to limit the fize of 
eltates ; and this indeed was paſſed into a law, but was not 
bag obſerved, ; 
The people of Rome were ſoldiers, and, like the tenants 
of the | 61 ao in this country, during the prevalence of the 
ſevdal ſyſtem, were, when ſummoned by the conſul, obliged 
o take the field, and provide themſelves with arms, cloaths, 
md victuals. At the time, the former fort of Agrarian Laws 
vere propoſed by the tribunes, and for a conſiderable time af- 
terwards, they received no pay from the republic; and, if a 
umpaign was long, their fields lay uncultivated, and their ne- 
eſſary expences involved them in debt. Their creditors had 
power not only to confine, but to torment, them: 80 that 
oy of the Roman people, on their return from the wars, 
bound themfelves deprived of their freedom, and involved in 
erty and miſery, But they had conquered certain lands 
om their neighbours. Theſe lands, therefore, were theirs 
by the right of conqueſt ; but the rich had long retained them 
u their own hands; and now the people inſiſted that they 
hould be divided. To effect this divition was the object of 
thoſe long and violent contentions about the Agrarian on 
| | | 0 


The caſe of the Roman people was very different from thely WW tio 
in this country, who ſhould aim at an equal partition of pra. eben 
perty. They contended only for a diviſion of certain c e et 
quered lands; which ought, on the one hand, either to hay r 
been reſtored to the conquered, or, on the other, to have been WP" 
divided among the conquerors, or to have been common, Buy bat 
whether their cauſe was right, or wrong, the people never For, 
could get their reſolutions, with regard to a divion of thoſe People 
lands, paſſed into a law. And if the Roman people could 2nd er 
not, after many and violent ſtruggles, obtain a diviſion of cer they t 
tain lands, which really ſeemed to be theirs, upon what ground MW: t 
ean an equality of all property, in this country, be expected? E, 4 
When the people of pk, ſaw, that all their ſtruggles to cendec 
obtain a diviſion of the conquered lands. were fruitleſs, they pothin 
dropt the conteſt ; about which time, Licinius Stolo made g In 
motion for limiting the ſize of eſtates to five hundred acres, Im ©*t« 
The motion was, indeed, adopted, and paſſed into a law; but Is; 
it was not long, before Licinius himſelf was fined for tran N 
greſſing it. Thie violation of it became afterwards frequent; . fon 
and P all the efforts of the two Gracehi and lich 
Druſus, tribunes of the people, it became, in time, quite obs ple for 
ſolete*®, 2, Ng with ti 
It is very remarkable, that though at the founding of Rome, {Wo | 
two acres only of land were allowed to each man as his pos- which 
tion; yet, notwithſtanding of all the contention about the N » 
grarian laws, there was, at laſt, a greater inequality, in point toe! 
of property, amongſt men in that republic, than in any other {the 
government, perhaps, either before or fince, in the whole W** fr 
world. | _ | | poue m 
Indeed it was uſual, at Rome, for any leader of the pe WW" © 
ple to urge the agrarian laws on the rich, when he inteuded 
to give popularity to ary ambitious meaſure, which he wiſh 
ed the people to adopt. In the republic of Rome, a lint, 
drawn by the fundamental laws, for a long time, ſeparated 
the plebeians or commons from the patrieians or nobility, 
The rich plebeians burned with ambition tv paſs beyond this 
line, and mix with the patricians; to become eligible to al 
sffices and honours; and, in ſhort, to be in point of canli 
| | 85 tut ion 
* Sometime aſter the enacting of this law, and before it became chſo- 
lete, it being found, that certain rich men were poſſeſſed of more land 
than what was allowed by it, the illicit ſurplus was taken from them # 
a fine, and divided amorg the people. This ſeems to be all the diviſion 
ul land, that was ma ſe in coyſcquence of the agrarian laws. 


6. Ee. "0 
theln tional rank, wholly on a level with the Patricians: And 
= when they wiſhed to = any law, which paved the way for 


: * the abolition of all diſtinct ions, they were ſure to be very cla - 
— norous fog the agrarian laws, that the people ſeeing their ap- 


- been I Ntent zeal for their intereſt, 1 ſupport them in obtaining 
Bu hat was really the * of their deſire This is evident. 
for, when the rich plebeians had, by the aſſiſtance of the 
thoſe people, rendered the whole order capable of filling all offices, 
could nd enjoying all honours, offices and honours however, which 
. only could, from circumſtances, fill and en- 
wh I,. they abandoned the cauſe of the people in the lower elaſ- 
Red? Wis, and formed connexions with the rich only, whether deſ- 
* Weended from patrician or plebeian families; there was then 
: they Nothing more heard of the agrarian laws. | 
"ade a la Rome, the bait with which the rich demagogues fiſhed 
tocatch the people, was a profeſſion of great zeal fur theſe 


1 uus; and it ſhould ſeem, that, in theſe times, the cry of li- 
rank ugh equality, and univerſal ſuffrage, has been made uſe of, 
vent; Wy ſome, for the ſame pu ſe. There was one miſchief, 
b. and lich at Rome. followed the ineffectual ſtruggles of the peo - 


; for the agrarian laws, againſt which we ought to guard 
"em oh the his caution, The attempt to enact and 4 — 
thoſe laws, joined to the privilege of voting individually, 
which the people had acquired, was the remote cauſe of the 
evil wars that ruined that ſtate. Rome was now a monſtrous 


-= femocracy, in which, tho* there were no af gk there were 
; other It the greateſt real, diſtinctions The people were divided, 


nd, from the habit of contending, prone to ſation, Ambi- 
ous men ſeized the opportunity, and placed themſelves at the 
bas of the different faftions; and from that time, Rome 


* keame a continued ſcene of tumult, civil war, and flaugh- 
e with , till Auguſtus gave it peace and ſlavery. And were we ts 
a line, Nuempt to eſtabliſh equality, and ſhould ſucceed in the extin- 
,arated Wiſhing of conſtitutional rank, and the eſtabliſhing of univere 
1.1. bl ſuffrage (for here, as in Rome, where it was tried for a 
ud this long period, equality could be carried no farther) what 
- to all Walon have we to believe that we ſhould eſcape ſimilar cala- 
canflis ties? None at all, We are made of the ſame fleſh and 
utioaal W999 with the Romans; and ſimilar effects will ever be pro- 
—_— ﬀ .. by ſimilar cauſes. "That monſtrous democracy of Rame, 


which Auguſtus gave the finiſhing blow, was but lately re- 
d ia the Convention of France. | . 
| Is 
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— W 
nal ſettlers in this iſland could not have ** of paſſe Y vali 


to all of it; far, being few in number, they could occupy by : 

4 part only, It is equally certain, that the tribes, U 
after them, contended with them about their poſſelliqas, ao 
certainly had a right to poſſeſs any parts i hat were unoccupihl 

and unappropriated. How theſe different tribes ſettled chin ow 
diſputes, is not Known; but it is certain, that, between os obli 
tending nations, and tribes or families of the ſame. 1 8 

there is not, perhaps, a ſpot of ground, which has not bw + 
frequently conquered and reconquered : And the lateſt ct 6 

men 


querors were always ſuppoſed to have a right to what they 
poſſeſſed in conſequence of their 2 it a law, which Wy "i" 
+ though abſolutely unjuſt, was yet relatively equal, becauſe lk t 
was the ſame to all independent ſocieties of men. Breu / 
King of the Gauls, expreſſed the law that has ever ot ng 
amongſt ſavage and barbargus nations, “ the rights of valiant 

men lie in their ſwords.” 5 6 
For one nation to take from unot her its property, does nat #010 
give it a right to that prope rtys more than robbery gives will r 
: robber a right to his pluader z. yet when two nations hae wy 
* been at war, whatever the cauſe of the war has been, and , 
| agreed upon, or acquieſced in, certain conditions, upon which 6s 
they are to live together in peace, what property aud ad 
1 tages each of them retains, by their mutual agreement or cke 
Auieſcence, are to be accounted its rights, otherwiſe-there ent 

1 ver would be peace. | 7 

Tough the right of conqueſt cannot be admitted in 
* eivil ſociety, becauſe the admiſſion of it would be the cauſe? 
perpetual robbery and murder; and would at once put ang 
to the ſociety; though in ſuch ſocicties there is no neee 
for admittiug it, becauſe if one man is deprived by another 
his right, the magiſtrate can reftore it; yet, in the caſe of 
tions at war, this right mult be admitted, becauſe there , 
_necefiity for admitting it, there being no third party, ike 
magiſtrate, who has a right and power to command the inf 
rious to repair the injuries they have dune; and becauſe, wilt 
out admitting this right, hottilitics would be perpetual It 
not juſtice, which creates the right of conqueſt, but aecelihi 
and as neceſſit urges the validity. of this right, it has be 
and, for the ſake of mankind, tor the prevention of the n 

petual effuſion of human blood, it ener malt be admit ted , 


* 


| * a. Men_ ares in the caſe of one sation being conqu 


11 ws and to provide for his own ſafety, not to injure 
on 
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be 'conquergr,, or to admit his right as valid, Wars mult” . _ 


ome; humas nature makes it ſoz but if the right of the con- 
queror is not to be acknowledged, there is no op of their © 
ping to an end, Nedcellity, therefore, irreſiltable 

es mankind to ize this right. We find, therefore, _ 
that the validity of this right has been admitted from the tim 
we have any account of mankind, We find, that Melchige» | 
ic received, tithes of all. and that Abraham permitted the 
men who accompanied him to receive a portion of the ſpuil, 


| the battle of the Kings; and that Jacob, when dying, 
45 W at Ja 1 . 


0 Joſeph, a 22 565 which he took Amorite wit 
it ſword and his bow; in which caſes, they uſed the right = 
conquerors, It will be ſaid, that theſe good men uſed F 
nght as conquerors only in ſo far as to indemnify themſelves | 
for the trouble and expence of cer wars. I am pas. 
io think they uſed their right only ſo far; for dk en 
vill not, in the character of good mea. wx *gy advantage 

ined in war for any other purpole; they will 
a. to injure their neighbours” Bat ihe above-mentioned * 
falls are recorded in ſuch a way as gives uso underfland, that 
the right of conquerors. de the ſpoil taken by them was then 
knowledged as d valid right: And the hiſtory of our own | 
equntry, and of all barbarous nations teaches us, that, acl f 


= 


I 


the times of barbariſm; what is called the right conqueſt, 
ws univerſally confidered as valid. I wiſh here not to be mil- * 
mderfiood, "Though a cuſtom. unjult in itſelf, is leſs furl. 


wm, when it is univerſal, than it would be, were it local, be» 


dale, mutual injuries in ſuch a caſe are, upon the whole, in 
lune meaſure, repaired by each other; yet I maintain, that ' 
Wie right of the conqueror entitles him only to indemuify Ri- 


— 


9 


It is a very great to ſuppoſe, that - : was a remote cn de 


od, when the Mb, Baer of this country wer Saul. | 


here were always, To far a+ hiſtory goes, the inequa 'Y 
lng and fubjeR, of chieftain and 8 l. The 


eas and Normans brought with them the ſame difticRjons, ' 


1 e 
ad, hay ariſen, e frow the right of primdgeni- 


d as thoſe diſtinctions had always an iacquality of polſeſſi= * *_ 
quality muſt have 


- g 


L * 
- * 
9 


neceſſity, 


never uſe it, at © 
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| ture, that univerſal right, which, in a certain degree, is foul 


ed,in nature and the appoinment of God; partly from unequal 
wiſdom, ſtrength, and probity, and the unequal diſpenfations 
of providerice. Theſe inequalities, therefore of fortune and 
rank, being, in ſo far, made by God, no human power could 
have prevented them. But they were rendered much greaty 
by perſons ſelling themſelves and their children for ſlaves; * 


practice, which ſeems once to have prevailed in every part of 


_ the world. In Europe, war does not appear to have been the 
' cauſe of greater inequalitics amongſt men, than would, 


the above-mentioned cauſes, have taken place, though # 
had lived in perpetual peace; though it certainly has been the 
cauſe, why one nation, or family, has fallen, and another i 
e conqueſt of England by the Normans has been objefſ- 
ed as very injurious, by certain political writers, with a very 
philanthropic air, but with the very worſt intentions. 
gives the lie to a man's nthropy, it argues malevoleng, 
and dark deſign, when he vſes all the powers of lan e io 
ſir the ſediments of malevolence, revenge, war, and miſery, 
If any nation has a right to conquer another, the Norm 
certainly had as good a right to conquer the Saxons, as thi 
Saxons had to conquer the Britons. The conqueſt by the fas 
mer was in itſelf leſs injurious than that of the latter, and 
was much more beneficial in its effects. Towards the end & 
the Saxon monarchy, there was no true liberty. The Nap 
man conqueſt, * by regenerating the government,” was the 
true, though remote, cauſe of all that liberty, which we now 


, 4 wars begun about two thouſand years ago, and carried: 
on, with no great intervals of peace, for about twelve hut 
dred, between different nations, and different tribes or fam 
lies of the ſame nation, there muſt have been much injury com 
mitted, Byt thoſe injuries were mutual, and, in a long 
courſe lane as between the Scots and Engliſh, muſt nes 


ly: have balanced each other. This we know, that the pegs 
ple of thoſe times compoſed their differences themſelves i; 
cording to the laws or mazims that then prevailed. They N 


+ A right to do it; we neither have a right to do it, nor can 8 
do it ; nor, had we both the right and power, ought we 


do it by the laws of the preſent day, For no ama 
pe Lolme on the Conſtitution of England, b. 1. c. 1, and 8. | 


25 37 


4-2 


E 1 


expreſs it, 
effect cauſes whether or private eught always-to 
be tried by the exiſting Jaws, becauſe they can be tried by no 
ether: Nor ought any-cauſe, which is equitably decided by 
thoſe laws, ta be again triedz - otherwiſe, there would be ao 
end of contention. | | | ; 
As it is @ wholeſome maxim, that every man be deemed 
innocent, before he can be proved guilty; ſo it is a maxim e · 
ually wholeſome, that the preſent poſſeffor of any ſubjeR be 
* the juſt paſſeſſor, before ſome other perſon can dif. 
prove the ſuppoſed right of the preſent Tor, and ſhey his 
own. But the doctrine of reſlitution has been taught with 
no oblique reference to the Norman congueſt and r wars 
in ancient times. If any man has himſelf ſuffered injury, let 
him ſhew it, and the law will repair the injury, If any man 
complain, that ſome of his anceſtors may have been injured in 
remoteperiods, let him trace up the chain of his anceſtarsto 
Adam ; let him ſhew, that ſome of his anceſtors 
injured, but that none of them have ever beeg injurious; let 
him ſhew, that between his anceſtors and their contemporaries, 
during a courſe of two thouſand years or mere, there has net 
been a retaliatiou of injuries 3 and that 2222 
both parties have not by retaliation, and means, bern 


balanced. All this be is bound to ſhew, before he can new, 


that he has a claim to reparation for thoſe ſuppoſed injurina, 
which he has received through his anceſtors. „ 
As every inch af the ifland has been ſeveral times 

ed, if a retitution of lands is to be made, it. muſt be made 30 
the firſt proprietors; and they can no where be found, If a 
reſtitution of lands is to be made, for the ſame reaſon, arciti- 
tution muſt be made of the whole produce of the land z that 
is, a teftitution of the money and goods ot the farmer, of the 
cities and houſes through the kingdom, of the riches of the 
merchant and manufacturer, in fo far as it can be proved, 
that thoſe ſubjets or riches have either immediately or re- 
motely, either in a direct or indirect way, flowed from the 
foil, which is the ſupport of all. Bat es the ovigiaal proprie- 
tors of laud can never be found, nor their —— — known 
ws the meaſure in which any mga may be entitled to a com- 
penſation in — of his anceſtors being injured in a re- 


U rution of lands 


have been 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be unjuſt! efſed; i 6. all the lands iu the 
dom ( for all 9 92 7525 times conquered) iavol A| 
it, ſo far, the reflitution of all property that may b in 
"yy wary ariſen- from them in ſhort; as' there is « veils 
impenetrable darkneſs, that covers paſt injuries, and paſts 
Ene of injuries z if reſlitutioi is to be 5 all made, it ni 
made by what men would confider as very injurious, hy 
collecting all the pre ney of eyery kind, in the country, into: 
one common heap, ual diftribution of all-may%e 
+ made amongſt a [Bur « as this would be injurions, ſo, as hay; 
been already ſhewn, it would be im icable, The - 

"terhpt to do it, would be fruitful in nothing but miſchief. 

Such an attempt would breed the greateſt animaſities and 
deep · rooted enmities amongtt friends gnd neighbours. lt 
vould produce the greateſt diſſenſions and tumults ; it would 

prove the cauſe of blood - ſhed on ſuch occaſions, and of ee 


Sautions 8 It might, as at Rome, be the cafe | Ce 


ſuch faction, as would terminate in flavery; or it mnighlgY ] T 
*us" y__ to invaſion, and-fubjeR us ta-a foreign power; which! 
would terminate our domeſtic quarrels by ſeizing the propefty 
| both of poor and rich. A fimilar contention between the "thts 
Jons, inhabited the ſouthern part of the iſland, and i 
of the northern, was the cauſe why the former insitet 
- Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the latter, The Saxons, indeed, 
affiſted them; but when they had driven away their enemigh, 
Hoy ſeized the country, and the property in it, for the 
ſelves. Few conqueſts have been more dreadful, in 30% 
2 than the Saxon conqueſt of this country, It is ſupps 
hat they either put to death, enflaved, or wholly exith 
minated, the inhabitants“. The maxim and practice of the 
Romane was * divide and rule.“ By dividing the Gree! 
they were able to ſubdue that people, who, when u 
could bid defiance to all the great force of the Perſian kia, 
William the conqueror led his brave and warlike troo to 
coaſt of France, lite to England, and ſhewing the 
land, which ſhould be theirs, i they won it by their 2 
fired them at once with the love of and with ambiti 
The deſires of men are ever the fame; and certainly 
we, Gs enriched and 4 bc may Wes 4 
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Wits inſular advantages, is of all countries in the world, the 
wolt tempting prige 46 a fareiga power. . 
Upon the whole, when ſuch obſervations, as the above, 
conſidered with ſeriouſneſs and attention, no poor. man, i 
haneft, will be diſpoſed. to claim any Property which he can- 


it mk n prove a right tog nor any rich man diſpoſed to grant fuck, | 

2u8, by — Grieg the jaitice tice of them. — + 0 
7. into Nen P 11 tos to. was R. 3 Go 1 
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„ 
| muſt be ver 're - 
1 | | bliſhment of equal, even in thoſe thiags, which are ex» 
ropenty WY terior to men, is im But, ſuppoſe, that thoſe may 
he BY of 2 vatural and morel kind, which render fuch an eſtahli 

d tha ment impoſſible, were removed, and that men were not only 
ted'the W made equal, but rendered permanently ſuch, the eſtabliſhment 
inde ef equality would be produRtive of the moſt pernicious effeRta; 
nem . It would ſuppreſs the deſre of diſtinction ; for there enn 
E — gratification of this defire, where no diſlinction is al- 


ſupp © But as men are deſtined to be unequal, the deſire of diſtines = 

ernie I tion correſ to their deſtination. This deſire, like all ⸗- 

of bers, conſidered fimply as a part of our nature, is neither “ . Þ 

Frei tous nor vicious, but indifferent. It is the objeRs te which 

aui is directed, and the way aud meaſurey. ig whigh & is judule 

kia ged, that charaQerize it, To deſire diſtin Qioa for perſonal - 

ro th good qualities is virtuous in itſelf, and the ſymptom af an ime 

em the WY proving nature. To defire diſtinction in external things, ſuck 4 

valolh © # fortune and reputation, if it be neither exceffive, nor excite 3 

dition e wrong met te obtain it, is 9 — but pro» 2 

ly Lais of wiſe! and virtuous conduct; rally ſpeaks - 

ka wg, excellence ia all departments, unwell as (aperice war» 2 
al Kputation, and honour, cannot be otherwiſe acquired. . 
1 Ea yay 4 ſcholars, ſtateſmen, ny merchants, wy | 

eue in all the different employments in lie, are comme, 
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means uſed te 


: ; Things that are in 


| is no reafo | 
turn the deſire of diftin@tion to its moſt laudable „ 


zone of 1e, by the zeſpessebdiey and fofluence; u 


feat the end. The juſt def t , of AiltinQtion; na WH 4 7 
only tends to increafe the wealth and reputation, hut td fas Wl 4; 
prove the character and happineſs of me. 'P 


| ual in their cireumita 
cegand rank, they would ſeek diſtinctiou in perſonal eve 1 
lence only. During the ſhort time, that the #graria# law} 
Rome, for limiting the hae of eftates to five hundred a 


It has been ſaid, that were men eq 


ſervance ww. There ſtill 'remained, not 
iactions of Patrician and Plebeian, but à great diſparity 
tune, But were all men equal as to riches and raik; and 


fb 
tho 
big 
tho 
per 
men 
whit 
there, by any means, an equality at. Rome, during the h 
3 82 
4 

no ity of becoming unequal they would probably u r 
ſpec! 

conn 

gard 

guiſh 

only : 

that i 

tant r 

tain j 


the diſtinction of perſonal excellence, as muchas te 
inctions, which are produced by things, that are extern 
1 4 Wha ed Rd tes totes of eee 
inge, they would y have li nequality* 
2 | — and moral ; efpecially, e hs! 
confideration that ignorance, which would follow the 
ſRtabliſhment of equality, and which would render men uh 
great - meaſure incapable of L valuing perſuß 
— op And to place diſfinction on account of inte 
| and moral excellence before perſons ſtupid for wane 
information, as an of defire, would be to caſt pc 
ne. 1 $553 "4 


nt granting the truth of the obſervation in its full elf 
why we ſhould equalize men in orded 


deſire of perſonal excellence; for this effect is already pra 
oed among it us in a great a degree, as it could be is a tals 
of the reatelt uality with reg to riches and hond 
Probably it is is a much higher. Fur ie all roull 

rſonal excellence will give eminence to thoſe who ate jt 
ed of it, and, in | caſes, place them, if in the h 4 | 


+. 


gives them, on a. level with thoſe, who are in h „ "y 
nan. te dee of fat, Ae accu 
enten ; | 5 5 6 | b N 
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iatelle tust and morat n 
Ae 8 
in the ſtrong defire mankind abſorbed by ien 


1 nee or * phitsathrapy | 
nitan- "Hen tao no neri i bing x heneralens 9s , ger, 
exc | ſor they arg ſo by their very nature, withaut culture a * | 
1 4 ** — *. Wy dlfo aftuated by felf-love in 
acreyy. a degree, t eir action ave been, ſome, 
| from ELIE + traced up to this pe ri 
2 human conſtitution, the 
ande men — for t nere bears a certain i why to 


ich they have for others. In this conſtitution, their re- 
er wi n muſt de greater than their regard for 
he oh» =” becauſe men are a charge, and muſt be con · 
he d. fant objechd of attention, to themſelves, which they would 
rity thee affeRion for 'themſelves no ter than 


hot be, were 
„ wad heir action for their fellow-creatures. I would here be un- 
ly os W derftood to ſpeak of the regard, which men have for their bn 
that Wl ſpecies, in general, not of thoſe particular friendſhips and 
ern anections, in which regard for a man's (elf is loſt in his ve 
en6ible gerd for boys hd in which all the ſelfiſh affeRions are $--4 
ley MW guiſhed b wks bo in which a perſon ſeems to [tive acl | 
e I only for the ſake of thoſe, who are dear to him; in which all 


- roll of pn. Vue does not, any means, exclude; from the 
heart, regard for others, but, in its conſequences, rather 
ar gives ſcope to the exerciſe of it ; juſt as a man, who io den- 
pe te to bis own affairs, has a greater power of 4 
en, than he who neglecte them. But to fy the 
WY Ge regard, which men have for themſelves, by Te Token = 
lence bio: "lc re 
e as it ts alter t pps Sor 
a — — 105 body bear to each other 
though le, it would probably be ſuch an innovation is * 
Wconttitution of the human mind, as would be prodactive 
WFnothing but miſery, At any rate, ſuch is the preſent ame . 
wd condition of men, that any inſtitutions for ſuppreſſi 
bot 2 | The regard, which men have for themſelves, 
nah ionate ſtrength to the ſocial aſſecti 
d be produ * the worſt conſequences.” It is got 


eee nr which makes w def . 


* ., ee 
no culture can make us really more. ans ch we gh | 
to be, in a confiſtengy with that re ue 40 % 
ſelves, ſo any political inſtitutions, 8 1 require the, 
exprefſions of benevalence in ſuch a degree, mary LE ing. 
great meaſure, fruitleſs, or ive only of evil. 
The defire of diſtiuQion for things, that are a | 
ral, nor unworthypof. attention, and in a certain d 
| r to our other affections and the valve of 
which men ſeck diſtincion, is a natural, jut "OY 
laudable principle of action, and productive 
effects ; and it is vain to attempt to cunßine it to — 48 
diſl inc ion for perſonal good qualities, or to ſu they 
ereiſe of it by giving an unnatural, and undue ſtrength to 
_ affeRtion of benevolence. This deſire, which is products 
ſo my beneficial effects both to the individual and to ſos 
i has full ſcope amidſt that inequality, which now preyalh 
this country; Tr to eſtabliſh equality, would be, in a great 
meaſure, to ſuppreſs this defire, and of courſe would beg 
tended by much loſs and mifchief. The amputation of 4 4 
limb, or the diſtortion of the body, is juſt as likely to exiſ.en 
duce happineſs, as the 12 ſuppreſſion of this defire, e 
3 5 and in its juſt degree, or the total 3 of i Me 


vil to menking, eee bh 
— The meanio 
ks i; eee nine happieſt ; for benen ®lity 3 


p20 = pheaſant; and ve piew in hay — ee an of 
of it conduces much to our the crit 
corfiderations. An . J ow is 8 rare; but if the ae read th 
of this affrction were to become general, it would not contribute top re. 
man happineſs, becauſe it would in proportion to its excels, lead ments; which | 
vegle their own intereſt, and attend to that of others; which they" «+ of 
ther could underſtand ſo well as the perſons themſclves, nor be proj? 7 
i take care of it, It is, therefore, à mark of the divine wiſdom way 7 
moral conſtitution of man, that men in general ſhould have e greater 

gard for their own intereſt and happin eſs, than the ſe of others. 1 wan 
not be dere nderood u fe l- 0. . 
benevolence, which is « very great the character, ans 
certain ſource of pt LEA im poſh] 
yn be produced, would be exceſſive, 8 #4 


"Mr Godwin 1 that the communication of what he all 
render men benevolent or philanthropic in this exceſſive 
pal them 10 lope Bi . degree of Tn 
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Wy che happineſs, 


Svevolence in the 
whore g 


The 66 e diminiſh 
By this plan, the 2 equi wok is ſyppreſſed ; und 
ammerce, all the aeans of acquiring and ; and, (penn 22 
al” accumulation, except for public purpoſes, 
Med. The attention and induſtry of men, "therefore 
nul be directed - wholly to what is geceſſary for their. ſub 
dee, and, perhaps, in ſome degree, to their zecommodat!- 
on, if any accommodation worth notice, were to he e 
ins ſtate of equality.” But it is not the defire of the ge- 
cy or even of the accommodations of life, which is the 
ring of induſtry, but the defire of diſtinftion, It is 
—_— e of eminence, of thoſe diltin&tions, that are created 
by ſuperiority in riches, veſpect, i 2 and power, m 
than the defire of the necefſaries and accommodations of 
(4 conſidered; which'is the ſource of induſiryy and 28, 
ee unn, little or Wr 


do goat will be the dulverlel me that all 
ſelfiſhneis will _ har 8 iy loſe his fudivi: 
t of general good « perſon of a found un- 
derſtamling ſeen ing but theſe ps of 4 0 writings, in which he 
teaches this dodriue, be would r. have been 2 to call * 
weld under Me Godwin ſyſtem . equality, philanthrupy, and happi - 
ack, the paradiſe of fools 71 ta imagine this author to be a w 
meaviog wrong-headed man ; but ſhould he afterwards read the immo- 
nlity and irreligion of his writings ; ſhould he read what hs afterwards 
an of the difliculry of reſtraining mei from violence and miflicre in 
the criſis of a r ion, which he-affirms to be pot for off mould he 
rad the caution, which he gives the rich to make only a temperate reſſii- 
ace to the ſy ſtem of equal propercy for ſear of maſſacre; and the apology, 
which be offers for the maſſacre which would attend fuch a revolution, . 
which he ſays, would ariſe from equality of property | 
n degree of benevolence ſufficient to maintain it, after it is eftabbſh- 
e mould, I ſay, a E read theſe doctrines and ſuch as theſe, which 
we diffuſed thoangh book, he will be diſpoſed to thiok him, worls- 


bay wrong 
Phere aflurns in oppofiion to Mr Godwin, that the produQtion of ben 
ree ne ſor the 2 of equa» 
yu of property. wrt cas Hog and that, could men by auy fort of 
be rendered ſo bene volent, it would be detrimental ta their hap- 
And this, 1 flatter myſelf, is already ſufficientiy evident from 
hat has been ſgid. If we really intend to promote the happivels 
u, it would be our wiſdom either to ſuffer them to be what God i 
he courſe of nature makes them, or, if we are to augment their 
» by improving their —.— 005-009 = . re prete 1 
improvements, rtion and dis ſigure natute. 
"© Joo bee Vat Eoquny tome towards the cad. - 
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. the ſourge, from which, under God, -all gur bleſſings 


dry up this ſource of ſubſiſtence, happig 
In the preſent ſtate of things, men are ſtimulated to Wy 


33 3 The eſtabli therefore, of equality, would 


arte, in a ſlate of mankind, in which navigation, trade 
uÿſe of all machinery, and almoſt all igventions, muſt be 
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cultivation of their fields aud manufacture of things for 


 ceflary prohibition of the ſciences and arts as the means of pa 
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. defire of external diſtinctions, becauſe it could not be gm 
ed; ſcarcely any delire of diftin&ion of any ſort; and 
| cog no defire io cultivate themſelves aud acquire tho 
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Eſtablich equality, therefore, and yo, in a t weg 


trious, not only for the nece ſſaries, but ſor all the other thi 08 
of life, that are 'defirable. - Of courſe, the quantity off 
duſtry muſt be much greater than it would be in a ſtate of8-; 


diminution of induſtry, * 
3. Another conſequence of the eſtabliſhment of equal 
would be the loſs of the ſciences and arts. 

In a ſtate of equality, there would be no great men 
4ronize the iagenious ; and patronage draws- forth tals 
which, without it, would be forever latent. There would: 
ſcarcely any need of knowledge of the ſciences and ſkill wil 


bited, as the means of introducing inequality; in which! 
would ſcarcely be a private houſe better than a hut; in 
the whole attention of men wor1ld be limited to the noe 


own uſe, Nay the ſciences and arts as extending any fans. 
than to amuſement, muſt, by the ſuppoſition, be bau 
It has often been obſerved, that {kill.in the arts is acquire 
labour being ſo ſubdivided, that each may have his aH 
ſolely directed to one kind of it. But how ſoon wou 
1oſt in a ſtate, in which the minds of men, could they wy 
to them, would be turned to a thouſand different oh 
Thus, in a ſtate of equality, the want of patronage, ti 


proper 


ducing inequality, and the diſtraction ot men's minds, wil 
þaniſh almoſt wholly, from lociety, both knowledge 36 
4. The eſtabliſhment of equality would be attended if 


corruption of morals and manners. 0 = 
In . as induſtry would be leſſened, ſloth wauld all b 
vail; floth is not only à vice in itfelf,, but the eauſe * lo 


weed for 


ther vices, Under ſuch an eſtabliſhment, men would R 


undr 


y the pradtice of which all ditinQions are generalf 
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A. And thus, tlireugh loch and Iifflefſnefs,. the mine, 

heart, the whole man would be peglected. Human nature 

nc uncultissted, barren of thoſe virtues and graces w 

is adorn it, and fruitful only in vice and rudeneſs*. | 

Another conſequence of the eſtabliſhment of equality 

de a diminution of the population and ſtrength of the 


axountry. * 

"As equality would diminiſh the induſtry of men, it would 
jviſh their numbers; for, all other things being equa their 
bers are always in proportion to the means of ſubſiſtence, 
the means of, ſubſiſtence in proportion to their induſtry. 
che eltabliſhed equality muſt be maintained, when they be- 
| ſo numerous, that there would not be a ſpot of ground * 
ey family or man above twenty-one, the ſupernumera- 
is mult be baniſhed or ſent out as colonies, as. in ancient 
ce; or the fruit of marriage muſt be ſuppreſſed, as in the 
nd of Formoſa; or children muſt be expoſed, as in China; 
the aged and infirm muſt bc Lande death, as in ſome other 
Miries. Tn a country, where commerce and the arts are 


ted, there js no necellity for having recourſe to ſuch bar... 
wous and unnatural i may fopgy e, by the practice of 


ants, the inhabitants may ſu themſelves with all the 
Rent products of the carth, Tyre was but s rock in the 
et, by commerce, the inhabitants were able to ſupply _ 

| ; pad A 6 themſelves | 
Hach Godwin, and Paine have aſſerted. that the preſent inequality /. 
moperty is the cauſe: of the frequency of executions in this country. 
Fhiſchood of this »fﬀertion is flizwn by the confellion of many of theſe. 
ey men, who forfeit their lives by their crimes. Thoſe men, with” 
- 6-400 aflirm, that it is their viees, which bring'them to as 


1M y ” : '*Þ 
mequalicy af fortune, togerher with trade and manufacture, has a, 
ey to leſſen the number of exccutions, For inequality ſtimulates, 
meuſtry, the commerce and manufacture of the country give men an 
unity of being induſtrious, and infuſtry both preſerves men from 
% and, by furniſhing chem with geceſſaries and conveniencies, pre- 
all bur the vicious fron doing what is injurious to the property of 
la the reign of +{cnry the eight, there were about 2000 annually 
wed for rebbery.and theft; in that of Elizabeth, between three and 
hundred; 5 preſent perhaps there are not above ſorty f. Theſe 
ences ſecm to have been produced by a difference of induſtry, and 
—ercoce of induftry by a difference of opportunity of being induſlri- 
er by an increaſe of commerce and manufactures. But were it 
Mie to intreduce Mr Godwin's equality and plenty, men would be 
n idleneſ would produce vice, vice crimes, and crimes executions. 
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ſume «hl tings Ds be nh ul 
; me is literally the fact with . n to all large 
| ker towns, the ſoil of which produces . po 
- fuchitowns, one ray had ul th Ja, things 
_ earth affords. 
But if ae is baniſhed; and equality mainraligh 
| whether right, or wrong, muſt be uſed to preventli 
| — of-the people beyond what the fields, ill cultixalh 
can ſupports and rhus qc would be hurt, Belida, 
the mean, ſordid, penurious wa of living, which the peagle 
_ would be under a neceſſity of ng, would belts 

diſeaſes, and leſſen their nym a, All the — 

be literally ſavages, and ſavage vations are never pulogy 

The ſame cauſes nearly, that would diminiſh EN 
: would diminith alſo the riches of the people, and, in the 
vent, reduc them to abject poverty. And it is the riches! 
numbers of a'tation, combined with its laws, chſtoms, bows 
* and mann that form its ſtrength, The eftabliſh 


— — 


FA bran hs therefore, would-diminiſh both the riches gant 
firength of the nation. - die 

6. Another great evil, which would, in certain deg | 
- follow the eſlabſiſubent of equality, is a | 
„ \ It has been ſaid, that a ſubordination of TT it is necellany ciabil 
to the ſupport of a monarchy, It may be ſaid with viſhec 


truth, that u certain degree of it is equally neceſſary 30 
* of all governments, not excepting even that of 
For in all governments, the magiſtrate requires 
ford of authority, which ariſes from ſuperior riches aud 1 
as well as that, which is legal, in order to the execution £ 
laws. They are ignorant of men, who think, that cbey f 
ſubmit to their equals, 4 There i, in all governmente, 
| Hume, a certain firuggle between authority and livery 
But in governments, in which all ſhould be equal, this 
be rebellion,  licentioufneſs would ſucceed lik 
2nd anarchy rule. In time of war; common danger une 
es, they put themſelves under the government of 'f 
n, is peace, they have ſcarcely nny ſort of 2 ne 4 
7 reaſon is the great equality, os L a 9 
en in ahe ſame e hes cauſes will produce 
mh " 
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the gratification of which, as W he effect of. — 1 
2 . affords pleaſure, . By TE  jngaltag, it f 
zot only diminiſh the aRtivity of men, bh is in jtlelf pl ” 


ing, but the means of ſubliſtenge and 8 . 5 i 
would wholly deſtroy thoſe of _ ornament, 1 would 


mon to all in every raok, in this ugh eng. 


degree, to corrupt men's morals, it won 
reader them . * ion ＋ morale is 5 1 8 
ther name for miſery Ra Fon 
for there wool be no ſubordination. In ſhart, the ,i en I 5 
the poverty, the vice orance, Py which it would - 
e, would would all hs miſery, b 
Let ui repreſeat to Rs e deſtroyed, . 7 
cept what is neceſſary for the Aden the iſland dz : i 
gant buildings and even comfortable houſes, . except the 
bich belopg to the public, thrown down, and mi erable e 
relied fn their Read ad; all trade and pea Qure flog * 
; all the intercourſe of commerce broken ff ; ad A 2 55 1 
hier, various improvement, and riches, whi t prodiiges, 
wiſhed; the country divided into ſpots of group 50 oiled þ | 
nh ignorant, naked, dirty LC and de (hall h; 
e, though a faint, idea % the effect of er voices, 
A the difference hezween ſavages, who either wapt, or a 
ant of, the means of improvement, and @ poliſhed nat i 


n off who deprives itſelf 0 them? If there be any difference, 
ney I favour gf Nee. © 1 es. To eſtahliſ c u e # 
bppoſing it pollifle,. would be to fink ourlelves inte 3 4 


render it „ 


- "mn accidental amongſt us, the laws w 
es may emerge from their preſ wa? ſtate; but 1 
= * 1 4 
1 nature, urnſag the maxims of an abſurd * 
* — recolleing her own ſlaver y, would m * 
equaillky, 
Better AY it for fair Albian to be torn and * 
** eon vulſion of nature, than ſubjected to the of equs. 
| 4 gy the 4 this ſyſtem is eſtabliſhed, her children mulls 


t and even their neat — 
elegan 8 wr. _— 


wiſes from information, or learning. By ten : * 2 . # 2 
* 
I7 


vorſe . the ſavage. Among ſavages, egy is ina, 


wy detained in the * K 3 | | 
14 


men of that pleaſure, which, in a certain de e 2 1 
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lf dwellings for mean cottages or dirty hovels; The beauty 
of "Bier 4&1 iis tad the 9 of her 6% Tie hou 
being adbraed with A which,” eveh in thoſe of the lows 
eff fan, is neat and clean, and which did inguiſhes them from. 
5 e fame rank bs A othef countrics, muſt, appeay ig; 
the vin  begg 
now fiſh is eſtabliſhed, farewell to thaſe noble and an. 
| mall ſptimenty by which the virtuous in the various ranks 
of fe, aſpire to riches, elegance, and diſtinQtion: Farewell; 
10 all dba fond hopes, - which the worthy and induſtrious en» 
| teftain, of ſeeing their children ſucceed them in their virtues,” 
rifing above them in point of wealth and reſpeRability ; 
All theſe hopes, which though frequently fallacious, yet gig 
vigaur.and ardour to. manhood in the poi of what is lan, 
able, and ſupport and comfort to life in its decline, mult be 
| rx and the parent mult confine his proſpefts to the 
g of one of his ſons ſettled in a mean cotrage, on g few 
aetkt of land, and the reſt of his children turned abroad inks 
the witle world to make room for him, that remains at hom 
Fate well then to fair Scienęe, and all the arts that follow in her 
ext, Harkwelb rational a6d ſound Theology, the gift 
out! fly, benefaQtor, beſtowed gle, as in by rere 


. 
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s, by human care and 


ſe the train of Philoſophy and Thedlogy. Farewell 
t fair and graceful troop, which is nowed by thet 


wh and appear themſelves to think and ſpeak and aA, 2% 


far from being innocent, have been permitted to converſe with: 


celeſtial þeingy; but ſhould equality” be eitablilhed, like ous” 
. e leaviag the garden of Eden, we muſt 4&7 
ſcen ot Sap a ſecond time curſed by the laws of equas? 

and n 


lity;- gd affume in ſpme meaſure the ran 
off he beaſts, with which it is tacked, © * 
i 0 lude this letter, with the ſubſiance of what has 
been a. were it poſſible to eſtabliſh equality, the eſtabliſhy” 
ment of it would extinguilh, in every breaſt, that flame, which 
pives-life and motion to all, which keeps every head and " 
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of a ſavage, or in. the ſordid rags of a eggef, 


ie and learned, and then by men of all ranks, till all the” 
tifiide acquire the air and manners of their celeſtial ' leads 


born, We have long been in a paradiſe, and, though 5 
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eng aQtive, which gi apd ben to the, 
8 * * by ny ae, Nan 
from, "Ks 55 nd, e — and On | 
* is * the extreme of poverty and _— Theſe are the baney 
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volts" „ wo 
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| a ſome ſa nations, men are nearly equal ie cireom-- 
nic l bee they cannot be otherwiſe. whole almoſt 


ell d 4 ea —_ ; conſiſt in the infiraments of wary baut; fſh- 
the i wg and * und in their miſerable huts, furniture / and 6 
4 the ſd clothing. take any thing in war, it is equally-divid- - 
LIM — ow the corn in common, av by ies 
e in the produce of the fail. They: have no berds 
dug locks, hittle or no trade i nor da they underfland the culture: 
with i © the ſoil; elſe paſturage, commerge, and agriculture world 
e bes render them agequal®. They are equal ia their cirenm- 
ace, N they arcell equally poor: "Yet “ * 
out cqual in, all r 8 | 
ay la ail og maſt ſavage nations, there is the n e 
. chief and of ſubject or follower, They uſe alfo certain 
has? ings a8 thermarks of rank, which, in thoſe re. 


biin e, equivalent to titles and enfigns of rank in nations hat are 1 
;hich © \ poliſhed, 4.grional ** youu give preemmence, berauſe 1 
- ERS were - 


ese Dr Ferguſon's nfo ah Hiſtory of Civil Sobiery. © A 


* , CE. 
there is nathing elſe ts do it ; yet no perſon born ia this 
. ry would: to ena ſtate'of lociety, 
cauſe; in A ſtate,' merit is the chief cauſe of diſtinQionz 
Jor even merit is valued „as it contributes to happineſs 
"Amongft the freemen of - Sparta,” equality of propeſty was 
eftabliſtied by the efforts of Lycurgus; _ reſerved by by 
— — the time that he eſtabliſhed this ſort of equalh 
* ive arts of commerce and manufacture which, it 
is country, are ſo copious ſources of wealth, were little u 
derſtood at Sparta; the lands were almoſt the only ſource 
ſupport; and, therefore, if a man wanted land, he had us 
means of ſupporting himſelf; But the lands were conquered 
from the Helots, who ſtill lived amongſt the Spartans: the 
poſſeſſors of land needed the aſſiſtance of thoſe that had none, 
and were deftitute, to defend them againſt the Helots; and 
thaſe who had no land, and were deſtitute, but who were the 
-moſt numerous party, inſiſted on a diviſion of it: All theks 
cauſes, none of which exift in this country, paved the way 
for a partition of landed property, which, after much 
gle, was effected by Lycurgus. 19 $04.61 1 
Vet the inhabitants of the Spartan territory were more us 
equal than thoſe of any other. There were there the odiouy 
unjuſt, and cruel diſtin tions of Spartan and Helot. The 
Helots were the moſt abject and wretched of all flaves, 
home; they ſuffered contempt and i iny z god, both 
home and abroad, they. performed all labour fur their maſter, 


who were either idle, or employed in hunting, or military 


erciſes: And when they became too numerous, they were hunts 
ed like wild beaſts, and put to death, by the young Sparte 

Upon one of theſe occaſions, about two thouſand of the 
were maſſacred. The Spartans performed theſe cruelties 


the night, es if they had bluſhed to perpetrate them in 1 
— day. But what complcated the miſery of the Ten 


was, that they were from generatiou to generation in the ſams 


condition: They wanted hope, that ſupport of the wrets 


eil for none of could everobtain liberty, 


Even amongſt the freemen of Sparta, there was no equi 


ity. of political power, though there was an equality of prov 

2 y. There | acts the _ inequality of | hereditary 
$ £196} and their ſuhjects. The whole of the Spartans were 
moſt hateſul ariſl ocracy to the Helotsz and the ſenate was W 
ariftocracy 10 all the reſt of the Spartans, The power of the 
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people, was only nominal. They vere leſt out of all officey of 
the late. They bad, indeed, their cboventionygorrmectings 
of-the peoplez- but the ſenate, the members of which enjoyed 
their places for. life, could either eonvene, or diſmiſs, them A 
is pleaſure, The fubje& af deliberation was alſo propaſed 
by the fenate, while Ge pangts denied the privilege! of de- 
baing or diſcuſſing, ouly rejeQ or ratiſy with laconie. 
deciion. In the conſtitution. of Sparta, there was a bapipy- 
balance of erz but the people were only iuſtruments in 
the bands of the wiſer citizens. ' Perſonal liberty wav alſo in 
great danger at Sparta from the power of the Ephori, | cers 
uin magittrates, who had a power of arreſting and impriſon- 
ng all. In ſhort, if we-confider the liberty of dliſe all 
tical ſubjects, . and canvaſſing all-public buſineſs, in popu- 
lar meetings, the liberty of the i preſs, of petitioning the 
King and Parliament, the Habeas Gorpus act, nd the trial by. 
jury, privileges: eujoyed by all fubjefts in this kiggdom, we: 
fhall find, - that the of this country, who have no vote, 
in electing members of Pacliament,,bave.as much (if not wort ) 
political weight, than fclbetit he ſhaue of the peuple af parti 
„Thus, though there was an equity ef proporty 
the Spartans, was no equality en. /Phe:equality! 
efsproperty was maintained by a prohibition af trade. Bus 1 
when the Spartans joined with the other Greekwinahe ara 
gainſt Perſia, the riches acquired in the war pat-an end io this 
equality of property f. 644 19" 1454 264 alt 
When Romulus founded Rome; bis followers wuſt have: 
been ucarly-on- a level for they were all a fort of robhem ot) 
— mn — 4 there fore, to a oy wy ber- 
mory c qually, among ſt them, by aſſiguing to each two acres: 
land. But in dhe ol 4heir conqueſts, Ne Lining, 
by was enacted: for. limiting the free of eltates to con acres. 
and afterwards ſome became enormoutly rie h, and others t 
temely poor, . In Rome there were alſo the diſtinctiaus of 
Patrician and Plebeian even from the 2 when 
ſuch diſlinctions were leſs-natural than afierwards. : The Pa 
tricians enjoyed all the honoure, and filled all the offices, of 
the ſtate,  [T'he Plebeians were cheluded froub all honuurs:aud 
affices, and had only the name of power. + Nature ſyeme te: 
have been twiae „ At W 
+ See Noldſmith's Hiſtory of "Greece for the a:cve account of öf- 
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=. e Equoliy, . 
oF the ſtate, tb Dee f A ſeems ta have been to 
ket iy vi to 855 they — rendered unequal as ene 
and rank wards the decline of the republic, though: 
there. was the + greatolt diverfity amongſt. them with regard 
3 wealth, all diſſinctions of xank, honour, and power, except 
1 * 3 2 The — of rol or. 
; ure in the firſt inſtance apa, 0 ins 
toy the hoon, it mas, idee doubt, — 


ſlavery, | 

pm have been beppy for the — if the diſting 
4 at firſt made by Romulus, whether then neceſſary, 
not, had Fe we when they certainly became n 


2 
account af the great inequality amongſt the citizens, wit 
'T to riches, which had taken place. But when theſe 4 

Hi 


nct ions became moſſ 2 the people were premptely 
their leaders, 10 inßiſt, that t * be en dowsy 
eit leade their pu the diſtinctions we 
boliſhed; but, from that time, if * except the intereſta g 
rich and poor, there were no ſeparate intereſts in the Rates 
to balance each other; and a few leaders conducted the pegs 
ple to flayery. At Rome alſo there was the degrading i 
quality of freeman and ſlave. In this country, all are free 
and the inequalities amongſt the ſubjeAs, with reſpeR to bay 
and power, are in a certain proportion to property 
at * in luch a proportion as to protect the private rights 
ok, W to maintain all the ng 2 


ant being 


$ m 
| e, the power of their leaders r . 
"ants, Tory ho fu you keepthem in ſlavery. 
nians were divided into four claſſes or ranks, 
hq their riches. 1 de leak loweſt rank cop 
me. rho paid no tax b dire@ily). wenn engt 
from 198 Mee: and mag racies z — in 1 Rate dey. 4 
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When th children of” Yrdel bete in 11 0 7 as i LITE. | 
PUT probably ly nearly on K | 
— — Ard 7 gremeſt i . attiongſt lr ok 1 ws 
ard 1 uced by Tee up e und the right m A 
ce = — they 0 Ge to the land of 15 Fn | 
he av divided equally —— them; ufuty way prohfbſted; To 
of oi exuld become a ſſuve ; no man's property could de alienat 
ale forever ; but; though allensted ff a time, conſtantly e 
oY &d to him at the year of Jubilee, when every ſervant became 
iſtins i free, and debror*was” releaſed” from his debt. _ Theſe” 
ry WY live bad certainly a tendency to maintain equality of 7 
yon ty amongſt that” people; and were, perhaps, ki the laws, 
ith e that could have been enacted for this purpoſe, without the 
cle ie greateſt inconvenience ; yet wy Wood ineffe&ual, * By 4 
npte WY means of ſucceſſions, legacies, a nee of conduR, and 
dom g eber cauſes, the greateſt inequality with regard to rich 4 
vere wok place.” Nor were ever the Le res equal to one e. . 
ne . 


eſto is point of rank and power. had their .“ elders,” t 
ae Princes, „the renowned of. x le evngres gation,” who bc- 
greater power than Lot . that pe os there 
my alſo the degrading inequalit #0 They "or. 
3 whole nation, lived amongſt them, like the 3 bs, amon 
the Spartans.” To breathe the very ur of this ſand, a if 
The primitive Chriſtians burned - with fuch zeal for the 
kuſe they had eſpouſed, and glowed with ſuch mutual affec- 
WY they were ready to facrifice every world ————_— The 
led together for the purpoſes of ion and devot 
| their zeal und -their-affeRion' to each As bat whilft thug. 
© N 


epied a higher place, and enjoy! , in war 2 beate, 
permitted to make ſlaves of the Heathen every, Nh 2 765 
enchantment, makes u flave fr. 

, that; for that cauſe, and 'for the fake of one anot 
ong they were ecured om all ſides, . h encre 


f — — 
ail mleſſed, a ſort of ' ecmn 


£1 4. Ty £ 
a wow. [ 25 "+ we tg 
e ed to be . by ane. * 
and ter ac 7 the members of the: ſame — ey . 
of one heart and one ＋ he conſequence of this entire ung 
-of feAion and ntiments j is marked in ſeripture- Nas 
of Agr Ne gy fy ge which be poff. fed was diy 
pet of d all _ things common. 3 | 

7 for 2 — laude 
+ fold them, ana brought 
laid them down at whe — 4 1 _ 

wn every * l as f aq roy toy * dae 
a ſoc iv ct 1 84 — e y with regard 
5 4:43 1 of this equality were ſo ext raordinay 
as never to be Expected to return, Theſe peaple were und 
. wiraculous influenoc uf the Holy Ghoſt, and actuated 
'warmef{ zeal, aud aſſection for one another; aud then 
17 y was the Ar uf their peculiar {uation and; 

eflings. A is true, were men to be again placed ig 
18 0 N. wo ta inſpired. with ſimilar affectia 

effects would naturally be produced. But this eq 

ar (Puna of goods, like = cauſes of it, was only te 
When the/primitive @hriflians began to be lefuf 


| po . 
at necd by a miracuous per, when their danger in ſou 

meafure ecaſrd, when their zeal and mutual affeRion abated 

(EE me ſeem to have taken place as the cauſe of C 
ty gained firength) they ſeparated, and every man link 

upon what was his own, Even whilit che equa of proj 

ty, or rather the voluntary community of 1 lalled, 0 

hat 


was no equality or confuſion of rights, — man bl 
his own rights, i. „ a diſcretionary power to do what hes 
fed with his own, excepting injury, is plainly implied in ſnnc 
ter's words to Ananias 4 12 it remain#d, eva: it ( nan 
olſcffion) 2380 and after it was fd. auas d 
hn power ? Were it » that any man or ſj 
.I by the diffuſion of CET or any fort of diſciglint 
þ eduention, or any, other means whatevery could place 21 
fue in a fituation the ſame with that of the primitive Ct 
ſtians, av apes. them opinions, aſſections, gad diſpaſition 
| theirs,” he might then ettabliſh lar of gn 
tty or a community of gaodsz, or to ſpeak more gcgural 
Wir equality, would, as ag theſe Chritians, be the (x 
F of that ſtate in which he m place chen 
»% 


, enen to re. it, 1 
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the placing of men in ſuch'a ate is juſt Gmply impe 
A pot of any degree of Aten 4 attem 
and it is certainly doing the uns sry a very ill office, to 
e 


About the time of the re formation of religion in Germany, 
ain anabaptiſts ſprung up, were for eſtabliſhing equa- 
und began to carry their wild ſcheme into execution; 
they were repreſſed by the civil power. m 3 

4a the time of Cromwell, the do&ride of equality was re- 
rived in England ; a doctrine, which Cromwell him che- 
ed, „and employed ſucceſifully againſt both King and 
ment.“ The levgllers of that time, a ſort of fanatics, 
for © abolifhing royalty, ſetting afide nobility, intro. 
dveing among the citizens an uni: equality of property 
d power, and levelling men of all ranks. They difallowed 
A ſubordination, wha r, and declared, that they would 
ee no ather chaplain, king, or general, but Chriſt, They, 

declared, that all men were equal; and all degrees and ranks 4 
| hould be levelled, and an exact partition of property eſtabliſh» oi 
in the vation. This ferment f rough the arm 
hed, as it was a doctrine well ſuited to the daring 2 
re od ery I NN 
petitions were „ urging the juſtice of a | 
jon, a threatening vengeance. in — of "refubiog party | 
pmwell's power was now threatened with an oyerthrow by 
do&rine, by which it had been acquired. "The army had 
eeome faRtious and mutinous to obtain equality, But Crome 
| never preached this doctrine with an intention that his 
ers ſhould practiſe it. He rode in amongſt the mutineers 
with his red regiment, killed one or two of them with his own 
ad, hanged ſome on the ſpor, ſent others priſoners to Lon- 
and thus diſſipated a faction no otherwiſe criminal than 
following his example. | 6 Ph 
fo France, while the agizatirs of that country were medi- 
ting the extinction of royalty and nobility, the ſubverſion 
Saf gorcrnmear; and their own exaltatian, the cry of equality , 
mp loudly vociferated amongft the people; but thy never ex 
tained to them what that equality was to be. An obſcure, 
wiſtiot image of ſome good under the game of Fquality was 


| up to the people, who were blindly led to woridip it 
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Ag Hame's and Godwin's hiſteries of England 7 5 
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| hore than ever they did ihe reliques of their maſt 
ajnts, | They new not, that th 0 a wh 


1 . 
1199 'f 3 
ont them ves, ke let 


to Equality, was a prayer for deffru PS 
the A enfall of all 1. — Gries py 2 e among t then ed þ 
and for the ele vation of /rrcligion and Imma Avatica tl; 
Ambition, under the 2 * 1 
Wy Dine | 1147 ei 
t "ould ſeem, that, in France, men were land is hay 18 
Praiſes of equality in propottion as they.were, conſcious ec 
It Lf Iotellable a which, 85 0 


| decd, is the wa hn. 
pretenders in all countries ; real patria iſm, like real 2 = 
of a private Kind, dealing little in ſhew, and noiſe, and muy 
in benefits. , A nobleman, whoſe character is; branded, 
ſumed the name of Fenz, or Equality, as if be had bee 
io be foremoſt in ellabliſhing it. A gentleman from tha 
country, donverſing with Danton, told bim, that they col 
have no other 1 5 in France than what they had ia Eag- 


land, laws tat ul! beth Jams tl Damon inding in * 
If preſſed by His arguments, and unable to anſwer them, gupM © | 


un end to the converſation by ſaying, we mult have equi Wl - 

1. He was fo far in the right, There was no other W 

of accompliſhing their plan but by beginning it at leaſt, Nix 4. 

levelling royalty and nohbllity- Bur hey have hot ,yet.com '- 

ezted their delign,; of they, have changed their, minds, aud Go 
ft off. where they began. Eee Paine's Kare now hils 12 
tels is exchauged for fopype 4 -* 4 


10 by them. Their plain die 
their frugality for laxuch and, inſtcad of the inequalunet 
one king, they have that of five directorg. But te ſupp; thaſ, 
the afiem of Incquality new meddled, they have 19 12 | 

optcd that part of equality, which has been, long eſtab 
and. maintained in Euglang, aud made the laws, on pape 
lealt, "equal to _ Ho _ 7, a 
I It is evident fron: what has been ſaid in this letter, thats 
different attempts made to eſtabliſh equality, that have bow 
mentioned, have, in the end, proved abortive, | This e 
of equality, therefore, as eſtabliſt.cd, or attempted to bem Key - 
ſtabliſhed, in different ages and parts of the world, ſerena * 
confirm us in the belief of what was ſhewn in former lett 
that in all ſituations where men may become „ 
wy is unnatural, and, in the event, impoſſible. 


Ir is curious to obſerve the different reaſons which levellen 5 
at different periods have aligned for their attempt 12 Rem 


2 nalitz, * qts,” {aid ot 
a Fd 4 * alt of ang SO. had place amang 
1 ** " "yg Na. the lame rule it the apoſtles were 1 
4 profeſſions, the et ſentinel, | 
pirit, was entitled to __ regard with 
" 


ted from the” m era 
5 by Na 

Woreateſt commander“. Mr Paine trace 
what be calls 5 


r Godwin conten 
aule they have © no rights}? fram” whi 


an offer no wronge, The error and abſurdit 
he'nature neither c 1 nor of things, , 
el like the trees of t 
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er le, at ro te. 
Woke ent "wr 

HE tendency of \ High ding Ga 


[ theſe eligible thiggs of an external kin 
' From each other. 


x father ; The. 
Ver: And thus a man that ek. 
es and merit, is frequently the pes hes 


ts of man 


r ſaurce;, and argues, that men are equal, 
uſe Adam was. juft a 10 male” and Eve, juſt a „ female +? 
Js that —— have 4 right to be equal, be- | 
ch another wauld are 
that, in that caſe, tho? they ſhould- be unequal, they 
af men change | 
dir thy en become ad 
oreſt ;; an ory, experience, and 
N us, * . cannot be mw FS. 


n. T. 


1 


.. diſpoſition, carefully cultivated and — applied, is 
attain dillin&ian with regard to riches, 22 hogopr, and 
in which men * N 
If a man who, is thus, diftingnthed, is 
ceded by a ſon who is like him, and who purfues the ſame © 
We of conduct, the fon probably iſes above the Ration 
* don, from (the ſame cauſes, may r 


1. 


iagent by his own _ 
er of a 


great wy 
family is like a river, which, though at its an ke 
wry {ſmall brook, receives, in its (courſe, an 0e 


n communicates 10 the neighbouring banks. 


* 


bo ms, till gt laſt it become ſo great, that, it awes ik its 
Neaſes with its gray ur, and is valued Tac bo the wier, x 


ru Ae — . 


FP" 3 7 mY 
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When s family has acquired-its higheft elevation, 


propenſity, (not a prejudice 

: penlty) 1 reſpect eee 2 ug 
ff, ce, or an old ; 
or as we venerate an old man, We cannot help transfermag 


for very frequently the ſon is found to bear a ſtrong rele 


blance ta the father, not only in his rance, but in wall rer 
qualities of his mind and heart. Thoſe who have turned that *&(c* 
attention to this a have obſerved, that the qualities i Punit 
progenitor may be ſeen to deſcend from father to fon th Wert 
many generations, And this probably has led ſome to thi ll conſe 
that great families Have ſomething in their nature differs of fa 
from that of the low ranks; as they are apt to imagine, Wally 59% © 
thoſe qualities which raiſed the family, ſtill remain in it, th urs 
in a dormant ſtate, and require only proper occafions to ol and, 
them forth. But the riſe or fall of Farolies does not dep This 
on their merit or demerit only, but on a variety of other ca Ain 
all of which are directed by that Almighty Beiug, who all #1. 
to every family and individual their lot of wealth and hong 35 

ut 


or of poverty and diſgrace, Many, ſaith Solomon, who, 
ing a reign' of about ſeventy years, had great opportunity 
obſerving the fortunes of men, many ſeck the rulers 
But every man's judgment cometh from the 2 
When we regard and honour a ſon tor his dork tl 
we, in this, imitate that juft and ge ing, who h 
to thouſands args pr kad. gut: yo -om mandmilh 
that is, favour to thouſands of the deſee ts of thoſe 
are pious and virtuous: And though no man ought to be 
glected, deſpiſed, or hated, for the obſcurity, or even e 
of his parents or other anceſtors; yet we conceive it to ert; 
proper eapreflion of bur eſteem and regard for worthy may ud pr 


"== 4.4 * * * 
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Sreat ; And though, when a family has arrived 
Ws revel there ſhauld ſbimetimes be a 
thoſe irtugs which firſt diſtinguiſhed the anceftors'of it, as 
there may he no occaſion for the exerciſe of them; yet; not on- 
its fortune, but the natural diſpoſition of men to teſpect 
mtiquity, and their juſt partiality to the deſcendants of wor- 
thy men, contribute to its ſupport. And, indeed, this par- 
Ir to the offspring of great and good men is nat only ex- 
tremely natural th men of probes, but highly political: For, 
ve except the conſiderations of future rewards and puniſh- 
ents, we ſhall not find à greater preſervative from baſe and 
njurious actions, nor a greater incentive to actions that are 
noble and beneficial to mankind, than the perſuaſion which a 
parent may reaſonably entertain, that his children or other 
deſcendants may, in ſome way and meaſure, be rewarded or 
puniſhed by others, arcording to his deſerts, | In ſhort, the 
greatneſs of individuals is a natural, though not a neceſſary, 
gonſequence of diſtinguiſhed talents and virtues; the great 
of families is moſt frequentiy the effect of the talents and vir- 
Wes of ſeveral of its progenitors: Ia all ages paſt, the ho- 
pours of the parent, in a certain degree, have been derived; 
and, in all future ages, they will be derived, upon the ſon. 
This is the providence of an infinitely wiſe and good Being, 
Ning on the infliudive principles of our nature, and, in or- 
fer to encourage virtue, extending the benefit of good deſert 
the Nan of good men. | 1. 
But families, like nations and individ have their riſe 
and fall, A, great family, like the ſun, may be ſeen in hiſtory, 
o have its rite. 36 meridian height, and its decline. For a 
while, like a tower, it has been proudly eminent, and then has 
ſunk into a humble cottage. Such changes, though come 
moaly lamented, 2 always grievous to individuals, are yet 
Npy for mankind. They tell the great in very moving 
hoguage, that riches are not forever, that the crown endur- 
uno all generations; but that thoſe virtues, by which 
oi greatneſs has been acquired, are ſtill neceſſary to its ſug- 
Wt; whilt, at the ſame time, they cheriſh naſcent virtue, 
promote its growth... ey 4 changes, there bs» fron 
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lation of riches, honour, and power, . accondi ng ts a ſchemy 
ich, if we ſaw the whole of it, would bly ſhew mk 
that, theſe temperal conſiderations. are diſtributed among 
mankind, conſidering them as compoſed ef many different 
milies, with greater equality than we commonly imagine; thi 
there is not a family, which, though at one time obſcure, bY 
not; at another, ſhone; or which is not deſtined in ſomg 
ture period, to experience ſuch viciſſitude. And if we ew 
fider, that this very probable circulation of theſe tem 
bleſſings, in a greater or leſs degree, through. all families 
an indefinite ſpace of time, is produced by the great G 
i 4 of the 2 not in a partial or der way, but 
wiſe purpoſes, enerally according. to the merit or & 
merit of families of, parties Bow we . not de Uifpoſed 1 
caſe we want them, to murmur againſt providence, and! 
the Lord's wways are not equal, or to enyy thoſe who — 
them; but to ſubmit to the hand of God, and betake aur 
ſelves to that courſe of life, which he has appointed aa 
means, on our part, hy which they are to be obtained. 
But, in whatever manner greatneſs may be acquired, 
however long it may laſt, there are always amon \ 
certain powerful individuals; and as the power of ſuch mal 
is never ſo dangerous as when the bounds of it are not ala 
tained®, it has been the policy of nations, in which tha 
has been any degree of liberty, to fix the limits of it by 
But, by thus limiting it, you make them a diſtin& ordebi 
- the ſtate; and when you give a name to this order, you lap 
them a title, whatever that name be; thus the names o % 
tricians at Rome; of elders, princes, and chiefs of the (at 
among the Iſraelites; as well as that of Lords in this count 
were titles or general names of men of great power and By 


— "Wk Lord was anciently a noblaman, wha 
lands of the King. Over the tenants under him, he bl 
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| De Lolme, p. 491, 44 * 1 
F 
8 woe ve » =y 4 1 Or r ar. 4 
Nor would have ſaid Sir to Brutus or deus bo ſpeaking co then preſent: 
'©r Mrs when ng of the greateſt lady in Rome; and yet by 
courteſy of this country, theſe modes of ſpeech are allowed to be 


of every body. The truth is, we are more-courteous or polite thay , |, © ** 
| 4.5 6 Romans were. And yet © 1 the Bat 7. 


tans,” was as great à GilliuEion a. gry Lord.“ : 
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a defence to the rights of the people, Still however the tithe 
of the different degrees of nobility are the names of offices; 
For the nobility themſelves are if an efſential ' of the 


9 late : and diſcharge the moſt important offices of legiſlatan 


the reſt-of the ſubjects. | + 
It is of ng conſequence what name is given to this order 
men. If we conſult the welfare of the nation, they maſt 'W 
continue a diſtin order: If they continue a diſſinct ang 
that order muſt have a name; and that name will be thas 

title. Whatever ridicule, therefore, Mr Paine or any othen 

may vainly attempt to throw upon titles, it is evident that 
there is nothing more ridiculous in the uſe. of them thagk 
giving to any man the name of his office or employment 
than in calling Mr Paine by his proper name, which all wil 
allow may be well enough analied bs him, though it mightk# 
a © nick · name“ to another. Nay, whilft that bonourable al 
uſeful order of men, our nobility, continues a diſtiuct orders 
the ſtate, it is as impoſſible to avoid uſing titles, as to awll 
uſing the name of any office or employment whatever, wii 
ve ſpeak of it. And though the office of the nobility be 
now the ſame with what it was formerly; yet to call themby 
ir former names is juſt the ſame with calling a man Jo 
or Thomas both in his childhood and manbood, though jo 
ſame individual differs very much from himſclf in theſe 
periods. Words very often oceaſion much diſputation z ah 


rights, and the prerogative of the Crown, but alſo the right 


amongſt thoſe, who admit the neceſſity and uſe of nobiliij 


this nation, all diſputes about titles muſt be merely diſputes 
bout words, If we admit, that the nobility are a uſeful onde 
in the ſtate, we cannot condemn the uſe of titles, which us 
neither more, nor leſs, than the names of that order, 
As ta the appellation or terms of addreſs * my Lord's 
« Sir,” the — is an exprefſion of reſpect to a digi 
ſon, the latter is the ſame to a perſon of reſpectih 
eſe expreſſions of reſpect are juſtified by uſages iu ſeriptuny 
and never condemned it, On the contrary; we hem 
ſcripture nobility itſelf juſtified by God, who appointed 
right of the firſt born, a certain fort of ſuperiority and 8 
exprefly commanded the Iſraelites, that «with them there fb 


E 
by. K. 


now compoſe a third branch of the Jegiflature, the est 
re which is a check on the Nane nohility, A 


and judges, in ſue a way, as not only to maintain their ow: 


| which was _ true, if we ab 


{ſuperior tation, is what ſimple nature, unleſs corrupted, 
«der, Rn happineſs 3 and what the law of 


a. But the very limiting of their power in ſuch a manner, 
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amon i them an ariſtocracy or nobility of different degrees, 
who ſeem to have had the ſame weight in their government 


prompts us to ; what is decent in itſelf ; what conduces to or- 


God exprelaly requires... | bh, 
As to that torrent of - illiberal and abuſive language, whic 

Mr Paine diſcharges againſt n chough it were true 

any of them, this would be a fault in their characters, but 
vo objection againſt the order, any more than the errors and 
falſchood of ſame men are an objection againſt mankind, w 

we generally lovers of truth. Whatever may be the faults of 
wy individuals amongſt the nobility, the order itſelf is ns- 
- fas for the welfare of the ſlate: For ſueh powerful men, 
whether with or without titles, always ſpring up ia all ſocie - 
ties; when their power is unlimited, it is dangerous x, when 
limited by the laws, as in this country, it is highly uſeful; 
their ambition is gratified, and the whole community benefit» - 


that it may be uſeful to-the reſt of the people, and yet enable 
them to maintain their rights, is the crecting of them into 3 
kparate order and the names of the different degrees ia this 
kparate.order are their titles. * es, 
But Mr Paine's inveRtives agaiaft nobility is a» falſe as it is 
kurrilous, The titles of a man does not ſurely change his 
ture. He may, for any thing we know, a noble 
man, end {till be a man. If the nobility have their foibles, 
lo have the commons of all tanks. Every -ſtation of life bas 
own 8 15 Wa. 1 man of ** oy 
were flri of his title, it is not likely, that hi 
ona 8 
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character would be much mended” by it. The very wong 
ouſneſs of his honours muſt be d check on him, Waben 
which he would be worſe than he is. © For titles ſerve,” nan 
only to improve the charaQers of men by exciting them wy 


that meritorious conduct by which they are obtained; hut , 
preſerve an excellent character, when pb or to mai 
tain an unblemiſhed one, by inſpiring thoſe who enjoy title 
with a ſenſe of their own dignity, Is it not likely thats 


rich commoner either in our towns or in the country, may by | 


as vicious as the greateſt nobleman ? 
It is not to be expe 


which it is not their buſineſs to apply. The buſineſs of our 


noblemen is not to be merchants, navigators, manufaftureny® 


or artiſts of any kind. This would, perhaps, be out of ch 


rater; and it might lead them to be monopolizers ; W§ ß 


the reſt of the community would be apt to con fider as infa 


ous to them, How can it be expected then, that noblemen?” 


except by accident, ſhould be inventors in any of the arty 
which belong to the mercantile or mechanical profeſſions? 
Their chief buſineſs, I may ſay, the buſineſs of their profes 
ſion, is to defend the country from foreigners ; to maintains 
their own rights, and thoſe of their inferiors ; to preſerve the 


conſtitution and laws from corruption, and to improve ha 


whey neceſſary; and, in a word, to take a part in the wha 
of the national baſineſs. And in all theſe things, they hav 
diflinguiſhed themſelves ; of which truth the conſtitation, and 
the ſecurity and profperity of the country at this moment, up 
itneſfes. Even the ſciences, and the arts, (excellence 
hich depends on u knowledge of the Teiences) are much its 
debted to certain noblemen, Lord Bacon fo reformed pit 


loſophy, that it is chiefly owing to his inftrutions, we ha! 


fince made tuch diſcoveries in the ſciences, and ſo great iy 
yements in the arts; Lord Napier had the honour of bs 

ig the inventor of the Logarithms : And whilt the wen 
flange, it is probable, that the names of a Bacon and 's Napier 


will not be forgotten. In ſhort, it is but candid to acknows 


ledge,” that, amongſt the nobility, one may always finds 
proportional number of men as much diſtinguiſhed from oni 
nary men by their abilities and other good qualities, as they 
are diſtinguiſhed from the commons by their honours. 
Judge Blackftone wrote at a time, when no _— of 
arty Kind could mftucnce him to 855 voy thing of cb q 
: wy a” B : ; 


Ard, that men will excel! in things, Wl 
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bat what be conceived to be juſt ; and this circumſtance, as 
well as ou 24 character, ſhould lead us to hearken to hm 
ich attention.” _ © at Son ES „ 
„The diſtinction of rank and honours,” ſays he, * is ne- 
ceflary in every well governed ſtate; in order to reward ſuch 
n are eminent for their ſervices to the public, in a manner 
the moſt defirable to individuals, and yet without burden to 
the community; exciting thereby an ambitious yet laudable 
our, and generous emulation in others And emulation, 
or virtuous ambition, is, a ſpring of action which, however 
dangerous in a mere republic, or under a deſpotic fway, wilt 
certainly be attended with good effects under a free gs aka 
where, without deſtroying its exiſtence, its exceſſes may be 
continually reftrained by that ſuperior. power, from which all 
honour is derived. Such à fpirit, When nationally diffuſed, 
gives life and vigour to the community; it ſets all the wheels 
of government in mation, which, under a wiſe regulator, may 
be directed to any beneficial purpoſe; and thereby every in- 
dividual may be made ſubſervient to the public 1 while 
be rincipally intends to promote his own particular views. 
A body of nobility is alſo peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed 
and compounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights 
of both the crown and the people, by forming barrier to 


wichſtand the encroachments of both. It creates and pre- | 


ſerves that prone ſcale of dignity, which proceeds from the 
ob: to the prince ; riſing like a pyramid from a bread 
undation, nd! diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. It is this 
alcending and contracting proportion that adds ſtability to 
wy government; for when the departure is ſudden from one 
extreme to another, we may pronounce the ſtate to be preca- 
nous. The nobility, therefore, are the pillars, which are 
reared from among the people, more immediately to ſupport 
the throne ; and if that falls, they muſt alſo he buried under 
u mins. Accordingly, when in the laſt century, the com- 
mans had determined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo vt 
the houſe of lords to be uſclefs and dangerqus. 'And'fince 
Mes of nobility are thus expedient in the Rate, it is alfo ex» 
pedient that their owners ſhould form à ſeparate and indepen · 
dent branch of the legiſlature. If they were confounded with 
the maſs of the 5 00 and like them had only a vote in e- 
king reprefentatives, their privileges would ſoon” be. Horne 
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eſſectnally level all diſtinctions. It is therefore vi 


ſary, that the body of nobles ſhould have a diſtin emdy bot 
diſtinQ RN and diilinẽt n from Gown ons, Wl of t 
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cee 7 the Exlin#ion of the Heneurs of the Ng tion, 
of rendering them perſonal . 15 pow 
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F the honours of the nobility 2 extin aithed, or the W nisf; 
order aboliſhed, a neceſſary conſequence of this would be" tain, 

the extinction of kingly power; which, our proper regula» W thori 
tions, i is the ſureſt protection of the people. deriv 

In kingly governments, the kin and the nobility are fy of th 
mutually dependent, that, in all ſuch ravernments, it 1 er wi 
maxim, no king no nobility, no nobility no king.“ Th 
nobility derive from, and communicate to the throne, a ful. . 
tre; and as they owe their exiſtence to the king, ſo they an I chara 
his immediate ſupport. Their natural place is between the r. 
king and the people; and there they N both. Then Solon 
fortunes, rank, and honours, conneR them with the king; temp| 
and their intereft, alliance, and friendſhip, connect them with & on 
the people. They are, therefore, a ſort of mediators, ey; 
are well fitted to tranſact, between them, the buſineſs that WW ders, 
concerns both. A king deprived of his nobility, might, for W catur; 
ſome time, occupy an exalted, 4 and uſeful Ration; bil 
but familiarity would at laſt leſſen that awful reſpect, which Wpolitic 
the people would at firſt entertaia for him; and if he had nat MW extinG 
power to render himſelf deſpotic, he would either be * An 
or fink into the humble ſtation of the preſident of a r Bolt p 
Whether the reſpect paid to the late King of Fran Ice, * 
National Aſſembly, was real or 8 fot ied, "Wes he þ 

ared in that a is nobility, rn 
ing. indeed, the name, but 1 0 a dignity and p 
er of a king, he was like “the ſun ſhorn of his beams.“ Bs 


wanted both the ſplendor and Pore n to N 14 
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e his depofition and death were the natural conſequences- 
of the entire annihilation of the — of the nobility, The 
I. bene of his appearance muſt have been an 'aukward, cents” 

n unnatural one. It muſt not only have been painful and 


umiliating to himſelf, but painful to ſuch of the affembly as 
1+, MW retained the ſentiments of a liberal and inge nuous mind. Had ” 
ue French, inftead of aboliſhing the order of the nobility, 
(h deprived their nobles of all injurious and odious prisi- 
kges; had they erected them into a ſeparate houſe of legiſla / 

lity, # IF tion, like our houſe of Lords; had they conferred on them no 
poser or privilege, but what was neceſſary either for the” 
maintenance of their honours and private rights, or for the 
| general good of the nation, France would have avoided her 
or_the W misfortunes, aud been now happy. The nobility, as in Bri- 
uld e tain, would, for their own ſake, have ſupported the juſt au - 
regula Wl thority of the chief magiſtrate, from whom they ſhould have 
{ derived their honours; and for their own ſake as well as that 
are ſo Wl of the people, they would have combined to confine his pows | 
it u & within due bounds; and the cxercife of a juſt power on the 
TM of the King, would have introduced * the reigu of the 
a bob ſs But to run into extremes ſcems to be too much the 
cy character of that nation Wire Ge OO and 
en the W Te return from this flight digreſſion, as thoſe oxen which 
Their 8 Solomon planted round the - brazen ſea, that he made for the 
king; I temple, were both its ſupport and ornament, ſa;a nobility are 
n e once the ſupport and ornament of the throne; and were 
% wie they removed; it would fall of courſe. As the neck, ſhaul- 
{3 hal i devs, and arms, are the ſupport and gnard of the head of the 
ht, Tor WH natural body, ſo, in all nations ſuch as France and Britain, a 
tations dodility are the ſupport and defence of the head of the budy 
which WF politic. Phe extiaQtion of nobility, therefore, would be the 
ad pet WF extinRion of kingly government, | "al 
epoles Another conſequence of. the extinRion of this order would 
(Ws hoſt probably be the erecting of a fort of repreſentative de: 
y i mocracy, if à government, in which the chief men would, in 
he FE Adinary caſes, be choſen, and have the ſole direction of af+ 
ret fairs, deſerves that name It is impoſſible to ſay, with cer- 
e always, what form the government of any cuuntry may 
Nome, when the people have ſhaken themſclves looſe from 
whwfulauthority;bur the natural formof agovernment, where 
people have extinguiſhed royalty and nobility, is popular 
* democratic. In this country, therefore, as the nn. 
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of nobility would be theiextiaRian-of royalty, ſo the extingy that" 

tian of royalty would moſt probably be followed by a gov Wl wou! 

ment fimilar to that of the revulutionary government 0 

France. The whole power of the ftate wauld be ladged ina WM Miter 

body of men, the repreſentatives, in name at leaſt, of al 
ranks, except ſuch parts of it as they ſhould put in commile Wl va þ 
ſion, by placing it in the hands of different officers civil rat 
military, creatures of their own, who ſhould yield obedience MW ger ir 
to them, and became the tools of their oppreſſion. eee 

It is 40 be abſerved, with regard to ſuch a body of met. 

that they are wholly without any conſtitutional check or colts poue 

troul whatever, either iu enacting, iaterpreting, or executing WM and t! 
the laws, Tue whole power of the tate is ſupremely lodget Wl nts 
ia them; they are above all other powers; all other powers Wl and re 
are reſponſible io them: but, they are reſponſible to none. In way « 
ſhort, in a repreſeatative government of this kind, the ralen real p. 
have it in their power to do whatever they chooſe ; if then i Jer of 
ſhould not chooſe to abuſe their pawer, this might be, owing W reſt w 

ts their wiſdom, moderation, or ſume other cauſe beſides red 
conllitution. ,which has provided no check to it“, Shan I curſe 
the repreſentatives of the people abuſe their power, and WW ; king 
people complain, till thoſe lay down their power on the exp ere. 
ration of it, or of their own accord, the people have only ane WM Rome 
way left to redreſs their grievances, rebellionz a mode of ws Ling : 
dreſs which is in the power of the ſubjects of Turkey. . 
it the commanders of the arny and the deputies af the paws 
ple underſtand each other, they may ſuppreſs all ipſurrecionky 
they may lengthen the duration of their power, and read 
themſelves abſolute f. . A _ 

_ - Suppoſe, however, that inſtead of having one houſe of 

preſentatives, like the convention ot France, the nation, alle 

aboliſhing royalty aud nobility, ſhould chooſe to have a haf 

af repreſcntatives and a ſenate, like the congreſs of rl 

or the preſent legiſlature of France, this would, in <ffeR, abe 

but little aiteration, 'I'be ſame party of menu ia the * 


* The want of a check was the cauſe why Roberſpierre and his pany 
could guiliortine as many as they plesſed, Ihe fate of that tyraunie 
party ier ved, iuſtead of a conſtitutional check, to moderate the power 
their ſuccefſars. | 

f This is in ſome meaſure illuſtrated by the deps tak en by the Frendf 
Convention in forcing on the people the new conftitution, and com- 

; 15 power of two- hir de of their number, that is, the power of N 

Aers. 
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that would fill the one houſe, would alſo fill the other. 

would be the rich and pawerful only that would do both. Fo 
ſet the government be changed, if poſſible, into ten thhouland 
different forms, it will ever be found; that when the on 
ſettle after any inſurrection, civil war, or revolution, ſuch men 
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will be uppermoſt. It is a great excellence in the Bjitiſh Con- 
flitution, that this party of great men is made a ſeparate or- 
der in the ſtate, by having honours and peculiar privileges af- 
figned them. By this means, they have, with regard to theſe 
things, a ſeparate intereſt in the ſtate; the bounds of their 
power is dlearly marked; and a 8 between them 
and the commons ereated, which checks their power, and pre- 
rents them from leading the people, as in fimple demorracies 
and repreſentative republics. 'Nor is there any other effeQtual 
way of preventing powerful demagogues from acquiting's 
ral power that would he dangerous to liberty, Were the or- 
der of nobility, therefore, extinguiſhed, their ſeparate inte- 
reſt would be aboliſhed; and the abolition of this ſeparate in- 
tereſt would leave oy rreat man or aſſociation of ſuch men, to 
pirſue_ their, own individual intereſt, withaut the controu! of 
a king or the check ef commons; that is, it would leave them 
to create faction in the ſtate, to engroſs all power, and, az at 
Rome and lately in France, to render thenifelves abſolute, A 
Ling and the ſeparate orders of Lords and Commons prevent 
all this in the government of this country, and give it a ſteadi- 
dels, which prevents it from running into tyranny on the one 
land, or anarchy on the other, Bur were the honours anc 
privileges of the nobility abolifhed, the whole government of 
the nation would fall into the hands of rich men of a certain 
deſcription; and as they would hate influence to fill all the 
bouſes of legiſlation, that ſhoy!d be erected, there would be 
little or no controul in one houſe over another. In à word, the 
tholition of our nobility would he attended with this effect, 
that the rich would rule all with no controul, if we had one 
touſe of repreſentatives, and with very little or none, if we 
ad two. or more. "4 "_ | N * 
But this change in the conſlitutſon would be a very great 
change for the worſe, It is true; that, in our preſent confti- 
ion, the rich are allowed more power, than the poor; und 
i is but juſt they ſhould; For ag a rich man has no more natu· 
nl power to detend himſelf and maintain his rights, than a 


* 


e mock more to lit, it is right, that he ſhould 
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Io F;ance, whilſt the Convention laſted,” there: was abſo+ 
litely no legal check on it; and, in the + merican * 
boch the ſenate aad the prefidept muſt be but a feeble + 
vn the houſe of repreſcutatives, The ſame may be faid 
the mutual check of the council af 300 and chat of the an- 
giects in France. I mean not to find fault with the cunſtitu - 
on of the United States of America; It was the beſt, per- 
aps, they were capable of receiving, „ become 
dependent ; and, may anſwer them well 


evough, during the 


ning men, whoſe talenms, 


corrupted; where numbers cling — are calily 


2nd not to the conſtitution; which, by a proportionate diſtri 
rts of the 


ment would be changed into a repreſentative one; which, whe» 
ther ſimple or mixed. would other entirely want a check, or 
Mee one that would be very fecble. | . 
There are ſume, who know aud confeſs the uſe of titles and 
a nobility as great encitements to worthy actions, and as el. 
eatially neceſſary to the happineſs of this nation, bat-who 
we lor rendering the honours of the nobility the perſonal re» 
wards of thoſe who merited them, and not de ſcendible to their 
heirs. Theſe people probably mean well; Their intention. 
9 ems to be to make honours always the reward of his merit, 
enjoys them: But they do not ſeem to take into confi- 
| CY TIE | © _ | deratiogy 
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deration, that ſuch a change alſo would have a bad tenden 
that as the extinction of the honours of the nobility would 
boliſh royalty, fo the rendering of them perſonal only, 9 
extend the royal power beyond its due limits. 
For, let us ſuppoſe, that, at an average; the anindex of 
titled men are 210, that each obtains his honours at the 
of 40'(whey' his merit may have been tried and known) 
each nobleman lives to the age of 70, and that each reigamt 
an average is 30 years, then Trvee peers would at an averagehe 
. created every year, 49 every ſeptennial parliament, and he 
whole order renewed every king's reign. Now it is evident, 
(chat, if theſe peers were really men of merit, they would feel 
©m_ inclination, from gratitude for their honours, to & 
vour the Crown; for men of merit are generally the malt 
eful. Nay their gratitude might even blind their cya 
Aud render them, in a certain degree, not ſenſible of their ons 
artiality, And thus the Crown might gain a degree of i,. 
| W in a way, which, at preſent, is not practicable, and 
which would wear the appearance of virtue, ; 
"'Befides, if thoſe men, who ſhould be raiſed to the | 
for their ſervices, were only thoſe rich men of merit, who cond 
eaſily ſupport the dignity of their new rank, men of meißt 
- ſmaller fortunes might complain, that the greateſt honours 
the ſtate were confined to men, whoſe fortunes ſhould be ampls 
and that the reſt, however deſerving, were neglected. An 
on the other hand, if the Crown, in order to prevent or tt 
move this ground of complaint, ſhonld alſo coufer thoſe bas 
nours on the poor, or thoſe in the middle ranks, it would 
under a neceflity of beſtowing on them many penſions, whit 
are now unneceffary (for poverty or meanncſs would bring? 
theſe honours into contempt) and then there would be a colt 
Plaint of the unneceſſary waſte of public money. Thus, 
whatever way theſe honours ſhould be beftowed, there v 
be occaſion for complaint. It is much better, therefore, that 
titles ſhould remain in their preſent ſtate; that they ſhould'ke 
deſcendible, but extinguiſhable; and that they ſhould be gat 
ferred on men of merit, capoble, in fome degree, of ſuppats 
ing the dignity annexed to them. Men of merit of more 4 
der fortunes can be rewarded in ſome other way more ſuit 
to their real rank. Upon this plan, the honours of the ſal 
in circulation; Few can receive too ſudden an elevation; 


and none are depreſſed, who are not depreſſed either by the 
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aun miſcondud, or by canfes; the operation of which no h 3 
man inftitutions can prevent. IIpon this plan, the meaneſt 
man of worth in the kingdom, if 7 health and rn of 


enjoy the neceſſaries and many of the conveniencies of 
be. ay og accumulate riches; he may ſee his children, i 
he bring them up virtuouſly, increaſing his wealth and page 
ing covlideration; he may even fee his yirtuous grand-children, 
wearing thoſe honours, to which the virtue of the family. has 
kd them by eaſy and gentle lep. 
+ But let no man ever i the fallacions expeRatian | 
of acquiring riches, reſpectability, or hononr, by revolutions, . 
ain any other way, than the way of his duty. No. wiſe 


man- will look for durable riches and honour in any other wayy - 
andi it is certain beyond all doubt, that there is as ther way 


io happineſs. In a change of gorerument, it ſometimes haps 
pens, that men of deſperate fortunes, but of talents and en- 
terprize, by puſhing themſelves forward, riſe from poverty 
and obſcurity to weakh- and difiinftion, But if there he an 
in this country, who have expeRtations of railing . themſclyes- 
io this way, let them conſider the great uncertainty. and haz» 
ard of ſuch attempts. A man who plunges into the dangers 2 
of-a revolution, in order to make his fortune, is like one who 
eee in | 
which ten thouſand blanks are drawn for one prise. Hut if 
uch men bliaded to their danger by intemperate deſires, ſhould, 
in order to gratify their avarice or ambition, reſolve.te.involys 
their country in miſery and bloodſhed, and to corrupt or. de- 
firoy its religious and civil inſtitutions, crimes the FR 
ny mortal can commit, crimes greater than all others put to- 
gether, let them conſider, that they have to do, not with men 
only, who will revenge ſuch injuries, but with an Almighty 
God, who, whether he operate ſecretly or by making bare 
his arm in the ſight of all men, uniformly puniſhes atrocigus 
ilt with miſery. 


Let them cell to remembrance thoſe num- 

leſs ways, in which he can puniſh them, and reader them 
miſerable, though raiſed. to the ſummit of power and gran» 
deur. Let them confider, that he can ſend a worm to nip the 
flower of all their glory; that he can infuſe into the cup of 
pleaſure, the moſt bitter dregs, and oblige them to drink it off; 
that he can raiſe the moſt direful of ol wars in their own 
eonſciences; that he can in fill their minds with 


terror and raiſe up ſpectres in their frighted imaginations. Let 


— 
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them feriouſly think how ealily he can caſt = gloom over-all 
nature to their eyes, and make even: the moſt pleafing”:.objes 
painful; that he can render them fo miferable, that, 4#a''als 


morning, they ſball ſay, would God it were even, and in the exit 


uid God it were morn; for the fear of their" heart wher 
ſhall fear, and for the fight of their eper, which they 


ſee; and that at lail be can make them inexprefibly- and forge | 


It has been obſerved in a preceding part of this letter, that 
whatever form any government may affume, the rich;/ whe 
things are ſettled in their natural order, will always have moſt 
power; that the deficiency of natural power in the rich 1 
to be made up by a proportionally greater quantity” of that 
which is political; and that the powers of the differenteonſtic 
tent parts of this (tate ar ſo proportioned.as to afford ech 
rity to all. That the rich will ever be the moſt powerful, juw# 
truth, which is proved by 1 experience, and may 
be illuſtrated by the hiſlory of the Roman flate from its fours 
dation 10 the time it loſt its liberty. 1440 


At firſt, that fiate confiſted/ of a king, be 
and plebrians or commons. Whiltt it continued ſuch, it 


ſembled the government of Britain and “ ſuch was the has 
mony of power, that there was no inſtance of jealouſy during 
the firſt reigns*;" a certain proof, that the people enjoys 

liberty. But the patricians or nobility expelled” their kings? 
and tock their power to themſelves, without giving any ſhat® 
of it to the common people. They engroffed all the egi 
tive and all the executive power. They allowed the people 
vote, indeed, in moſt of their public deliberations; bur they 
took care, that they ſhould vote in fuch a manner as to d 


neither good cor ill; and, at the fame time, they exclude$® : 


them from all honours and offices. They frequently infulted* 
them; nor would they ever ſuffer them to intermarry witli 
them. The people reſented theſe and other injuries. They® 
found means to get themſelves rendered eligible to all honours 
and offices, to marry into the patrician families, and to aboliſſi 
all diſtinction between patrician and plebeian; but it was on 
the rich plebeians that were the better for theſe changes. 
was theſe only that aQually obtained honourable employmenti, 
and formed alliances with the patricians f. It was, at this pe- 
riod that the term nobility firſt came to be uſed by the * 


* Spirit of Laws, b. It. c. 12.—f De Lelme, 
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as ſignified thoſe rich men, whether of patrician or-plehelan = 
families, who ruled the Rtate$.' The rich, however deſcended, 
neaed themſelves with each other, and kept 


theni- 
ves ail-places and employments that were honourable” untl 
lucrative. : Little alteration took place in the ſituntion of this 
„ia conſequence of theſe changes in the affairs of the 
— except that they were occaſionally made uſe of by tlie 
rich, as inftruments to promote their deſigns; and, when 
they obtained the unjuſt and deſtructive power of voting 
individually in the affembly of the nation; a power, by 
which the pooreſt man had equal weight in voting with thi 
niche il, they then became very fit inftruments for carrying 
on their deligns. The rich dema es bribed; entertain 
and flattered them; and thus they — fact ions in the ſtate, 
and engaged it in thoſe civil wars, which frequently dreneh- 
ed Rome in blood, and ended only in making both rich aud 
poor ſJaves, But, in all this progreſs from a free to a deſpo 
tic government, the rich had always the moſt power and'fre- 
quote the whole of it. Indeed every man's own obſervati- 
on will prove to him this truth, that the tendency of great 
riches is to procure great power. And, where, as in our g6- 
yernment, the power of the rich is limited by the laws, 'and 
neither exhorhbitant nor oppreſſive, it is but candid to acknow- 
ledge, that its being ſuperior to that of the poor is but juſt 
nd according to the order of nature, becauſe neceſſary” for 
their ſecurity. - ore: PETE Fes bes. 2 
If, in this country, any man is deſtrous of enereaſing his ' 
er, let him, by all honeſt and virtuous methods, encreafe 7 
bricks: This is a juſt method of ey ng 5 and a ſure 
one: For power, in a certain degree, always follows proper 
ty, Rs men be in office 2 out of * And fuvel 2 
man in this country has any juſt cauſe of complaint with re · 
rd to the ſmallneſs of his power, if that power, however 
„be in proportion to his ſtation; for here every man is 
free. And — very few can be in office, and few have 
any immediate power in the government; yet every man hay a 
certain remote and mediate influence. By means of the 
preſs,” every man has it in his power, in the courſe of , 
days, to expreſs his ſeutiments with regard to all public affairs, 
to every man in the kingdom; and the juſt ſentiments of the 
nation ever have influenced, ever ought to influence, and, 
0 4a 3 SES M 3 33. N 1906 whilſt 
| em. 
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Oily 
whilſt we continue free, ever will jnfluence, its - un 
Or ſuppoſe a perſon, by his education, ineapable himſelf 
forming-jvſt ſentiments of public matters, and of expo 
them to others in a clear and proper ſtile yet he has a certain di 
gree of influence even in adopting the juſt ſem iments of othen 
when thus expreſſed; and here there ure never wanting men 
penetration and ent, who will ocesfionally inſtruct the: 
people. The only inconvenience to be apprehended from this 
channel of information, is, that defigning men and preteen I ui 
ed patriots may, by fair profeſſions and ſpecious writings, ds W 
ceive and miſlead the leſs knowing among the people. This WM + 
has often been done, and, though frequently puniſhed with MW 
juſtice, will yet be done again. A ſure Nee for it, if the W © 
2 would uſe it, is for them to ſuſpend their opinion 
h prritings, and to form no judgment of thoſe public mat- 

ters that may be treated in them, till they fee both fides , 
the queſtion fairly and fully conſidered. Years ſometimes 
may be neceſſary to arrive at the truth; but when this is a 
covered, every man may aſſent to it ; and the general, "- 
founded, and thoroughly matured opinion of the nath 
will ever influence both the legiſlative: and executive - powers 
And thus, every individual capable of forming an opinion, 
bas, even in farming his opinion, a certain degree of influence "Ty 
or remote power in the direction of public affain, __ 

Upon the whole, in this country of freedom, every math 
| however poor and mean, has a certain degree of inſfuenc , ih in 

power ; and the power of the different claſſes of men, is in 
certain proportion to their wealth; that is, in ſuch a 
tion as to afford them ſecurity. If the influence or power 
the people of any particular town or diſtrict, or of any dt ; 
cription, be in a proportion, by which they either ſuffer lofy 105 


themſelves, or 2 the public, there is no doubt, thit W 4 
the legiſlature will ify the error, when it can convenie / (A 
be done. If any individual is diſſatisfied with that ſhare to tl 


influence or power, that is allatted to his proper conditio MW and 
let him take the road, which God and nature points out h 
bim, let him endeavour, by wiſe and good conduct, to g 
ereaſe his reputation, his wealth and reſpeRability. If he 
ſueceſeful in encreafing theſe, even in getting a name for pit 
—4 a ching in every man's power, it is impoſſible he c ane 
miſs an encreaſe of power or influence. For in all the affain 


of the world, ſo much reputation is really ſo much po, i the 
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ar Hould he be unſucceſsful; if he be 2 truly wiſe man, in- 
— of repini idence, or finding fault with the 


ainft provi | 
iafitutions of 3 24698 uh be will be diſpoſed to fay with E. 


S pictus, „ L am in that ſation, in which God has placed 


8” i to the vill of God rendered this man hap- ; 
py, (though a deformed and much injured ſlave, and bes wan... 
mitted his name, with admiration, to poſterity, This, wilt 


make vs happy in every Ration; and, without it, r muſt be 
whappy in n...... un R. 1. 
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„ Of the Right of Hrimtan Is. 
F OT TOI oy 
TITLES confidered merely as names, can, it is evident, do 
| neither good nor ill; conſidered. as marks of honour, 
they have the belt effects. They are rewards of merit, which 
toll the ſtate nothing, and which ſtimulate to meritorious con- 
a. Thi, conduct becomes habit in thaſe who adopt it, 
and ſerves, in the way of example, to beget the ſame habit 
in others; and thus, in both ways, it is favgurable to the 
morals and happineſs of ſociety, Since titles, ' therefore, are 
o innocent in themſelves, and & uſeful, as marks of honour, 
to extinguiſh them would be doing ſociety a material injury, 
Though we were to extinguiſh titles, we ſhould not, 
that means, aboliſh nobility: For the term nobility proper 
ae thoſe men who are diſtinguiſhed from others 1 
ches, and by their influence, power, authority, reſpe i- 
iy, and rank; which, in all countries, where there are any 
means of acquiring and ſpending are generally in proportion 
to their riches. f almoſt all countries, therefore, there are, 
ad have been, ſuch diſtinguiſhed men, that is, a nobility. - 
In trading countries, this is unavoidable. In all bur coun» 
ties and towns, of thoſe men who enjoy no title or office what- 
trer, there are four or five different ranks produced by little | 
or keg but mere riches; and thoſe different ranks are too 
apt to feel that envy and jealouſy with reſpect to each other, 
which thoſe whe think ſuperficially or not at all, impute to 
the diſtinction created by titles. Diſtinctions in gy nab ve 
& | ounded 
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founded in the nature of man and of things, that % in.that . 
appointments of God: And though, to the ambizigus,; they five" pri 
may ſometimes give a certain degree of | uneafineſs; .'yar than awe, 
uncaſineſa, like certain bogily pains to the individual, ia fa * 1 
ry to ſociety. It gives to the individual and ta che wholegthas: piotet 
defire of * or of maintaining their place, which in ame 
pious ſource of virtuous and uſeful conduct. ame be 

Not only at Rome, where the government was a-mixtureat hind; 
ariſtocracy and democracy, but at Athens, where it cs oth« 


demoeratical, there were different claſſes of eituens, who ranks Wihe No! 
ed juſt according to their riches. There were alſo, indeed; the inv. 
Rome, the diſtintions of Patricians and Plebeians or Lands: w qual 
and Commons; but after the abolition of theſe diſtincia fary, n 
there ſtill remained a nobility. Indeed, it ſeems to have ber wen p. 
after the abolition of the diſtinctions of Patricians and Flee WM they pr. 
beians, that the Ronans came to uſe the word nobility, which ed the 
' igniſied all their rich and powerful men, whether deſcendat power, 
from patrician or pleberan families. In Poland, under the MW ans; * 
mer government, there were no titles ſuch as are in this coun Comme 
try; but there was the very worſt fort of nobility, an a equalit) 
eracy, to whom all the reſt were ſlaves. In ſome of the other that is, 
kingdoms of the north of Europe, the introduction of tle which i 
is rather a modern thing; but theſe kingdoms had always a n& But 
bilityz and, in former times, before the uſe of them, the Nanny, 
nobility had much more power than at preſent, In ſhort, ti i real 
are no more connected with nobility, than the name of aan affiee ! 
thing is counected with that thing ; and it is very obvious, that” Min this - 
the name of a thing ferves only to diſtinguiſh it from ſom es pc 
other thing, hut does not make it cither — or worle, Mes if 


] aux how alter it. ; | bent! 
. Real“ nobility, in all countries, is produced by riches e the 
1 js Pty . Po Miouny; 

® The word real is here uſed in cantradiſſinction to aeminal , ani di. 

real nobiliry is meant external greatach, the chief conſtu uent of whi ne 


+ wealth, in all countries, where there ve grent Nhorky 7 —— 2 
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ere. Theſe are fo eſſeutial te it, that, without them, it" 
not ſubüſt. In ſome counttſes it cbnſlſts in certain enelu 
bal fe privileges alſo, which may, | according to the nature 
Na, be either 1 or beneficial to the reſt of the * 
In France, the nobility were the middle order, ieh 
Notected the people; and N the too arbitrary go- 
renjment- of that enuntry from defpotiſm ; bat, for a len g 
ume before the revolution, their prisileges were, on the o 
a band; too ſmall to 2 them againſt the "”_ __ _ 
tw the other, too great for the liberty of the people. In Britaibd, 
ravke Wl the Nobility, * formerly ia France, are — againſt 
eh the invaſion of the Crown; but their privileges are only ſuch 
Lok i as qualify them to be that barrier; they are neither unneceſ- 
tion of fary, nor oppreflive to the Commons. To that order, they 
"ben I are protection, as well as a ſupport to the Crown. | White 
N. they preferve their own proper — they keep both the Cru n 
which MN ad the Commons in theirs, They prevent t at fluctuation of 
nee power, which is conſtantly fruitful in civil wars and vevolatis- 
cor Moms; They balance, and are balanced by, the Crown and the 
dee, Commons; in this mutual balance, confiit political liberty and 
ri equality; and the effect of theſe is civil y and equality, 
other e is, ſecurity to all in the enjoyment of their private rights,” 
tai which is all the liberty and equalmy that can be realised. 
an I But if, in all trading countries, where the ſubjeR enjoys ſe- 
then any, ſome become very rich and of courſe very powerful; 
titles WY if real nobility conſiſt in riches and power if it be of uſe to 
aas limits to the power of ſuch great men -( which is dane 
eis country) if loch men, when ſo limited with reſpect to 
en e, power, do no harm, bt good, to the reſt of the peo- 
if even the very names, by whiet ſuch men are called, 
es thus limited, have a beneficial tendency; and if, after 
and Wall theſe names, and not things, are ſo intolerable au eye ſore 
Wer; what ſhall we ſay? are theſe men guided by reaſon or 
d 4 do they conſult either their own happineſa or the 
rh ineſs of the natiou? Nol To extinguiſh ſuch names, ta 
aa ſuch an order of men, one is at loſs whether to'call fob» 
eu infatuated rage for miſery and ruin, Titles mas 
, | 
| 09+" Wit cannot be « fated by all external bleſiogs. But : 
tos levee is not confined to Ne and a 1 mau, R — 4 
le qulicies are equal to 's, who is leſs rich, muſt y have 
1 
: | ex | Gbit y, | name of title, 
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144 _- On Renan. | 
bility may excite the envy of ſome; but if the order of 
lity, an onder fo neceſſary to the welfare of the county, 
ſor that reaſon, to be aboliſhed, we mult. for the ſame real 
endeavorr, by all means, to abohſh all diſt inct ions, nat a 
of fortune ard merned reſpect, eſteem, and honour, "buy 
unequal ſtrength, wiſdom, beauty, and even worth fo 
theſe diſtinctions excite envy, and the greater they are, 
mare envy do they encite. La bak - 4 
Do deprive vr nobility of their titles and priviliges uni 
indeed, be to aboliſh an eftaBifhed and uſeful order of m 
the-ſtate; but it would not aboliſh their greatneſs. There 
no other way of doing this, than aboliſhing the right aof 
mogeniture: And even this would not deſtroy greatneſg* 
would only be taking power from thoſe who now poſſeſſ 
with advantage to the whole community, to put it into 
hands of athers, where it would be extremely dangerous, 
fore we proceed, therefore, to the abolition of this 'right{# 
will be prudent to conſider, whether we ſhould not do wit 
harm than good by it. * j ..- 4_ 

The right of primogeniture, to a certain extent at lea 
both founded in nature and appointed by God; and there wal 
no doubt, certain advantages attending it. By this initial 
on, there is always a conſiderable degree of inequality prefe 
ed amongſt individuals; ' this inequality, by — Rofu 
on, leads to induſtry; and indufiry preſerves men 


and renders them rich, virtuous, and happy, as individu ſeei 
and powerful as a body or nation. It will be ſaid, per per 
that the inheritance of the firſt born encourages him in flaw le fathe 
and the vices which attend it, But if, in a great family, divic 


ſon ſhould, from this eauſe, be in danger of becoming view 
(for the very conſcicuſneſs of his dignity in repreſenting 
a family muſt, in ſome degree, counters the bad tendei 
of a large fortune) the other ſons will be more induſtiſ 
and — more virtuous and happy, than they wal 
have been, had their father's fortune been equally divideſ 
mongſt them. | 1M 
But that inequality, which is, in a certain degree, kept 
by the right of primogeniture, not only produces more in 
try aud virtue, and conſequently more happineſs, in the call 
munity, than would be without it; but it ſerves alſo to mal 
taw that ſubordination, which is neceſſary for good gov 
nent, that is, for the tranquil enjoyment ot life and prope 


burgeſle: 
ould, 
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ys The world, it is evident, never was, and never can be, 
imately governed by force, but by one part of it acting ua · 
and obeying, another, that is, by ſubordination; aud it 
wot merely ſuperiority of piety and virtue, of wiſdam, years, 
Won; office, and deſcent, but {ſuperiority of riches chiefly, 
wich creates and preſerves this ſubordination, 159 
ln ſtates that ſubſiſt chiefly by trade, ſuch as Holland, or 
Agriculture, ſuch as America, it may, in ſume caſes, be 

— rule to divide the fortune of the father equal'y amongſt 


4 
» 


te children; becauſe, by ſuch a diviſion, each of them is o- 
of ed to be as induſtrigus, as he was; But this rule is, in o- 
eſo; er caſes, attended with miſchiefs; far inſtance, in a tradi 
en ea, the ſons of ſeveral rich merchants, being lefi by their 


rs, with great flocks, may, by uniting or even trading fe+ 
xerately, be able, by the exceſs of their capital, to engroſs © 
| trade as effeQually, as if there were a monopoly eſtabliſh» 
is their favour, by law. The conſequence of their thus 
nonopoliziug is, that the reſt of the inhabitants are thrown 
to a late of diſpair. They become remiſs, and negligent 
a their buſineſs ; they have no ſpirit for enterprize in trade, 
eeauſe they have no hope of ſucceſs; they are obliged to be, 
s great meaſure, idle, becauſe they have nothing to do. A 
Wort of unneceſſary nobility, a hateful ariſtocracy, ariſes. in the 
wo, which engroſſes all, and does all; the reſt of the peo» 
ſeeing themſelves nothing, grambie, become refractory, 
perhapa, ſeditious But if, in ſuch caſes, the bulk of 
whe father's fortune were left to the oldeſt ſon, and the remain - 
ps divided amongſt the reſt of the children, theſe bad conſe · 
ences would be prevented. The oldeſt ſon being able to 
without trade, would leave it to the younger children and 
eſe having little or no advantage aver the other citizens ar 
wrgeſſes, all would have an equal chance of ſucceſs, and 
ould, therefore, be equally induſtrious; and being ſatisfied 
th this ſort of equality, they would he good neighbours ang 
raceable ſubjects. | 75 
The indultry of men .is the ſole cauſe of their riches, and 
great meaſure, the cauſe and ſupport of their virtue; and 
ir riches and virtue are the ſources af national ſlrength and 
vſperity, and of individual happineſs ; and inequality is the 
arpeſt ſpur to induſtry. Men are born with a very ſtrong de» 
o of rivalling or excelling one another; they have no natu- 
ways deſire of equality with any one, except as a ſtage in theis 
. progreſs 


_ 
24 
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| progreſs to ſuperiority. Evenfomenf thoſe, who arg 
_ clamgrovs for equality, would diſdain, were it not n 
for their purpoſes, to mix with their followers z and this 
of riſing, if not exceſſive or irregular, Nr of exe 
effeQts, Ii obliges men to be induſt ne in 
caſes, virtuous, in order that they may gratify it; ano 
induſtry and virtue render them happy. 
eee e 
It jt were poſſible, therefore, to anvihilate inequality u 


out force, and even with the eaſe and ſwiftneſs of thou 
annihilation of it would be deſtruction and miſery. - i | 
is aQually the caſe in this.country, thoſe, who are in the 
er ranks, enjoy the neceſſaries, and, in a reaſonable d 
| the comforts of life, and a fair opportunity of bettering thif 
condition by their induſtry, to limit the fortunes af men 
to attempt to render them, in ſome degree, equal, wouldWl»then 
to check their induſtry 3 it would do no good, but much H to þ 
to the poor, as well as to the whale of the cemmunity . lu 
the greateſt inequality, to which wy man in this nations 
- aſpire, and that, after which the ambitious moſt ardenty | 
is the inequality of the honours of the nobility; snd, there 
fore, had thoſe honours no other good effect in our c] 
than exciting men to induſtry, every wiſe man would, on 
fingle account, wiſh to preſerve them, E 
"ve befides the danger of deftroying that ſubordinations 
wongſt men, which, whatever ſome wy vainly think, Wil 
ſulutely neceſſary to the adminifiration of juſtice and the nu 
quillity of ſociety ; beſides the danger, in ſome caſes, W 
 _ monopoly of trade and an unnereffary ariſtocracy on the Nn 
of a certain deſcription of men, and of idleneſi, diſcouſſ 


© + The truth of the above obſervations, as well us of thoſe mall”. 
fame other preceding letters, is confirmed by a learned man, who left" 
country, ſome years ago, for America, © This country,” (Ame 
Jay: be, in a letter to his friend bere, wants two orders of men, W 
are highly beneficial to the reſt | mean the rich and the poor. IV 
rea mediocritas { the golden medium ] which does well enough for p 
wretched policy ald occfions a flagnation of the faculties of che math , 
which providence deſigned for action. A clemax or inequality of WI”? 
runes, talents, 'taſtcs, and purſvirs, is the inflitution of aature, and 

tially neceſſary for political happineſs,” aa | 
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| 4 fedighen, an che part of others z there ig a much 
eee. ld from te ablition of 8672 1 
brimogeniture. M1 th, T0 weve * 
d if the fortunes. of landed . a+ tber death, 
* equally divided zwongſt their children, the . — eſtates 
would, ig a few generstians, be reduced to. 8 be · 
ae proprietors of land have few Wenne of 
zugment ing their 72 But though the fortunes of 
merchants are equa AM among Meir children, 
fon, by following n Father's 1 may, in the kv 
i of a few years, make his ual to his father's for- 
ith tune, perhaps double, bo Bag rv thy Vos any Other conſi- 
lerable raportion. + By this means, therefore, there would 
time OY number of very rich' merchants; raked #4" rg 
-roprictors-of land, except ſuch as have purchaſed land | 
pref the money which they lune ere 
of ſuch landed proprietors od probibly be few, as thoſe * | 
efſed of ſmall portions' of land: would; by the ſmallnefs of 
their fortanes, be enured to induſtry and cxconomy, . 
bs part with their portions, as land is the moſt certain 
Aluable kind of property. ' Beſides, thoſe merchants” be 
Hould porchaſe property in land, by their habits of trading, 
heir town acquaintances, and their thirit after power, web 
arally be led to refide in towns. If the right of 'primoge= 
ml ature, therefore, were aboliſhed, there would be a num 
rich merchants, and a great many petty, but mY 
proprietors of land, that ap the ſcene of thin 
changed, but things themſelves would not be c . the 
better,” Our real nobility, that is, our ward + 8 | 
Men, would refide in towns inſtead of reſidiag it oy... —_— 
Were this the whole eſfec of the abolition” of the fight of“ 
primogenitare, it would be of very little importance tu the a · | 
an; but this is by no means, the whole effet, Another con- 4 
ſequence of it would be, that the towns would be crowded Þ& 
with people from the country, which ie, in many 9 = 
pernicious, The diviſions and ſubdivifions of 28 
would ſoon reduce moſt of them to farms of füch a fize ts 
would maintain only the proprietors of them z the old ar i | 
therctore, would be 1 out of his farm, and obli ; 
4 e th fame te e town, A 557 8 
Nobably pay into ſame fort — bufineſs. 3 
5 la the towns, t e 
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be a numerous people and a monied ariſtocracy ; und, id the * 
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country, the people would probably be leſs numerous, att 
the greateſt proprietor of land, the proprietor only of a middle 
ſized farm. e is, however ell.<u 4s oh a certain dig 
ſection in men, who follow different occupations, owardg 
each other; and there is always in all deſcriptions of men 
ſlrong de ſire of ſuperior power, Diſaſfection, therefore, in 


whatever degree it might be, and a ſtruggle for power, wou 


eſtabliſh one party in the towns, and another in the coun 
But the country party would be no match for that in the 


towns. Individuals in the former party would have much les 


riches than individuals in the latter, that is to ſay, they would 
have much leſs power; for, in trading countries, power is g& 


 nerillly in proportion to riches, But there are other things 
. beſides inequality of property, which would make the pow 


of the towns greater than that of the country, The rich 
hahitants of towns can eaſily aſſemble; their ample fortuna 
— them leiſure to meet, and even their buſineſs brings then 


requently 2 Ia all their meetings, they can dileuls: 


the politics of the day, and lay their ſchemes for engroſling 
all —_ and as they have a command of money, they may; 


in towns eſpecially, have alſoa command of men, The inks 


bitants of the country cannot, without conſiderable difficulty, 
aſſemble in any great numbers; they can meet but ſeldom, bt: 
cauſe their buſineſs, fortunes, and ſcattered manner of living 
will not permit frequent meetings. When they are met, they 
are leſs acquainted with politics than theirneighbours in tows 
they have lefs learning and leſs addreſs (for both their colts 
try life, and their ſcanty fortunes, upon the ſuppoſition, 
the right of primogeniture is aboliſhed, muſt make it ſo) and 
they have no ſuperfluous money, like the wealthy merchads 
to attach to them followers.” A correſpondence alſo between 
the different diſlricts or countics cannot be ſo cafily maintals 
ed, as between the different towns.“ | 
According to the ſuppoſition, our nobility or great wen 
now reſide in towns, _ our commons in the country; 


”  ghe commons would be no balance againit the nobility. 
they have leſs riches and fewer followers, that is, leſs powell 
nud they have leſs conveniency and leſs addreſs to uſe the pow 
er, which they have, in their own defence. The necelay 
 evnſequence of this diſparity between the two parties, W# 
the ariftocrates of W 


which the ftate divides itſelf, is, that 
towns obtain all political power. 
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the greater part of them on the inhabitants 


becount of their living at ſo 2 a diſtance from each 2 


5 On Equality, | 247 
. By the abolition, therefore, of the right of primageniture, 
the balance of power, between the towns and counties, and 
{which is of mare importance] between the rich and poor, 
would be wholly deſtroyed. It is one of the greateſt excel- 
kacies of aur government, that the powers: of the different 
parts of the tate are a balaner ta each other. It is in this e- 
ual balance of power, that political equality confilts ; 
the reſalt of it is civil equality, that ia, the equality, wh 
conſiſts in the laws being, not in word, but in re 7 .the 
fame to all. By this equal balaace, every part of the ſtate. is 
able to defend its rights againſt every other; and conſequent» - 
ly every individual is, by this balance, ſecured in the enjoy» - 
ment of thoſe rights, for the maintenance of which men 
chooſe to live under government. e 
/ But if this balance of political power is deſtroyed, as the 
antity of power in the whole ſtate would be the ſame, that 
eſcription or order of men, which gains an undue influence 
in the tate, may oppreſs that, which loſs the power which 
they acquire, They may make laws, which would throw t 
whole burden of government from themſelyes upon that 
ſeription of men; who has leaſt power, They. may lay taxes 
on them to any amount. But as this would nat be a burden 
to thoſe on whom they ſhould be impoſed, provided they had 
power to raiſe. the prices uf labour, proviſions, and all articles, 
in proportion, they. might, after impoſing the taxes, fix the 
prices of labour and of every commodity, * inſtance, ſup · 
poſing what would be the conſequence of obliging every man 
to divide his fortune T%Y amongſt his children, that the 
towns ſhould acquire itical power, that is, all power of 
enacting and executing the laws, there is nothing to hinder 
the freemen or inhabitants of them fram laying all taxes or 
n the country, 
and afterwards abliging the farmer to ſell the produce ,of his 
farm, and the labourer and country handicraftman to work, at 
the prices, they ſhould be pleaſed to fix. There is no legi 
reſtraint to hinder them from doing ſo; for they are, by 
ſuppolition, poſſeſſed of all political power. And if we confi- 
der, on the one hand, the numbers that muſt be in the towns, 


and the facility with which they can be united under rich aue 


ee leaders, and, on the other, the difficulty, the impoſ- 
bility almoſt, of uniting the inhabitants of the country, on 
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148 On. Equality, 
and having no powerful leader to conduct them, we ſhall: 
ang U as the inhabitants of the towns would haye 
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in their power to enact what laws they pleaſed, io 11 would 


have it equally in their power te execute them. Thus, 
this ſingle change, the abolition of the right of primageniture,” 
the country would be entirely at the mercy of the towns, that 
is, the one half of the nation would be real ſlaves ta the others; 7 

The Lacedemonians, a Greek nation, ſubdued the inhabs 


tobte of that territory which they poſſeſſed; but the form 


inhabitants, who were countrymen called Helots, were e 
mitted to live amongſt them and enjoy liberty. But ok 
wards the inhabitants of Sparta, their chief town, impolſeds ; 
tribute on the countrymen; The countrymen refuſed” to pay? 
it, and the citizens had recourſe tu force: They obliged 'the 
countrymen to ſubmit, and. made them the moſt wretched 
flaves of which there is any account in hiftory : Nor were theſe? 
countrymen or Helots ever able to recover their liberty, 

the abolition of the right of primogeniture, and obliging ews 
ry man to divide his eſtate equally among his children, | the 
power of the towns would be encreaſed, and that of the carts 
try diminiſhed, in almoſt any proportion, What then wouls 
hinder the inhabitants of the towns from making the inbaks 
tants of the country Helots or flaves? The power of the 


towns and the power of the counties are at preſent equally 
. Poiſed : For though the number of- the repreſentatives of the 


nation, in Parliament, from the towns, be greater than that” 
from the Counties; yet as many of the burghs are repreſents 


. ed by country gentlemen, and as the Houſe of Lords 2 


poſed of landed proprietors, no law is permitted to be en- 
— to be of advantage to the inhabitanls 

of the counties, as well as to thoſe of the towns. ' FE 
It will, perhaps, be ſaid, in anſwer to the above reaſoning 
that the effect of the abolition of the right of primogeniturs 
would not be the diminution of the fize of country eſtates act 


the cncreaſe of the riches of the towns, that ie, the dimins 


tion of the power of the country and the enereaſe of. that 
the towns, in the degree that is mentioned above, But it may 
be replied, that this would be the tendency of the abolition 


of that right ; that any exceptions from the general rule an 
not worth mentioning; and that it is not even neceſſary, thats 
the <ff:& ſhould be 15 great as has been flated, in order 0 

it in the power of the towns to enflave the counties, . 
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os quality. „ 149 
that is necefſary for this purpoſe, is to make the power of the 
towns preponderate in any conſiderable degree; and this cer- 
tainly would be the effect of aboliſhing rhe _ of primoge- 
niture. If a man be even but a few degrees 
geighbour, he may both caſt him down and keep Hh —.— | 
ſhould they ſtruggle, as eſfeQually as if the one were a giant, 
and the other a dwarf. But that the abolition of the right 
of primogeniture would make the power of the towns prepon- 
—_ — 1 de is an ih de right 22 | 
from ng reaſomng. Aboliſh the ri 
geniture, therefore, and — lay the — of * 
or ſtate priſons for the — of the country. Aboliſh 
this right, and you make the towns a turbulent and fluQtuat» 
ing ariltocracy, and the counties perpetual ſlaves. Where 
riches,” ſaith Hume, “ are in fe hand hands ay were the = 
of primogeniture aboliſhed, they would he nearly bani 
from individuals in the counties, - and moltly in the hands of 
the chief men in towns) where riches are in few hands, theſe 
will enjoy all the power, and will readily conſpire to lay all 
the burden on the » and | oppreſs them ſtill farther to the 
diſcouragement of induſtry.” At preſent, the riches and 

rer of the towns are balanced by thoſe of the counties; and 
the inhabitants of both enjoy freedom. 


It has been objeRed. againſt the right of primagenivare, 0 


that, by the exerciſe of ſuch a right, the younger children 
of landed proprietors ſuffer injuſtice and ſometimes hardſhip. 
It is rather remarkable, that this objeRion ſhould be moſt 
violently urged againſt this right by thoſe' who are in no dan» 
ger of ſuffering b However, the objection itſelf is, in 
great meaſure, 2. * and of no weight againſt the ads 
ranges arifing from the right of primogeniture. 

Every man certainly has a right of diſpoſing of his fortune 

2 way 8 injurious to any other, and of leaving it tobe 

of in all future times, ſo lon as by continues 
K mg ; for this right is implied is t ts to 
and liberty, But becauſe a man Re the by of his fi | 
to his for it does not follow, that he can bake bo 
proviſion for his other children. He may fave any proporti- 
on of his rents, as the merchant does of his gainef and theſe 
lavings, by accumulating at the rate of compound intereſt, in 
deing 4 out to farmers and traders, will, even with deveſt 
9 . 20, nns 
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| ſum ſufficient to portion a numerous family. If a man with! 
not live ſo far within his income, as to de able to do chi 
is his own fault. Ia this country, there now are, und, wht” 
we continue fa trading nation, and ſtand in need of 4 nay 
there ever will be, ſo many ways of l the youngs 
er ſons of the nobility and gentry, that a little ſaviug ou 
in moſt caſes, neceſſary to put them in a way af providing fas 
- themſelves; and when a father has it in his power to leave hls 
daughters in an independent ſituation, and does it not, he: 
to be blamed for want of aeconomy; for his being obliged is 
leave his property in land to his oldeſt ſon, does not oblige big 
to ſpend more than he can afford, after what ſhauld be feta? 
pry his other children, is deducted from 
Wen what is fufficient for portioning daughters and brings pric 
ing younger ſons forward in the world, is ſaved from the ren I. per 
af an eſtste, the eflate itſelf may then be left to the d IF part 
fon. The daughters are _ married, o if hey: live aun the 
| may be independent. e younger ſons, under the oats 1 it 
2 good Being, who feeds the young ravens, have th 10 
own good conduct to truſt to; and by 2 themſelves h W mer 
the various employments of life, together with the gon Ml tot 
fices of their friends, they generally, perhaps, become all hap 
men than their older brother, though not more uſeful men part 
bers of - ſociety, and frequently ire greater aluens WM and 
— Whilſt they buſtle and ſtruggle through the world, they lens 
to encreaſe the virtue, riches, and happineſs, of the com 
unity, though their ſole aim may be to encreaſe their own ih 
tunes. And thus, in our government, the oldeft ſons of lads 
ed proprietors, though they ſhould be, in a great meaſure; ind 
tive, ren rs of the flate: And under the ro 
that immenſe and ſuperb fabrick which they ſupport, all 
reit of the people, as well as they, enjoying liberty, frequent? 
ly;-by their adultery, obtain and always con: 
ce aud happineſs. Ede | | N 
| e fabſtanee of what has been faid in this letter, is this 
Titles are but the names of a certain order of men, who mull} 
in ſome ſort, exift in every country, where there is an in 
lity with reſpect to riches. Titles, the right of prima 
ture, and all forts of inequality or eminence, are not only e tranc 
es af ſubordination, that is, 999 but of i» on, 
Aduſtey, of virtue in general, of individual happineſs, and f 
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ell as che oldeſt; but the abolithing of this right would, 


| regard to entails, might 


permanent, certain, and valuab property. | 
the Jews, or rendered incapable of purchaſing land with their 


en, virtue, and 
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nee "The 'right of nitire des not lay | = 
any father under u neceffity of not providing for all his children, 


in the end, gies the towns a power of enſlaving the counties. 
Itis, therefore, the intereſt of this nation to maintain their 
pobility, the right of primogeniture, and other ſorts of ine - 
quality; and to leave the dour from one rack to another open | 
= Inſtead therefore of aboliſhing titles and the right of pri» 
mogeniture, it has been ſuppoſed, that certain regulations with 
| be of uſe to the country, If, 1 
has been-ſaid, the method of entailing eſtates perpetually, 
ſhould be univerſally a „ every inch of hand in the king- 
dom may, in u certain time, become inelienable. The pro» 
prietors of land will be the only perſons, who will have any 
| | All the tradin 
part of the nation will be throws into the ſame ſituation with 


ins. The uences.of this mult be, on the one hand, 
t a very great check will be given ta the induſtry of ſuch 
men, that is, that a great obſtacle will be placed. in the way, 
to-the induſtry and other virtues, the Fe ſtrength, - and 
happineſs of the nation;, and, on the other, that the heirs, ia 
particular, of eſtates perpetually catailed,. will be leſs virtuous 
and happy than otherwiſe they would be. Beſides, theſe fitu- 
ations of the landed and trading parts of the pation with re- 
22 might, on the part of the latter, he pro- 
ive uf. diſcontent, diſaffection to government, and, in the 
d, of civil war, of a revolution, or of the total abolition 
of entails of every kind.“ A 44 14 | — 
But, on the ather hand, if ictors. of land are not 
ones ta * their * her whey or in — — 
Fas they can ice, or on a ſan, ndion, or great gra 
ſhould they have any, they — 2 — that one of thei 
moſt pregious rights was taken from them, the right whi 


1 


trery man has of diſpaſiag of his rty in any way not ir 
jurious to athers, Bob foo, the _ abolition. ot entail 


ferring a character of weight, is oue principal eauſe. 
tranquil enjoy ment of all our rights; which gives liſe, mati» 
ineſs to Hl; which, whilſt it is a. 


wund every individual, is alſo a bulwark, ta the pation,” 


might deſtroy that inequality in the nation, Which, dy, 5 
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| a dy, 
may ſerve to keep up certain higher claſſes. of men, which ah g60c 
peceflary to due ſubordination, and yet not * any in. If 
duſtrious individual from filling a place in thoſe claffes, ou nli 
to 2 _ a _ the tranquil enjoy ment of india 
vights, the ſtability of government, or the ind virtag; W's ch 
and happineſs of the fubjcR.”* . 0 _ i fervic 


How far theſe reflexions concerning entails are juſt the reads gene! 
er will judge for liimſelf. All T contend for, is, that th Wh pest 
bolition of the honours of our nobility and of the right af tt"! 


mogeniture, would do us no good, but very much harm 
| : Ware” | uke 
LETTER XIX. 1 
52 1 


Counrar un 1 
'F HE great inequality in the condition of men, is but 
part of that much grezter inequality or variety whikh 
prevails in the other works of God; a variety, which is 
pleaſing, and which demonſtrates the greater wiſdom Wl 
goodneſs in the Creator; as, by means of it, life and a «ll 
tain portion of good are communicated to an immenſe numbet 
of ſenſible creatures that otherwiſe could have no ex iſtenee 
all were earth, or air, or water, there would be no vegetabl 
and the creation would be a huge maſs of waſte — dreay: 
matter: If there were no vegetables, there would be 
living ereatures; for they have no ſubſiſtence; 
without ſuch creatures, the world would be a dull and lifes 
ſcene: And were it repleniſhed with the larger and nol 
forts of animals only,” there would be many chaſm or e 
place, which is now filled with creatures, which particu 
of life and happineſs, and which ſerve the us ben * tg 
wurpaſes. If we may compare great things with ſmall, 1; 
bo confidered rind to the variety 220 ſubſervieneꝝ dM 
its parts, is like an immenſe fabrick, in which there are ma 
apartments, all of them uſeful, though different, and all e 
tributing to anſwer ſome general end; or like the W 
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geed/ of the whole, 


nefs and wiſdom in their inequality, that is conſpicuous 
frviency of one part pf the. ſpecies to another, and the ſame 
ws t and benevolent end, the improvement and happineſs of 
jib © individual and of the whole. Fo .. 


ae the liberty of pointing out to him only a few particulars, 


1. The inequality of men leads them to aſſociate, and to cul | 


sante benevolence, ſympathy, humanity, moderation, and 


*Mithoſe virtues, the practice of which are requiſite in their in- a 


—Mitcrcovrſe with each other, and which are a very great ſource 
I happineſs. | | a 4 
The wealth of the rich is neceſſary to the poor and tlie 
2M the labours and aſſiſtance of the poor are of uſe to the rich. 
"Hi The counſel of age, and experience are neceſſary to the 
bu e young, and the vigour and enterprise of youth are uſeful to 
which the old, The light and maxims of the learned are of ſervice 
* we illiterate, who repay what they receive from them ia 
nas ways. The huſbandman is more uſeful to the me 
e, and the mechanic to the huſbaadman, than the i 
umber Moals of either of theſe claſſes of men cauld be to them- 
e. K eee, were each. to raiſe his awn corn, and manufacture for 


5 


limſelf the different neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. 
head of the nation, 
of uſe to direct its e 
bal and internal dangerz and they require, in their tu 
the affiſiance of the ſubhect. And thus, all individuals an 
Ms of men are linked together, and rendered mutually de- 


Tz 
£3 


20 


: The necd which each man has of another leads all to aſſociate, 
+10 continue in ſogiety; and their continuaacs in ſocſety 


every ſocial duty; the practice of thoſe duties begets 


* * _ 


cb part of which contributes, in ſome, way, to the | 


ve conſider the variety of the human ſpecies, ar the ine> | 
quality that prevails amongſt men, we ſhall find the ſame 


me variety that prevails-through all nature, the ſame ſub- | 
general tendency of all its parts to the accompliſhment of one 


of AY *5.4 | 
ch of what might be faid in Hlaftration of theſe truths 
T. A ſuggeſt itſelf to the recollection of the reader, I ſhall | 


all civil magiſtrates under him, 
we force for its ſecurity. from ex» 5 


ent, by the need, in which they ſtand of each _gther,. 


Wproves their underſtandings and hearts, and promotes their 
lppineſs. In their intercomfe with each other, they are 
wiped to practice the rules of truth, /honeſty, benevolence, - 


jad habits; and good habits are a ſure foundation of * |: 
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„% en , 1 
neſs. Thus, the inequality of men renders every -| 
pendent on another; their mutual dependence obliges thews "Th 
aſſociate; and the neceſſary practice of the focial duties et 
improves them and-encreaſes their happineſs. - 4 they 
It cannot, indeed, be denied, that men are a fall 
in ſociety, that they are diſpoſed to it, and that they a 
py in it; but it is likewiſe true, that, there is alſo in ma gelle n 
certain averſion to ſociety, eſpecially to thoſe ſocieties. en 
they are rangers. And were there no neceſſity for then bene 
aſſociate, they would frequently rat her chooſe to live nally each a 
ſome what ſolitary manner. Man is compounded of ver e, 
poſite qualities; he is fond of company, and yet, in , 
certain caſes, he is averſe to it. He has in his nature, l h 
principles analogous to gravitation and repulfion in the mall peri: 
rial world, the one impelling him to affociate with his fellow the la 
creatures, and the other reſtraining him from it. And way that e 
every man quite independent of another, and-ſelf-ſullivgs bleflin, 
(which would be the cafe, were they equal.) as they les 
have no occaſion one fer another, their diſpoſition to alle 
ate would decreaſe, and their averfion to it fo encreaſe by 
habit of abſtinence from company, that in a ſhort time, inns 
of thoſe various ſocieties, which prevail, we ſhould fea 
count opled with folitary families and individuals, -and8 
moſt all intercourſe amongſt men broken off. But, by 
intermiſſion of their intercourſe with each other, the” ml 
would gather a ruſt, the heart would be encruſted with Wah 
fibility, and all the focial nature of man would lofe its bean! 
nod firength, The eye would ſeldom gliſten with pleats 
- the fight of an acquaintance; the brow would wear 3 
neſe; the heart would be contracted; the ſpeech and | 
would become aukward and diſgggzecable; the very an 
ſpirit and courage would be abated; and the whole man ſal 
and obſcured, All this is proved by inſtances of tho 
live much in ſolitude, and of favages, But all tha 
eſſects are prevented, or rather the contrary good effect 
produced, by the mutual intercourſe of men; and th 
courſe is continued chiefly by the nerd which one man han 
another, by the need which all have of all; or, in 
words, by the inequality, which God has in creation apd 
vidence, produced amongſt men. | 7 
2. The inequality of men excites emulation, which % 
_ tended by many good conſequences, —— 
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Cl This , it has in two'ways. It tends to diſpoſe wen o 

e by their mutual helpfalneſs to each other; and, whiltt 
they are in ſociety, the difference, which they perceive be» 

en themſelves and others, ſtirs up a defire of equalling or 
ſurpaſſing their ſuperiors; and this defire is productive of ex- 

eat effects. T claſs of ſtudents learning the ſame lefſon, 
company of merchants or manufacturers in the ſame line of 
Neeb, a group of farmers in the lame neighbourhood, make 
W each a greater progreſs in the purſuit of their reſpeRive'ob- 
jets, than any of them would do by himſelf. © In the former 
caſe, each is puſhed on by another, each diſdains to be be- 
kid his neighbour, each pants with a defire of rivalling his 
ll ſuperior, and ſtruggles with all his ardour to be foremaſt; In 
the latter caſe, tho' the deſire of learning and of gain, of 
that excellence which we cannot but admire, and of thoſe 
blefſin;zs which we moſt value, will lead men to apply them- 
ſelves to their reſpective employments and purſuits, in a cer- 
lain degree; yet their application will always be feeble, when 
wompared with that which is produced by the ſpur of emula- 
tion; when wen that are une qual, act, as it were, in the cum - 
My of cach other, and from a defire of equality or ſuperi. 


nity. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that emulation is ſometimes the cauſe 
angry contentions amongtt men of warm tempers z aud 
what is il worſe, tht it ſometimes terminate in envy, or 
idly hatred. Put emulation and envy, are very different 
Wetions, Emulation is fimply the defire, which one perſon, 
mertains af equalling a ſuperior, or of excelling an equal; 
is the hatred, which one perſun bears to another for 

She ſuperiority, which he him ſelf cannot attain. Envy ne- 
WW txcites a man to any thing but to hurt the perſun envied 3 
ion ſtirs the ſpirit not only to the acquititiou of wealth, 

ability, and power, but to every thing that is excellent 
Mer in learning, in manners, or in el to every thing 
Bat ir lovely or of good 775 Envy is the wark of a * 
ae, emulation that uf a generous one. Emulation fe fre- 
ly a pleaſant affeftion | Maa that ardour of wind in 75 
ii of its favourite object, which it generates; euvy is fo 
ul, that Solomon calls it the rateungſe of the lat. Ant, 
Cs tort, ſo very different are theſe two affections, that tl 
Wer: perbaps, haye place together is the ſame perſun, wit 
\ Werd to the ſame o eG. 1. ** 4 ESE "440 


_ But whatever, may be the good effects of moderate e 
on on men, in improving their underſtanding, their di 
Ons, their conduct, = their external condition; a 
good effects would be loſt, were men either made equal 
| pate, or rendered ſo, if poſfible, by any bad inf 
tions. For, where there neither je, nor can be, 3 
quality, there can be wo room for one ftriving to equal 
excel another, And here 1 cannot but obſerve, that a 
monarchies, there is mack greater room for this pass 
exert itſelf, infinitely leſs danger attending the exertion of 
aud much more ſecurity to men of eminence, than in rea 
lies, ſoy in theſe reſpects, as well as in many others, then 
narchial form of government has advantages over the ren 
Jican. In republics, there re, indeed, thoſe diſtin&ions 
point of wealth and reſpectability, that are naturally produc 
ed by good coududtt; but there are no honour, the 4 
which may, in ſome degree, excite emulation in all, bu 
„ cially in thoſe who are already ſatiated with abundayuend 
wealth, and have little or no deſire leſt them, but after pow 
and artificial diſtintions. There is, in monarchics, = 
dual ſcale of eltimation beginning with the ſimple eee 
honeſt worth, though in poverty, rificg from eſteem 
reſpectability, from reſpeRability to the different dignitieny 
from dignitics to royalty; and to fome degree ' or other 
this ſcale, except the laſt, every man may alpire.' Andy No 
aſpiration is the parent or nurſe of many virtues, which, ent 
out it, would either never be produced, or languiſh forms 
of their proper nouriſhment, The love of our country 4 
Fepublics,. by way of emigence, called virtue, bee 
_ . ſtrengthens all thoſe virtues, that are requiſite in our counlli 
E ervice, How much more then may emulation in Mons 
be called virtue, Which exerciſes all the virtues, Wi 
liſhes and improves the whole man ? Beſides, a fu 
the Britiſh government has a motive to loye his country, wil 
never did exiſt in any republic, in ſo gregt a degree I'm 
rational, flable, and undiſturbed liberty. © - 3 
3. inequality of men is the cauſe of a certain 
Aidation, which is neceſſary for the peace and good g 
ment of the word. | | K 
Thus, the ſuperiority of the parent to the child, off 
mater to the ſervant, and of the king ta the prople, BR! 
+ 
K. 
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propriety... rr it would be\impoſ+ | 


t emmunities, n, irregularities, and erimes. 
y perſon: of attention and reflexion may obſerve, that the 
. is immediately governed by the influence and authority, 
whether naturat or adventitious, of one part of it over another, 


nd not by force, except in eaſes ruther extraordinary or out 
" FOE — courſe WIN Aud this inftaence and au- 
ffiog by 3 on ſome of ſup 3 moſt pron on 
* Kb et in which the re Ire tt conſcious 


— inferiority, aud by which they are moſt influenced, 
Men are veſpected for ſuperior wiſdom, piety, and virtue; 
for their deſcent from illuſtrious or worthy anceftors;- for the 
efficcs which they diſcharge; and, in a certain degree, even 
mere bodily qualities: Hut, with the greater part of man- 
kind, it muſt de acknowledged; that they are chiefly reſpect 
a for their ſu 4 riches. ''Wordly wealth and e fy 
diffuſe a ſunſh man's character, which adorns 
nk qualities, and ſometimes gilds even his vices and in 

ons, or leaves them in the ſhade” This, however, is eve 
oy that, of any number of worthy men every way equal, 
- in wealth, the richeſt will always be eſteemed the beſt, 


tier, 1 poſſeſs moſt lden and authority. 
ny” A faint in crape iv twice u fafnt in lawn,” 
my Nor is there say thing B or improper ia p 


ertain deference, a certain liberal reſpect, to\men, 4 | 
Mm no other ſuperiority to others, but tuperior fortune and 
rent · Them e is even bn omething generous, ſomething hu- 
, ſomething to which we have a natural propenfity, in 
that re(petul, nat ſervile, behaviour, which we obſerve to- 
ae men, who are well deicended, and who have done no- 
Mug tel forfeit that eſtrem, which is excited by the ſuperiuri · 
Mot their birth © 1's bebave diſreſpecttully tu ſuch men, is 
| — and unmannerly, and wrgves a defect of underſtanding or 
di iſpoſntion, i; 4 
15 All ſuperiorizy is a'cauſe of reſpect ref & is fo much in · 
thence and authorityz and, by influence d authorit inti- 
lately more than by mere force, is the world | 
men reſtrained from miſdemeanours and crimes. '« There 
vt any one thing mure veceſſary to the hs ines of the world 
th ſhan good goverament,/ aud yet there no government, 
-ulel . . 938 nannt. 
Y | Q- * 1 een e 45 W 


77 te prevent, in * oc degree, either in famikes or 


158 On Equality. | A 
equality like an unequal fortune “.“ Were all men equi 
there could be none of that influence and authority, whichs 
riſe from ſuperiority; and the world muſl, in that caſe, 
erned either by a ſenſe of duty, or the fear of puniſhment, 
It never has been yet governed by a ſenſe of duty ; and wan 
there not ſome certain ſubordination amongſt men, created hy 
the ſuperiority of ſome and inferiority of others, the. way 
magiſtrate himſelf would be poſſeſſed of little power to inflis 
thoſe puniſhments, which the law has annexed to crimes. A 
company of boys, who, either know not, or ackt owledge nat; 
any ſuperior among themſelves, a family of ſervants in the ab, 
ſence of their maſter and miſtreſs; an aſſembly of men ins 
popular government, who conſider themſelves as equal, ae 
the moſt unruly, the moſt refractory, and turbulent ſocieties, 
which can be named. But when, in ſuch ſocieties, all 
noiſe and uproar, contention and diſorder, the maiter, or any 
perſon of acknowledged ſuperiority and great reſpeRability, 
enters, immediately the noiſe is huſhed, and order introduced; 
and each ſubmits to this ſuperior, and returns to his duty. And 
in this manner it is, that the natural and adventitious ine 
uality amongſt men contributes to the good goverament uf 
te world, that is, to the happineſs of men. | 
One obſervation will here readily ſuggeſt itſelf to the read- 
er, namely, that a limited and mixed monarchy, ſuch as the 
Britiſh, is much better calculated for the — of good go 
vernment, than thoſe democratical ſtates, where there is little 
acknowledged or legal ſuperiority, amongit a certain claly 
but where every man claims an equal authority. Never was 
there any ftate, in which the members were perfectly equal; 
in all ſtates, the government has, in the laſt place, uniformly 
come into the hands of men diſtinguiſhed by their riches, 
rank, and authority; and, amongſt ſuch men, in popular 
ſlates, there is conftantly a contention for the ſuperiority. & 
thens, and Rome during a certain period of the republic, wet 
ſtates where each freeman had an equal power in all things 
that came before the aſſemblies of the people; but nothing ig 
hiſtory can afford us a parallel to the confuſion and content: 
on, the miſrule and anarchy, of thoſe ftates at certain time 
In order to preſerve order and regularity, and to diſtribute im. 
partial juſtice between great and ſmall, there muſt, Whethe 
men will, or will not, o in all governments, perbaps, ſome 
he 


2 # Sherlock on Providence, p. 14, 
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much ſuperior to the reſt, ſome perſon of acknow- 
kived and . ſome head veſled with a — | 


A 


but great legal power. He, who thinks to rule men, amongſt 
whom great inequality prevails, | by any other ſort of guyers- 
ment, and do impartial juſtice to each, ſeems to be in as great 
an error, as he who ſhould imagine, that the motions of the 
natural body can be directed without its head. Such a . 
nour of men is the King of Britain. His authority is ſuch as 
bridles the licentiouſneſs and turbulence, which would other- 
wiſe take place amongſt great equals; but is not ſufficient to 
ſupport him in ruling in a manner inconſiſtent with the laws. 
By the exerciſe of this juſt power, the peace of the kingdom 
i preſerved, and juſtice equally diſtributed to all. And thus, 
the great inequality of the chief magiitrate is, in part, the 
cauſe why all enjoy their rights. ; | 
Laſtly, that inequality, which is, in this world, the natural 
conſequence of good conduct, affords to a good man the ſtrong- 
elt preſumption, that his piety and virtue ſhall be rewarded 1a 
the other. EDN 8 | : 
The natural fruits of piety and virtue are riches, authority 
and diſtin tion; thoſe of impiety and vice, poverty, neglect, 
and obſcurity. The law of God, which is the law of nature, 
is, that, even in the preſent life, in ſome way and meaſure, 
good gondudt ſhall de rewarded, and ill conduct puniſhed, . 
Picre are, indeed, exceptions from this law but ſo are there 
fr:n the moſt general rules. Sometimes the rewards of goud, 
aid the puniſhments of bad men, are of an inward kind, and 
cancealed from the world; and here the exception from the 
rale is only in appearance, Thus alſo, when ſmoke aſcends 
fom a chimney, or water riſes in a pipe, there ſeem to be 
two exceptions from that general rule or law of nature, that 
a! matter within a certain diftance from the earth, has a ten- 
dency towards its centre. Sometimes picked men acquire 
riches and reputation by certain actions of merit, though the 
courſe of their lives be vicious; and ſomtimes the faults of 
good men, though few and ſinall; have much injured their 
"runes and reputation. But the law is not violated, but ob- 


ſcrv-d, in ſuch caſes; for it is virtue in the bad man, that is 
rewarded, and vice in the good, that is puniſhed. 4 But 
ſometimes good men are puniſhed for their goodneſs, and 
wicked men rewarded for their wickedaeſs.” This exception 
ereates ſome difficulty; yet 8 may be ſolved. 


Wicked men 
de 
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do not puniſh the good, ſtrictly ſpeaking, for their go 
but bechuſe they 1 jealous of their — fag n e 
the goodneſs of ſuch men reproaches them for their wicked 
neſs; Nor do they reward wicked men ſtrictly ſpeaking, for 
their wickedneſs, but becauſe they perform ſame act ian thats 
eeable to them, becauſe the characters of ſuch men keep 
them in countenance, or becauſe they are, upon the whole, 
to their taſte. Some ſuch cauſes, as theſe, will furniſh us 
with reaſons why, in this world, wicked men are ſometimes 
rewarded for their wickedneſs, and good men puniſhed for 
their goodneſs}. All ſuch caſes, therefore, are no proof, + 
gainſt the truth of this general rule, that piety and virtue 6 
rewarded, and impiety and vice, puniſhed, in ſome way and! 
meaſure, even in No preſent life, Such caſes, indeed, prone 
the counteraction of ſuch a law by other cauſes; but do nt 
prove its non-exiftence, any more than the ſtoppage of the cir 
culation in ſome certain place of the body, and the ſuſpenſion 
of a ſtone in the air, prove, that there is no circulation &f 
the blood nor any ſuch thing as gravitation, No perſon doubty, 
that the tendency of induſtry and frugality is to lead to rich- 
e, and of idleneſs and prodigality, to povery; that the tens 
dency of integrity and benevolence, is top rocure eil eem, colt 
fidence, and regard, of diſhonefly and ws 10 contempt 
diſtruſt, and averſion; though thoſe cauſes may not W 
produce their proper eſſects: And ſo of other virtues. 
vice 


8. 

It is, therefore, a general rule, that goodneſs has a tendens 
ey to its own reward, and wickedneſs, a tendency to its owt 
puniſhment, in this world; that is, in other words, that good 
neſs and wickedneſs have a tendency to create the er in. 
equality amongſt men, an inequality in favour of the piout 
and virtuous, and every way againſt the impious and viciout 
And the thorough conviRtion of theſe truths mult ferve "7 

. 


- + As it i« quite againſt the moral nature of men to approve vice, and 
diſ.pprove virtve, 6 it ie as much againſt that nature, properly ſpeakings 
to reward vicious air ns and puniſh good ones. It is not the intent 
of ſuch aQi-ns, or the virtue or vice of them, but the ations themſclves 
ſimpy corſidered s events, or what is done, which are always rewardeds 
or puniſhed It i- juſt as natural for goodneſs te be rewarcced and wich 
| edneſs qu ſhed, as for a ſtream to deſcend from a mountain; and. theres 
4 for , whatever now cbfiructs the natural courſe of they being rew:rde@Y 
or puſhed, when ſuch obſtruRtions are, in h. iſſue an event of thing 
under the per fect government of God, removed, the good mult de wes 
warded, and the wicked puuilbed. . 1 
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n to confirm.a good man in the belief of thoſe rewards, _ 
bk Wl that await him in the other world; where that which is here 
fo WY but tendency ſhall become effect; where all internal and exter- 
* moles * yy ng, of good 2 8 ö where 
? they ſhall be perfectly gaod, and of courle perfectly happy. 
1 The 4 of God by rewarding the jak = mn 
\ of WY nihing che wicked, is a plan, which, in this world, is not 
fully executed; which is but going forward towards its com- 
| for pletion 3 but which, in the other, will be finiſhed: And there 
„ „% ill fully appear to every eye capable of perceiving it, that 
"= WH moral goodneſs is the true cauſe of all pleaſure, that to be 
and Wl perfectly good is to be conſummately happy. x 
* WH We had never diſcoverd theſe moſt ſublime and moſt com - 
\ not Wl fortable truths, had not Cod been pleaſed to reveal them in his 
nord; but now that they are revealed, we are capable of re- 
(fon WM conciling thoſe general rules that guodneſs tends to its own 
n ard, and wickedneſs to its own puniſhment, with all ad- 
abe ere appearances. No good man now, under the clear light 
rick. Wy of the Goſpel, has any reaſon to ſay, as did the pious Aſaph, 
tex. Ml © verily I have cleanfed my heart in vain, and waſhed mine 
con. bande in innocency.” For, in the Goſpel, we are aſſured, 
mph that wicked men have all their 12 good things, and 
be good men all their portion of evil things, in the preſent world. 
= Thus, I have endeavoured to point out ſome of thoſe wiſe 
ad good purpoſes which are anſwered by the incquauty that 
adens Wakes place amongit men. | 
ons h diſpoſes men to ſociety, in which all the ſocial virtues 
oo Ir cultivated, and, by that means, a ſource of cheap gud 
i ine able pleaſures opened; it produces emulation, which im- 
pio LO both their characters and circumſtances; it is the cauſe 
ious Wo! a certain ſubordination, without which the world could not 
very be well governed, ſcarcely goed at all; and, ſo far as any 
* yantageous inequality is the natural reſult of good conduct, 
| foſters, in good men, the hope of eternal rewards; a hope, 
which confirms them in the pra ice of their duty, and ſy 
rns them under any adverſe diſpenſations of providence, la 


cle bort, in whatever light we conſider, that inequality, of which 
verde ve are ſometimes apt to complain, nothing could have been 
wal Wb viſcly appointed for improving the rational and moral part 


Wo our nature, and promoting in every reſpect our preſent and 

Witure happineſs. | | 

Each individual in civil ſociety, is a member of the body 
| A 
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politic, Aa member, which is ATE in, and contiibures ta, 
the ſafety and happineſs of the whole; and which contribute 


to theſe ends in the regular diſcharge of its function. War 
Apoſtle ſaith, in order ta illuſtrate the uſefulneſs of a diver 
ty of gifts in the church, will ſerve equally well to Muſtras 
the uſefulneſs of the great natural and adventitious inequality 


amongſt men in civil ſociety. For the body is not one menidgn, - 


but many. If the foot ſhall ſay, becauſe I am not the hand, Tas 
not of the body, is it therefore, not of the body I, the whole bath 
wre an eye, where were the hearing * If the wh:l: mere hearing, 
' where were the ſmelling * But now hath God ſet the members n 
one of them in as it hath pleaſed bim. - And the ce 
not ſay unto the I hve no need of thee ; nor again bead 


to feet, [ have n1 ne of yore. ay. much more thoſe men- 


bers of the body, which ſeem to be more feeble, 9 
Go! hath tempered the body tagetber.— That there ſhould be no f 
in the bedy; but that the members ſbould have the ſame care ont fu 
anaber}.. ME ” L * 


LETTER XX. 
Reſpetr in which we are all Equal. 


CounTRyYMEN, J gr OO 

N the preceding letters on equality, we have ſeen, tim 
I equality is ane of the moſt general facts relating to ms 
Lind; that riches, honour, power, and all adventitious dilliae 
tions are the natural fruits of original diſtinctions which 
made by God only; that any attempt to aboliſh thoſe 
titious diſtintions, which are ufeful, and which arife a 
men, according to the order of providence, would prove nul 
ous and abortive; that titles, confidered as the names af 


fices, have been common to all nations; that, with us 


are ſtill names of offices, and, in our government, anſwer! 
© beſt of purpoſes; and that all thoſe inequalites amongft'm 
which are ſometimes apt to excite diſcontent, and mum 
ings agaiaft providence, ſerve to improve their nature and 

dition, and to promote their prefent and future happinels. 


" "I Cor. xii, 14. Ke. 
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0 wi _ Theſe conſiderations will doubtleſs have great weight with 
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thiaking men, in reconeiling them to any thing in their lot, 
in which they may perceive their inferiority to others: But 
what may have this effect in a much greater degree, is, that 
the people of this country are much more upan a level, than 
appears at firſt view z that they are really equal in all reſpects 
neceſſary to their happineſs. This, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
by the followin obſervations. | 
1. We are all equal in being the ſubje&s of a government, 
in which the laws are the fame to rich and poor, 5 
There are no privileged orders of men in this country, Ex- 
cept freedom from arrefts, there is no legal privilege, but what 
is common to all ranks *, The law is no nenn, 


»The excluſive rights or privileges which the ſreemen of cities and 
boroughs have within the royaliics of the ſame, are cf the ſame kind 
with the right of every individual to his private property; and they are, 
for the ſame or ſimilar reaſons, excluſive. But Mr Paine has faid, that, 
on account of theſe privileges, z * man is not free of his country.” It 
is nor to 4 — to enquire whether ſuch privileges are, upon the 
whole, of advantage or diſadvantage to the Kingdom. But I would 
obſerve, that for a man to be free in his country is to be free to refide 


"where he pleaſes, to work to whom he pleaſes, to emplay himſelf and 


all his advantages in any ixnecext way he plcaſes, and, in'ſhort, not to be 
3 hondman; « freedom which, in former times, was not fo fully enjoy- 
ed, as now, by any. When the Legiſlature, in their wiſdom, 
ir r to disfranchiſe the cities and boroughs, they no doubt have a 
44 do it by giving the citizenvand burgeſſes ag equivalent for their 
peculiar privileges. Mean while, for others than citizens and burpeſſes 
to claim a right to theſe privileges is the with one — = | 
any of his property or pot» | 


rn in ny in another's houſe, or to 
ſions, 
The perſon of the King is facre1 and inviolable, becanſe his office is 
n Freedom from arreſts for debes 
a privilege enjoyed by the peersof the realm perpetually, (and indeed is 
the only peculiar privilege they enjoy, worth mentioning) becauſe they 
are perpetually counſellors of the Crown, and liable to be employedin pub» 
lic bufinefs; by members of the Houſe of Commons during the fitting of 
—— and for forty days before and after, the time allowed them 
coming and returning; becauſe, during the time that parliament ſits, 
they are alſo counſellors of the Crown, and employed in the ſervice of the 


public by c during the performance of divine ſervice and con- 
vocations; and by ſuitera, and other perſons necef{arily attend- 
In all ſuch caſes, freedom from arreſts is more or leſs for the 


| diſpatch of buſineſs and the 1 and therefore it i @ /ident, 
not 


that the law, in all ſuch caſes, 


*% * 3 


partial, as it does not reſpe® any ig- 
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Its precepts and its puniſhments are the ſame to all. It prvs 


ſcribes the ſame rule of conduct to the great and ia the line | * 
and it inflits on both the ſame puniſhment in caſe of trag, om 
greſſion. Like the law of nature, on which it is founded, wo * 
is ſo ſteady and uniform, that the moſt powerful offender cans 5 
not promiſe himſelf impunity, If a great man ſhould injure In - 
a mean one in his property, perſon, or reputation, he is Ig. 05 
ble to that puniſhment which the law iuficte, and which we f un 
Tee is, in fat, inflited in ſuch caſes. And as the laws are fa « 
_ the ſame to all, fo the independence of the jadges, but chief, - + 
ly the trial by jury, make them to be impartially execmed, In - 
ſhort, the laws afford equal protection to all, and, in cafe g on 
injury, equal redreſs. To this reſpe, therefore, are the ſah- "x 
jects of this government equal. And this fort of equalit plc 
gives every man ſo great a degree of ſeeurity, and ſuch a ſeak WL ( 
of independence, as never were nor are enjoyed, ſo ſteadily, and ur 
en ſo ſure a foundation, by the people of any other country, WM. 4 
2. We are all equal in refpe& of private liberty. — 
There is no reſtraint laid upon one man, that is not laid s cc 
another: Nor is there any reſtraint laid upon any man, which de l 
is not neeſſary for the good of all. Every man is, by the law, 8 
reſtrained from all thoſe things that would be injurious either il +1. 


to the indivdual or to the community; and ſuch a degree of ; 
reſtraint is neceſſary to liberty: For if a ſtrong or cunning man e 


dividusl from any private motives, but every individual, who may be in ment 
the above predicaments, for the public good. In all caſes of crimes and 
other public offences, as well as civil rights and wrongs, the law is the th 
ſame to all ſabj<Rs *, and alſo with regard to taxes, which are ſo impoſ+ * 
ed, that every man pays, in the laſt place, according to his expences, 4 & area 
generally n income, i . according to the value of the and t 
property, for which he receives protect ion from government. 80 that men 
with a ſew neceſſary exceptions, „the laws” of this country * arethe ih their 
ſame to rich and poor.“ Members buth of the Houſe of Lords aud the | 
Houie of Commons may be ſued for any juſt debt as well as any other | 
ſubjeR, by proceſs againſt their good: . | | Bb 

if the laws are, a eny time, partially executed, it muſt be owing to mutt 
ſome deſect either in the men concerned in the execution uf them, 6 feſs 
in the forms of execution. If the defect be in the men, the laws are not hic 
to blame: If in the forms, let any man clearly point out the defect and 
the remedy, and I appeal to any man, who candidly obſerves what parli» 
ament is occaſionally doing, to improve the adminiſtration of juſtice, and oe 
for the general good, whether there is not a moral certainty, thas ſuch ther, 


remedy will be 
| * Sec Blackſione's Commentaries 
t De Lalme on the Conſtitution of England. 


f the 
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were at liberty to injure a man that is weak and ſimple, the 
latter could enjoy no liberty, but would, in many caſes, be 
the aye of the former. Jo reſtrain all, therefore, in ſo far 
is neceſſary for the liberty and ſecurity of all, is really no 
infringement of natural liberty, but a confirmation of itz and 
this is all the reſtraint that is laid on any man in this country. 
lu every other reſpeR, he is perfectly free, or malter of all his 


ations; a freedom, which is an invaluable blefſiag. For, by 


this means. a man may employ himſelf in any innocent pur - 
ſuit or occupation, that ſuits his iaclination and circumſtances 
and, though he may he leſs rich aud honourable than many o- 
thers, there is no legal rettraint or obſtruction to biader him 
from becoming more ſo, He is, by the laws, maiter of him - 
ſelf, he is a freeman; all his powers are his own, and oy be 
employed by him in any way that may promote or bene ſit hin, 
We ſee numbers, who, by honeſt iadultry and care, have e- 
merged from the very depths of poverty and obſcurity to rich» 
es and conſiderationz and ſome, who have riſca from being 
commoners to the peerage, If all men are not equally ſuc- 
celsful, - it would be the height of abſurdity to aſcribe this to. 
the laws, which is owing ſolely either to their own conduct, 
or to the providence of God, who is ultimately the giver F 
nches and power, and the fource of all honour and diſtiugtion · 


We are all equal in being at liberty to chovſe our own 


* 
jon. | 
t is, on many accounts, very much and deeply to be la- 


166 


mented, that there ſhould be ſo many differences amongit us 


with regard ro thoſe matters of religion, which are really in 
themſelves indifferent or arbitrary. Some ſects, indeed, hs 
ready diſcovered the abſurdity of ſame of their peculiarities, 
md the emptineſs of others; and it is moit probable, that as 
men became more enlightened, they will be more united in 
their religious faith and practice. However, in the mean time, 
the law has provided a relief far all who may chooſe to diſſent 
from the eſtabliſhed churches. Every man is, by the law, per- 
mitted, nat only to indulge his religious opinions, but to pro- 
leſs and practice them in any innocent way; a circumftance in 
which we are all equal, and a bleſſing on which our forefathers 
kt a high value when they obtained it at the Revolution; be- 
lore which, for a long time, each ſet, perſecuted ang» 
ther, as each obtained the aſcendant. TVacy did not confider 


the equity of taleration; nor were they acquainted with the 
| . | advantages 


— 


5 : | 3 
advantages of it; but they knew, and each in their turn Wl 
the difference between © toleration and intolerar:ee;? a dig 
tion, which, if we may credit Mr Paine, he has not yet bay 
able to make. kde | | 
We are, therefore, all equal in being at liberty to ches 
eur own religion: Nor are any of the legal diſabilities which 
any diſſenter may lie under to be — 2 of. No may 
ſuffers any poſitive loſs by ſuch diſability; no man is, by fuck 
diſability, injured in his perſon, property, or good name; be 
is thereby only excluded from voting in election of memben 
for the Houſe of Commons, and from holding certain offices 
under the crown; reſtraints, which can affect very few 
compariſon with the body of the people, and which are lth 
poſed on thoſe few for the ſafety and tranquillity of the flats 
that is, fer the good of the whole, Dean Swift obſer 
that it is abſurd, that any perſon who proſeſſeth a different 
form of worſhip from that which is national, ſhould be trulled 
with a vote for electing members in the Houſe of Commons, 
Becauſe every man is full of zeal for his own religion, altho'le 
regards nor morality and therefore will endeavour to his uh 
moſt to bring in a repreſentative of his own principles, which 
if they be popular, may endanger the religion eſtabliſhed; 
which, as it hath formerly happened, may alter the whale 
#rame or government.” Theme uf @ finial irafuil may bY 
aſſigned for the otherſort of legal diſability the diſſenters lie uns 
der. When thoſe reaſons ceaſe, there is no doubt, that 
reſtraints of this kind will be removed. But let it be obſer 
ed in the mean time, that, with regard to the choice, and 
the innocent profeſſion and practice, of our religion, we as! 
all as free as thought; and, in this, we are all equal | 
4. In es far as any human government can make us ſo, . 
are all equal with reſp: ct to improving our worldly conditions 
zn every right and innocent way, | 
The laws not only leave every man at liberty to chooſe hu 
own employment, and to embrace every favourable and proper 
opportunity of making, or in-proving, his fortune; but they. 
{c cure every man in the poſſeſſion of what he honeſtly acquire 
they give him, as it were, enteoffment of every article in bn: 
poſſeſſion, and confirm him in the poſſeſſion and uſe of it. 
this rcſpet, we have an advantage not only over thoſe who 
arc in what has been called a ſlate of nature, or without cinl 
| iulitutiom, 
Rights of Man, part 1. 5. 34. 
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rut ions, and who, for that rea on, never can enjoy ſecuri- 
es call what they have their own ; but alſo over the ſub» 


uires} 
10 his 
t. In 
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tions 


ids of deſpotic and arbitrary lates. The difference between 
guatries under ſuch governments, and ours, is ftriking, In 
lach countries, may be ſeen large tracts of land either ill eul- 
tated and ill inhabited, or quite neglected and abandoned by 
theinhabitantsz and a poor, miſerable, dejected. and idle race 


| of men. In our country, we ſee the whole extent of it in- 


lhited, great of it highly cultivated, and the reſt faſt a 
41 fy ſtate; we ſee the people chearful, indufiris 
wy vigorous, and active, and enjoying, in a very great de- 
gree, the conveniencies and comforts of lite. And this diffe- 
rence is to be aſcribed chiefly to the ſecurity for the fruits of 
fir labour, which all ranks, in this country, enjoy. For 
who would labour to obtain that to-day, which he might loſe 
ts-morrow? This ſecurity, the frequent alienatioa of praper- 
. and the expectation of conſideration, diſtinction, and 
honours, are the parents of indultry and ceconomy, of ingenu- 
uy aud dexterity, of bravery and fortitude, of many virtues 
ud of all profeſſional excellence. nd in the enjoyment of 
this ſecurity, we are all equal. We are equal, therefore, in 
b far as any human government can make us ſo, with reſpect 
to improving our worldly condition in every right and inno- 
cent way. | op | | 
3. * of men iu this country are equal in reſpect of 
happiae | 
Al are nut horn to external eſtates; but every man that 
enjoys health and reaſon, has an eftate in himſelf. His capa» 
ty or his natural powers are his citate; and, if he will * 
n 


Wy them in any uſeſul way, they are a fund of wealth®. 


country, where there is employment for all, no man that 

ejoys a ſound mind in a ſound body can want, but he who 
rules to work; and he that will not work, ſaith the apoſtle, 
ul not eat. In ordinary caſes, the poorelt man can, by his 

lahour, 


Aman is nat poor, /ays Monteſyuien, becauſe he has nothing, but 
bauſc he docs not work. The min who without any degree of wealth 
by an employment, is as much at his caſe as he who without Hibour hag 

income of a hundred crowns a year. He who has no ſubſtance, and 

@ his a trade, is not poorer than he who poſſefling ten acres of land, 

 bliged co cultivate it for his ſfubſiflence. The mechanic who gives 
Warr as an inheritance to bis children, has lef them a fortune, which is 

Wiplied in p. tion to their number. It is not fo with lim, whe 

Ing ten acres of land, divides it a bis children.” Spirit of Laws, 

13. ©. 296 | . | 


268 _ 


_ exiſt only in a diſeaſed imagination, ' A poor man bas fee 
any of them. Moſt of his defires are the fimple cravingy of 


furniſhes him with wholeſome food, and ſeafons it with 


many of the richz but their time never hang#'heavy on hear 


which of them give the greateſt ligns of happineſs? Whichel 
them ſeem to eat and Teh with moſt iacliuation? Weich 
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labour, provide for 'himfelf and” hs family, lodifihg; Toad, ; 
and taiment, which are all that nature requires | and in extus! 
ordinary caſes, his wants are ſupplied by the public.” "A ih 1 f 
man may ſometimes have many imagitary' or artificial dM, 

which he has it in his power wlſo to gravifyq” but Tych dei 
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nature, and theſe are eaſily ſatisfied. / | 
A poor man's table is not, indeed, covered with ſo eoltly 
and delicious fare as the table of the rich; but his labour 


„that belt of ſauces, which makes u, bitter thing "ſtint 
Mb materials of his bed are not fo ſoft as" thoſe of a fich 
man's; but toil cunveris them into duwn, and Hs flerp i" fabinl, 
His lodging and cloathing are net ſo fine; nor always 
warm; but they ſhelter and cover him, and uſe and hardineh 
make up the deficiency, The delciouſneſs of food md 
drink, the magnificence of houſes, and the ſplendotrr of ity 
and equipage, certainly afford much leſe pleaſure to the Hh 
than the poor imagine, The pleafure of them depends ala 
wholly on their northy. Uſe either artnibilates or rende 
romparatively intipid. The poor have bt fo much Tcifurts: 


hands. They ngver know the mifery of thoſe who ha 
thing to do; = miſery which ſomotimes makes the ſpied 


ohjecis of envy, inwrality,: objects of pity. 9 
The only e 9 2 'of rich and poor, 
is to ſce and compare them. H he faces of wen enpreß 
their pains and ple aſures. In this atleaſt, they ure # tiue 
ror ; — no att gan teach mem away conceal their ſatiilit» 
tion or their diſcontent. In fpite of all art, the painfobad 
> romp affeciions ſh ine un che countgrageer + When we tg 
der, then, the whole outward appearance of rich and pody 


them ſecm io fleep ſaundeſt? Which of them, when awalle, 
{mile ofteneſt, or laugh loudeft? Is the rich man, who mg 
in his earrſage, happier than the ploughman who whiſtles 
his hoifes? Ts a Pe aſſembly of ladies and gentlemen 
a ball, happier than a company of lads and laſſes on » haf 
geld? Is a rich man, in a ſpacious and elegant room, ſurrougs 
ed by his wife and children, happier than a poor man in 1 


p 99 "1 9 os = 9 
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per r ſame ſort of pleaſure? Nol The ſcene 
bs wi e actors changed; but the happineſs of both 
lame. | * 

There is, indeed, one reſpect, in which the rich will ever 
have an advantage over the poor; and that is their greater pow- 
er of doing good, This, to a wiſe and benevolent man, will 
appear the moſt enviable circumſtance in their lot ; 2 
moſt probably that, for which they are leaſt envied by the 
greater part of mankind; and yet this is the chief ſource of 
our happineſs. For it is evident beyond a doubt, that happi- 
neſs does not depend ſo much on any certain external conditi- 
on or circumſtancez, as on the part which men act. God is 
the parent of all, and louks upon his children with a paternal 
eye. He makes indeed diſtiactions amongſt them. On all, 
but the vicious, he beſtows ſome ſhare of happineſs, and moſt 
on thoſe who are beſt deſerving, But he is not partial, as 
men ſumetimey are. His apparent partiality is juſtice, or pa- 

ternal affeRtion, directed by wiſdom. He does not limit hap - 

pineſs to any: rank, but proportians it to. the piety and virtue 
of men in all ſtations, It is to be found indifferently in the 
palace and in the cottage; Like the light of the ſun, it ema- 


impiety and vice have not ſhut it out. Antoninus, one of the 
ateſt of the Roman emperors, and Epictetus, a Greek 
ve, were both happy in their reſpective ſtations, becauſe 

both were good. Both were remarkable for their piety and 

virtue, both had brought their wills to entire ſubmiſſion to 

the divine will, and both were attentive to the duties of their 

reſpeRive ſtations. The one, therefore, wore a crown with- 

2 any yoeaſineſs; and the other ſupported flavery without 
content”, 


Laſtly, we are all equal in this country; ia being all equal- 
| 5 1 


f the rich and diſtinguiſhed enjoy no more happineſs than the poor 
ud obſcure, it may be aſked what good purpoſe is ſerved by men's be- 
ing :oduſtrions in procuring riches, honours, and all thoſe things, which 
we commonly eſteemed bleſſings or the means. of happineſs, in a greater 

ce than that in which they at any time enjoy them? And it may be 
aiwered, that men ire formed ro be active, to be perpetually ing 
fonething in their condition upon the ſuppofirion, that they change it for 
the better z that, in being thu employed, as they yield to a neceſſary 
hw of their natare, ſo-they fiud happinch; that thongh the acqu fition 


of any ſu | bleſſin may not confer happir F idleucls and ne- 
died of x prophecy yd ape ny me Fs | | 


nates from the Deity, and enters into every heart, from which 
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thing in it to hinder him from advancing in the ways of yi 
and virtue; and as theſe are really both to rich and poor the 
only means of happineſs, worth mentioning, every man, 

, encreafſing in the practice of them, has it in his power _ 
efſentially to avgment his ſtock of preſent happineſs, Bi 
what above all things deſerves our moſt ſerious attention, "the 

more we enereuſe our preſent 1 4 efgin this way, the more 
alfo do we lay up in flore for the futhre. The time will ſom 

come, when death ſhall level all external diftinions amon 


men; and, after death, each man will find bis rank and ks" 


happineſs correſpond moſt exactly to his life. The great pla 
of God's moral government will then be completed, and ewe 
ry man ſhall be rewarded, or puniſhed, according to the des 
done in the To ten, who, 2 continuam 
' in wel ' doing, for * glory, honour, immoriality, Gal 
wil then render eternal life. And man in this country 
may, if be chooſes, both begin to do well and continue patient 
in well doing. There is nothing in the laws to binder him; 
and, if he has not ſufficiest- ſtrength 10 do ſo in himfclf, the 
| of his Saviour is ſufficient for bim, and the thront 
| is acceſſible to all. If a man will neither begin, we 
ontinue, to do well, neither the laws of God, nor thoſe 
© our country, are to blame, but he himſelf, | 1 
" BEyery man, therefore, who ſeriouſly reſolves to be un i 
continue good, and who makes in'goodneſs, adds 0 
_ the ſtock of his preſent happinels and lays up for himſelf i 


fore endleſs happineſs againſt the time which is to come. 


And as every man may do fo, this is another reſpect in which 
we are all equal. It is a part of that common equality, ups 
on which no juſt value can be fer, becauſe its cffecis reach i 
eternity; a part whichy to a truly good man, will e a (6 
vereign balm to every wound af the ſpirit, a firm ſupport | 
der t ge ip inf adverſity, and a flrong conſolation ut ile 
' ar death. to Rog | 
| Te mutt be evident, from what has'been now advanced; th 
in this country, however unequal we may be in ſome relpeti 
we are equal in all reſpeAs neceſſary to our preſent and bine 
_ bappinefs. Very much of this common equality depend 
that private or individual liberty which we ali enjoys and f 


e to im our happineſs in the pre ſent | 
and to qualify ourſelves for the happineſs of Arn "il 


However mean a man's ſituation may be, there can be , 
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| beſt governed, and the moſt diſcontented people, of whum 
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liberty dipends wholly on the due balance of power amongſt 
Never was the gow- 
er of thaſe orders ſo happily balanced, as it has bees for a 
century paſt, by our excellent conſtitution. From the æra of 


the revolution at leaſt, every man became ſree : and, till the 


eſent time, every man has caatinued ſo. This is not the ef · 


fea of chance, hut of the fteady operation of aur coaſlituti · 


on. If we have any regard, therefore, ta true /iberty and e. 
quality, if we ſet any value on our preſent or future happi» 
nels, let as watdh over this conſtitution with à careful and 
jralous eye, let us repair its breaches, ſhould there be any made 
in it, and ſupply ita oceaſional defects; but let us as ſoan think 
of extinguiſhing. the ſus to light a taper in its ſtead, as of 
exchanging it for the new-fangled, ſpecious, and moſt dan» 
us ſchemes of our modern ſpeculators. Let patience 
ve its perfect work; and if experience, the beſt of teach» 
eri, ſhauld diſcover to us a better form of goverament, we 


fhall-unanimouſly adopt it. | : 
Though the above conſiderations muſt have their weight 

with all reſlectiag men j yet — we were estirely val, NF 

our diſcantents would not be wholly remeved. The cau | 

them lie deep and brei in the nature of man. The children 

of Iſrael in the wilderneſs were at once the moſt equal, the 


we have any accaunt-in hiſtory, . It is the lot of man never 
entirely to agquieſce in oy net There is a want in his na · 
ture, which nathing earthly can n © is a ſlraager in 
this and can never be ſatisfied, till he arrive at his awn 
home. He is a ſheep that has ſtrayed rom its ſhepherd, which 
never ceaſes to bleat, till it again Join the flock. He is deſtin · 
ed for the enjoyment of the Yewnch and all his preſeat un- 
eaſineſs and complaints are but initiaRiye efforts to aſcend to 
this, the ultimate ſource of happineſs | 
- Before diſmiſſing this ſubject, it may not be improper to 
obſcrye, that there is a certain of inequality that can» 
not exiſt in this country; I mean the inequality of one man's 
having abundance and another's haying abſolmely nothing. 
The different inftitutions/of- a charitable kind, both in Eng 
land and Scotland, ſuch deſparity in the condition of 
men, and ſo far þ a community of goods, Parliament has 


lately been, and, in conſequence of a motion made by the 


chancellor of exchequer, is now actually employed in better- 
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ing the condition of the poor. When that is done ns far 
can bey this is all that man can do for them in a ponfilteney? 
with the morals and happineſs of fociety. To eftabliſh any 
other community of g would, if praQticable, be to efta« 
bliſh vice and miſery. To place men in ſuch a condition that 
they ſhould have plenty, and be under no necefſity of doing 
any thing to procure the necefſaries and comforts of life, 
were it poſſible, would be only to render them more vici 
and miſerable, bs: 6 Ox 2h. | 

Some, on the Lord's day, are weary in church and out of 
church; weary of reading, reſſexion, and devotion; ſo weary 
of every thing belonging to that day, that they betake them» 
ſelves io unneceſſary viſiting, to amuſements, entertains 


ments, debauchery, miſchief, to any thing almoſt to kill the | 


time and relieve them from their wearineſs, How miſerable 
then ſhould men be, if the whole of their lives were made a 
continual wearineſs by the whole of their time being con» 
verted into a perpetual ſabbath? Now to make their whale 
time ſuch is Mr Godwin's plan in its highef degree of perſec · 


tion, except that he excludes from it religious duties, 10 


read, reflect, and converſe, to plan great undertakings, to 
ponies virtue, and to be under no neceſſity of performing 
ily labour, are, according to him, the ſum of all perfection 


as it relates to man. Prayer, praiſe, and all intercourſe with 


him who made us, and on whom we conſtantly» depends 
duties, which, if rightly performed, are very pleaſant, and 


muſt therefore very much augment human yo re as well 
1s 


iloſophie, phi 


as exalt human nature, never enter into h 
lanthropic art of living*. 


That a certain prone of our time ſhould be ſet a part for | | 


reſlecting on our lives, learning our duty, or refreſhing our 
memories with the remembrance of it, and for performing the 

duties of devotion in a public, and more ſolemn manner thas 
es wr Bw * 


It is not poſſible, thet anon cap by agual, there is ſuch a great varie · 
ty of opinions amongſt them. Some of the w 

no Sabbath; Mr Godin is for nothing but 3 ſabbath, but the it is (@ bs 
upon quite a new plan. If his great zeal for the ges of mantind would 


it him to have patience, he Millennium would come of its own a 


cord, juſt as his teeth and nails have grown, Could this extraordinary 
philoſopher fwallow and digeſt, labour and reſt, and look up, and down, 
and ſtraight on, like any plain man of common underſtanding and ſeel- 
ings, he might hope to ſee it, even though he ſhould unfortunately dia 
| e the time, ſrom want of {kill to render himſeli immortal. 
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or UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE? 


© ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS, * 


LETTER XXI. 
Univerſal Suffage contrary to Common Senſe 


CounTRYMEN, 5 wo 
Nivzzsal ſuffrage, according to the definition of thaſs 
| who have contended for it, is for every man ben 
the age of twenty-ore, to vote in choofing a member of the 
Houſe of Commons, unleſs he be incapacitated for voting by 
_ inſanity or crimes * and this, it has been ſaid, would beat 
advantage to the people, and is their right. 
been able to fee the truth of this doctrine, I beg leave ta 
before my countrymen, in one or two letters which follow, 
certain reaſons, which have led me to entertain very different 
ſentiments of this matter. | 


The great rule, according to which the right of ſuffrage; 


well as all other political power and privilege, whether of al 
giſlative or phi wt wt — —— af diſtributed, is, that 
the individual or private rights of all in any political ſociety 
may be ſecure : And theſe rights, whether they conſiſi in i 
nities, ſuperior riches, or other diſtinctions, can never be 
cure, unleſs the power, which protects them, be in prop 
on to the danger, to which they are liable, of being invade 
1n all the ancient and almoſt all the modern government 
therefore, men have more or leſs, according to circumſtaaa 
conformed to this rule; which ſhews it to be the general ſens 
of . 3 PE) 30 | * | 
Univerſal fuffrage is not like or analogous to any uſage 
inſtitution, which has obtained in this or almoſt, any _ 
country. a | RE 


As I have nt 


| Of ddl Suſrogs 


morality, and happineſs, are t 


were in proportios to its ſuppoſed! ty. 


175 
Is all trading compoaies, the partners are allowed 
either tacitly or expreſsly a — power in managing their 


common concerns, in proportion to. their ſhares of ſtoch And 
il, in ſuch companies, where property only ia the common 
concern, men are allowed to have 8 direction of the common 


buſineſs in proportion to their intereſt in it, much more in po- 
ktical ſociety, . where not only property, but life, religion, 
common intereſt, ought they - 
to have a powers, Which may ſecure theſe bleſſings to all; and 
that power, — — 1 — 
rtion to property and the other relations in w men 
band to each other. In our cities and boroughs, the mer- 
chant part of the council have greater weight in the internal 
nt of them than any other deſcription of freemen, 
this reaſon in particular, that they ed ye ware of 2 
A At the union of England Scotland, lat» 
ter kingdom was allowed. to ſend members to the Houſe of 
Commans in proportion to its taxes ; and doubtleſs its taxes 


In the government of the country, the crown has much 
ater weicht than aoy individual amongſt the Lords or 
mmons, not only that its weight may balance the other 
powers of the ſtate, and preſerve the liberties of all, but be- 


cauſe its intereſt in the welfare of the couutry is much greater 


than that of any ſubject. The Lords repreſcat themſelves in 
parliament, whereas the Commons are repreſented by depu- 
ties, not only becauſe the whole order of nobility have their 
dignities and peculiar privileges, and, in ſome meaſure, the 
wy 0 — 1 but becauſe 2 
ords are generally greater propert vie 
dual Communers 5 dex greater property — a greater 
power to protect it. For ſimilar reaſons, thoſe commoeners 
ly, who hold property of the Crown to a certain extent, or 
Who are freemen of cities or boroughs, vote in the election of 
the members of the Houſe of Commons. 1 
That claſs of ſubjects, who are denominated. the common 
people or the populace, both during the Saxon government 
and for a long period after the Norman conqueſt, were | 
men. In both thoſe periods, they were repreſented, not by 


deputics of their own chooſing, but by their Lords, in the | x 


me manner that women are repreſented by their huſbands ; 
bunt children, by their pareats; wards, by their guardians; 


x76 Of Univerſal Suffr age, 
tenants, To Rd proprio ore; and ſo on; The QC 
had no ſentati their own choofng till the weit : of 
Edward the firſt, or the regenoy' of the carl of ein Wade 
But they were not till then without a * fors in a 
very ſuperior repreſented his inferior in 
"rons; und the nobility repreſented the whale-maplee'all 
King's court, or great council of the nation. And, i, 
nonr of this old repreſentation, it deſerves to be remarks 
that, under it, and by means of the nobility-that «x 


it;' the common people obtained Charts, which d . 
ndation a lenc 
wo fo 2 toy privilege K. live 4 ia 
* uffrage 0100140 
9 we take x view of al ther oreromonts ancient or vrtane 


dern, we ſhall find, with ſcarcely one exception, that aut ie! 
equivalent to it ever did er does obtain under them, Io Was, in 
the ancient republics as well as monarchies, the fare ba 
vote in public bofineſs, nor any ſhare whatever of x hilt : 
power, Of all che wen ia che territory of Spee | 
equality amongſt the freemen, ten thouſand only gave 
_ votes}; and no-man became f Voter till he had nero Y peop 


"thirtierh ed to 
_* Ar Ar ens, eee ee aa eee nion, f 
Hy of thouſand $; but no freeman was ' a voter in the e cont: 
the people, if a ſervant to another, becauſe hewitt, 
read e. have no will” of ie own J. And if ve ay d 
the number of freemen that were fervants from the u ane 
. number, the nutiber of voters was not greater in mode 
_ Rite, 'than' in IF of th 
Inu he pureſt and mon happy times of the Roman ent re 
Parke rather than e Mor 

. Rome enlarged itery, ſhe never ii 
_ the 1 her voters, and this was one 0 
Her ruin“ . Res not kin the frevdom Rocko u Mon wh 
ferred on multitudes, and till the vote of the ment: 
. — 1 E. 
bitivus t men had an tunity, aflue 
forming factions in the * "Thoſe dee 
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d by leaders each pretending, that he ated for the gaod 
de republic, pruduced civil wars; and thoſe civil wars 
in a change of the government aud the loſs of liberty“ 
e all of the American ſtates, perhaps, except Vermont, 


he la. qualification is required for becoming a voter ia the e- 

en of the members of their legiſlature, beſides mere ma. 

ne of age and ſoundneſs of mind; ſuch as r of 
ch property, the renting of a tenement of fo much a- 


ear, or the paying of taxes, i. e. direct or aſſeſſed taxes +, 
Rs Vermont, no other qualification is required, than one year's 
lence and a good character. But in all the territory of 
What ate, there is only one large town, and about ſeventeen. 
nd voters, amongſt whom there is no great inequality of 
tenet. That fate is the moſt demacratical, perhaps, of 
io the world and the ſubjects of it may continue to en- 
i ſome meaſure, the ſubſtance of a degnocracy or repre» 
ve government, whilit they are ſo few in number; 
Ma they are chiefly employed in cultivating the fields 3+ 
It the great body of them are nearly equal as to riches 3 
they preſerve thoſe manners which are comman to coun. 
people; whillt, there ate tew able to corrupt, aud few diſ- 
led to be corrupted; whilit, in ſhort, there is no great temp» 
on, for any conſiderable number of them, to act in & mane 
deontrary to the public intereſt, Virginia is now, in effeR, 
wiſltocracy or oligarchy |. When it is twice as old as now, 
may d* a monarchy ar deſp-+tiſm. The democracics of A- 
wand Rome experienced ſuch changes, why not any of 
modern democracies, when the circumitances and charac» 
of their ſubjects approach to thoſe of the ſuhjects of theſe 
ent republics? The government of Virginia,” faith 
Morſe, „though nominally republican, is, in fact, oli- 
Mhical or ariſlocratical gj.“ This is the oldeſt of the Ame» 
W governments, according to the ſame author ; and the 
why it is more ariftocratical thay ſome of the other go- 
ments, is undoubtedly, that there has been more time in 
Mate than in the reſt, for thoſe inequalities. of fortune 
Null uence to ariſe, which never fail to change the ſubſtance 
democracy, though they may not always affed its form. 
# the qualification for heing a voter be lower in * 
91 | 1 
Joi ke Hiſt, of e 3 
b. % 9 Tard Geography, p. 487. a bs... d 5 
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than in Britain, it is becauſe the people are mort on ala 
becauſe by far the greater part of them live at a diſtance} 
each other, * nine-tenths of the whale being employed 
griculture *; becauſe there are few'who have either rich 
or influence to corrupt and miſſead others in their e 
Such reaſons will account for the right of ſaſfrage 


widely diffuſed in America ; reaſons which do not 7 1: 1 
this country, The facility of acquiring the right of fu er 
in America, is already found to be attended with miſchis rope ; 
ous conſequences. The Americans, therefore, it is ſaid; eg 
tend to remedy thoſe evils by raifing the qualification for ba cantor 
@ freeman or voter. This will exclude many from. al which 
who now enjoy that privilege. But even now, thoſe weg qualit 
no conſtitutional right to vote, muſt a to be nun derty 
if we conlider how many there are, o are poſſeſſed eden 
property, who rent none, and who pay no dire@itazes copttit 
In France, univerſal ſuffrage has been enploded. gi 
| by the new conltitnhion, not only ſervants, mendicants, 1 h 
are excluded from voting, but all thoſe, who pay no lidert 
- contribution}, T — * for ſuch — aud fr 
5 nal dit ti tical power in "7 FO 
| hold in all countries, 2 any conſiderable inequiWquaint 
ty of fortune, 4 If men,“ % D' Anglar,. & withoubdiae ve! 
perty, were to enjoy the ri of citizens without Thi 
they would ſoon attack property, und eſtabliſn fatal tau toe fo 
effects of which they would neither feel nor have lord ff 
A country governed by proprieters, is in a ſocial ed 
—— by perſons not proprietors is in a ial dub: 
WM |} fa e f i ie ee 2 much 
But if the objeR of all Jaws with tegard te dhe ſufef f 
the people, be the civil or private liberty and ſecurity Comme 
neither America, nbr France, is a model for ug tonne” One 
America confidered with regard to the comparatively k is n. 


diſparity of rank and fortune of its inhabitants, their! le (iz 
tions, their manners, and their ſcattered manner of no. - 
is a country ſpecitically different from this, and oly 
liable, as yet, fo ſuffer from intrigue, corruption, and ll 
though even now thoſe roots of bitterneſs are there begin 
to ſhoot, and may in the end check the growth- of mn 
„ Morſe's of 3795- niet 
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perity. and happineſs; ſhonld not their government, with a 


thinge of oircumſtan change in ſome meaſure its form. | 
ce N Fhance, ſince the death of its King, bas been perpetnally-en- 
ed it Wired by ſucceſſive faftions. Even that faction, which gave, 


l chment, the priviledge of fuffrage to all that paid a 
Faun, deprived, by 2 whole nation of two-thirds 
of its rights with regord to the choice of iis repreſentatives. 
t need ſoarcely be obſerved, that nothing approaching to 
eerſal ſuffrage, is enjoyed in any other government of Eu- 
chin rope except, perhaps, of the Swiſs cantons. If wm 
dl thiog like it be enjoyed by the inhabitants of any of thoſ 
ww cantons, it muſt be fas reaſons that will nat apply to Britain; 
which is ſo extenſive, ſo populous, and fo diverſified by ine - 
qualities of fortune, rank, and influence, But if political li- 
be the only rational end of all political-laws, it is very 
evident from different parts of Mr De Lolme's book on the 
conſtitution of England, that, in reſpect of political liberty, 
be gives England a preference to his native country“. If,“ 
uh be*expreſily, we conſider the great 1 to public 
erty, which reſult from the inftitution of be Trial by wo 
and from the Liberty of the Preſs, we ſhall tind England to be 
ja _— a more democratical than any other we are ac- 
uinted with, The judicial power and the cenſoreal power 
we veſted in the people 7 = 
= Thus, we find, that, with one or two exceptions, and thoſe 
ten for reaſons that will not apply to Britain, neither univer- 
i ſfrage, nor any privilege equivalent to it, has ever ob- 
aſved in any govergment ancient. or modern. The reaſon 
Qubileſs is, that to give one man who is worth nothing as 
much power in the goverameat which prutects all, as another 
who may be worth five thouſand a-year, is contrary to the 
Common Senſe of Mankind, | 5 IF 
One ſwallow, according to the makes no ſummer, 
is not the fize of a dwarf or Wh wes but a certain mide 
de fize, that is the proper meaſure of the human race. The 
{6 Niese 7 Roo 1 1016-5 J 4 1 numceraus 
eur De Lelnt was 's native of Geneva, a Lawyer, a member of 
Gs council of 200 in i native, country, (ip which he 7: ded ul about 
Woe of feromandemmmg-. Aber tie, he refded Same ime In Rog 
Lad and Qludied its political conſtitution. His infur mation, therefore, 
mith regard to th extent of political liberty in chi- county and Switzer- 
kad muſt have been ſufficiently accurate. Bee preface to his work on the 
110% 26 443% | | 1 


Canſticurion of -Kughing;c 4. 8 n. 
* 1 De Lolme gs the Conſlitution of England, r. 428. 
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numerous feet of fome infects art very uſeful to them, bag 5 
| . , and would be Wes ene wadbuhfol Vs Jeper 
fry rk 0 knows;/'that'the fat cost wHl mot me Lk 
it is not Co geverully attended to, that every ge witho 
not anſwer every nation. Some nations'are 1 . Liber 
ferent from others as bne ſpecies of animals ſrum um 
Aud es animals of different Kinds are fitted by nature fot 
- ferent> ſpecific ways of life, fo nations, by their chan 
and the difference (individuals with regard to prom 
y, rank, auch inflience; are tied ier ilſerent contlitut 
oer forms of government“ hs Be Þ 1 . fi * . 
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'Aving, in the anne obſerved, wet ih. 

„ ke Waiver ſuffrage obtained in any of the ancient | le 

that it foes not obtain in any of thoſe modern g _ 

J ſome have profeſſed to mire, excep t perhups the 2 

of Vermont — that wht > of the modern des then ri on f 

"of" e been more diffuſed than in Britain, this mw 
ffuffbn Uf it has been owing to erümunces, Wt. 45 
thofe ft ates,”but got du this Country, aud which Yebder tis 4 8 
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Jependent on dthers, that were univerſal ſuſſrage eſtabliſhed | 
ma law they would be under a neceſſity of voting with them, 
without being either corrupted or entertained. But there are 
ethers, who are in ſo independent a ſituation, gh a mean 
one, and who, on moſt-occafivns, perhaps, w d be fo in- 
diffcreat in their choice, that they muſt be determined partly 
by. pecuniary confiderations, and partly by entertainment. 
The ſpirit of party alſo would lead almolt all to exceſs in con- 
wircality, And theſe two cauſes, the bribing' of ſome, and * 
the entertaining of all, at elections, would produce, all over 
the kingdom, ſcenes of idleneſs, diſſipation, intemperance, 
and corruption, which are now almoſt wholly confined to ſome 
of the boroughs. | + „ „ 
If we take into conſideration, all the different meetings of 
the people with one another, and with the candidates or their 
agents, we may ſuppoſe, on a moderate calculation, that there 
would, on the whole, be a week of diſſipation and iutemper - 
ance. On ſuck occafions, not only would their exceſſes in- 
jure their health but their very occaſional idlenefs, diſſipati- 
a and intemperance, would beget habits-of thoſe vices, and 
ereate in them a diſlike to their former induſtrious and temper- 


ate way of life. Aud if, by annual parliaments, thoſe prac- 
„ returaed every year, it is impoſſible to ſay what, in the 


courſe of a few years, the eſſects of them would be on the 
morals of the whole nation. It is certain, that, in the bo- 
rughs, even ſeptennial electious are atteuded with the wort 
2 to ſyme individuals. How great then would be 
the effect, if the who kingdom were, by univerſal ſuffrage, 
changed, in ſome meaſure, into a curtupt borough, and if the 
Wuſc of vice were da operate every year by annual elections? 

No man becomes vicious at ence; it is againſt his nature. 
The vicjons become ſuch hy degrees. One vicious action diſ- 
poſes to another the edge of conſcience; is bluated by fre- 
quent repetition; a propenſity to vicious actions is produced 
by the ſame means; and thus, as men practice vice, the rc - 
firaints from it, which nature impoſes. on them, become more 
gad more feeble, and their inclination to it, greater and great - 
, till they become vicious in the extreme; and, what is of 
A things the moſt wretched, loſe all power of recovering their 
lolt innacence and virtue. The caſe of a whole nation is the 
ame with, that of an individual. Being compoſed of indivi- 
duals, it alſo is gradually _— by occaſional indulgence = 
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in vicious actions: bo that were the object of any peaple h 


render themſelves vicious, they could not, perhaps, devise 
—— more effectual, than univerſal ſuffrage and anaual pars 
aments. | p 
Their health and underſtanding would ſuffer by, item 
ance; their induſtry, by idleneſs and diffipation; l 
ance and ſobrie ty, by exceſs; and their honeity and patriatiſm 
(whatever it might be) by bribery. The annual practice of 
ſelling their votes to the higheſt bidder, or of giving them 80 
the beſt entertainer, would blunt the edge of conſcience and 
diſpoſe them to diſhoveſty in all their intercourſe with each 
other. Did the poſſeſa the privilege of univerſal ſub 
frage, that part of the government, in which they would be 
active, would be entirely demoratical. But © the miſchief of 
a republic, t Montrſ;uieu, (that is, of a democracy) *%l 
when the people are entirely gaived by bribery and corruption. 
In this cafe, avarice becomes their ruling paſſion; unconeern+ 
ed about the republic and every thing belonging to it, they 


_ quietly wait for their hire “.“ The great principle of a 16 
public, /aith the ſame author, is virtue. But univerſal ſuffrage 


would prove the bane of virtue, | | 
In a political view, therefore, univerſal ſuffrage would prove 
the greateſt evil to this nation. But its effects on the happis 


neſs of individuals would be moſt melancholy, By renderiag 


men vicious, it would render thera miſerable. He who made 
man, has ordained that, in the keeping of his laws, there ſhall 
be a certain reward of happineſs, but that the violation of 
them ſhall be attended with miſery: And it is not in.the pow» 


er of all the creatures together, to abrogate theſe laws, or 6% 


ven to ſuſpend their operation. It is. a characteriſtic of the 
divine laws, that the ſanAion of them is unalterable, that the 
pnealty of them cannot be eſcaped but by repentance and ate 


turn to the way of our duty, end not wholly even by thel 


means. We every day ſee how miſerable many render them, 
ſclves by idleneſs, drinking, and other ſorts of debauchery 
and the dire tendency of univerſal ſuffcage and annual pats 
liaments, is to render the whole nation ſuch as thoſe wretched 
individuals. A man may be'as happy, though in a mean coll 


dition, as the higheſt in the land, provided his heart and I 


be good; but if he be vicious, let his circumſtances and flatl 


no be what they will, he muſl be miſerable, The ſame 2 


6 8p*rit of Laws. b. 2. 6 2. 


ment, are to ſell them again to the higheſt bidder; or whe 
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gill apply to all the individuals. of 2 nation, to the whole of 
the people. vr were to loſe much of our trade and 
riches, even though the conſtitu ion and laws were to undergo 
1 change for the worfez yet the nation might be happy» 
though not ſo happy as now, if it retained "its virtue: But 
though it bad the government and trade of the whole world; 
though every ſubje® were as: rich a9 Crofſuszs thaugh the 
caltitution and laws were immediately and expreſaby of di- 
vige apyvintmentz yet vice, a neceſſary conſequeace, in ſome 
ec, of univerſal ſuffrage, would render it miſerable. 
The effect of udiverſal fuffrage on the condition of the peo» 
ple would be as bad, perhaps, as that which it would have on 
their morals. Let not any imagine, that they are to make rich 
by this plan, but thoſe who are rich already, and who, in on- 
ence of purchaſing votes by their money and entertain- 


having thus purchaſed the ſuffrages of a borongh or county, 
molt; to prevent bankruptcy, {ell his own ſuffrage to the mi- 
ziſter iv the Houſe of Commons, Univerfal ſuffrage, by core 
ripting the people, would of neceiſity corrupt the miniſters 
of the Crown, At leatt, however upright and petriotictheir 
iment ions might be, it would lay them under à neceſſity of 
edrrapting the Houſe of Commons. In this government, 
which is free, men have a will of their ownz - therefore, 
uch is human nature) there muſt be a 72 of due influence 
to determine the wills of a majority of the Houſe df Com- 
mons in favour of the miniſter. For if the Crown had net a 
majority on its hide, the majority might refuſe it the neceſſary 
ſupplies ; and then the buſineſs of the nation muſt ſtop, for id 
could not proceed in a couſti: utional way; and if the miniſter 
attempted to raiſe the ſupplies by force, he would be teſilled, 
anda civil war might follow, To gain a majority for the mi», 
niſter, there muſt, in caſe of univerſal ſuffrage, be either a 
very great number of unneceſſary lucrative places created, or 
the members of parliament muſt be directly bribed; in both; 
which caſes, it would be corruption direct or indirect, that 
would determine them, And thus, the tide of corruption 
would; through the channel of their repreſentatives, low from ' 
the people to the miniſter, and from the miniſter to the people, 
ull it ſapped the foundation of the goverument, or till the 
exceſs of this evil cured itſelf. by obliging all ranks, -for their 
own ſake, to return to the preſent ftate of ſuffrage, or to put 
it in ſome ſuch itate as would remedy the evil. | 


- 


184 Of Univerſal Suffrager , 
Mean while, before we enter into this trade, it wouſd q 
prudent in the poor to conſider, that, whatever it might he 


immer 

to a few rich individuals, it would, at any rate, be a fe bei 
trade to them, In this trade as well as all others, it wouldbeW & th: 
money only that would make money. All that the poor cu at 
ed. would be flattery and entertainment about the time & th; 

| eleftions, and ſome money to be ſcattered ATR the mot excep 
needy or corrupt of them, which, to each man's ſhare, would gore 


be very little. But this would not make them rich, but, All tt 
the event, poorer, For, beſides the lofs of their time, the ion 
very money expended in entertaining and bribing them, mu, on! 

in the laſt place, come from the nation; and as our taxes art gricul 
equitably impoſed, an equitable portion of it muſt come fru al; b 
them, For as money would he necefſary to influence then ang, i 
corrupt and venal reprefentatives, aud as government has ng by ble 
money but the revenue, this muſt be augmented by taxationgW he m; 


end it is but juit, that the people ſhould pay an equitable por order 
tion of the taxes, becauſe they are protected. Bo that, in Wl gat a! 
tend of enriching the poor, the ſcheme of usiverſal ſuffrage W in a p 
would only give money to the corrupt part of the nation, & Bu 
one time, to oblige government ia take it from the whole A i 
another; and all the unneceſſary expence at elections wonld bY tine, 
a national expence. It is the caſe with a nation, as with ai cant 


mily. If it give a great deal out at one time, it mult receſſ the en 
as much in at another, The whole expence of elections (a got b 
by univerſal ſuffrage that expence would be prodigiouſly in comm 
creaſed) it is evident, is a national expence; for no nati I the w' 
but the Britiſh defrays it. And though certain rich iadiſ f mare 
duals would always defray this experee in the firlt place; h ind 
it muſt at laſt be chiefly defrayed by the government; aud mate 


| government mult be reimburſed by the nation. And though theW grin 
vieh would, indeed, pay moſt of the expence of governmen WM worſe 
yet the poor would ao pay their ſhare; and that ſhare mull iN giifer, 
generally be nearly equal to what they have received either la 
the way of entertainment and bribery, or any other way KA, 
inclining their wills, Eh | u, in 
It is plain, therefore, that none hut the rich, who could y whole 
chaſe votes to ſell them, would, in the end, make any thi the w 
of the trade of univerſal ſuffrage, "The poor would be u . in 
where they are (ſuppoſing what is not poſſible, that no alte 6 far 
ation for the worte were to take place) that is, they wou gut 
Vives 
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be free; and if they beitered their circumſtances, it young 
1 N We: 1 4 2 97 one 


iy by their induſtry, temperance, and economy. For the 


mediate cauſe of "The riches of individaals and of nations, 
melir induſtry joined to fragality or the proper management 
the fruits of their influltry. Let any man tell the poor 
coun what he will, whatever changes take place in the government 
mea of the country, even though they ſhould be for the better, 
: mol except a few individuals out of millions, no poor man will be 
won more bettered than another, or than the rich, by ſuch changes. 
ut, Al the reft of the poor myſt remain in the ſame relative ſitu - 
e, WW ation in which they are, Th other words, the labour of their 
mul; own hands, when they are in health, mult ſuppart them. A- 
en n griculture, manufacture, and commerce, are the ſupport of 
fron ll; but none of them will ſuppart any man wit haut labour; 
+ then and, in that labour, every poor man mutt ſhare, till providence, 
128 10 by blefling bis labours, ſhall place him in ſuch a ſituation, that 
ator he may chooſe whether he ſha!l labour, or not. This is the 
© Poe order of the providence of an Almighty Being, and man can- 
it, I got alter it; nor even attempt to alter it, without produciggs 
#rage W is a proportionate degree, confuſion and miſery, | 


* 


0, ui But though univerſal ſuffrage would not enrich the 007 3 


ole at yet it would tend to make them poorer, by the loſs of that 


tine, which might be employed with advantage to their cir- 
1 A hs eumſtances; by a waſte of the neceſſaries and comforts of life, 
conn the expence of which would, in the laſt place, be defrayed, 
+ (906M not by their repreſentatives only, but in part by them alfo in 
ly 1Y common with he reſt of the nation; and by the tendency of 
nations the whole buſineſs of annual elections by univerſal ſuffrage, to 
indivie injure the health, underſtanding, and morals; which not on- 
3 YOM bf indiſpoſes men for all labour and occupation, the only ulti- 
; WY mate means of acquiring riches, but which paiſans all the 
gb ih priags of human happineſs. Whatever tends to make men 
wem worſe, tends directly to poverty, and, in vatious ways, to 
mul niiſery, a | | Nang 
her la this country, in which taxes are ſo impoſed, that, in ef- 
ect, and in the event, they operate, not equally, but equita» 
bly in taking from each individual, for the prutection of the 
whole, a portion of his income proportioned to that income, 
the whole nation is very like a ſamily; and national prodigali- 
ty, intemperance, corruption, diſſipation, and idlenefs, are, 
ſo far 2s they operate, national poverty. evealneſe, and miſery. 

"Buch, therefore, upon the whole, would be the effect of 
vaverfal ſuffrage on the _— condition, and y_—_ 


z 


. 7 


addition of two millions and a half to the expence of the 
tion, | | 

For, let us ſuppoſe what may be nearly the truth, thatthe 
number of perſons in the kingdom is ten millions; that a four 

. of them is men above the age of twenty-one, that is, voten; 


zin the buſineſs of their elections and that rhe money expend 


ten ſhillipgs and ſixpence for each voter ; then there is ſex 
_ days loft to each from his proper employment, that is, og 1 
_ average, ten and ſixpence; and this added ta the other expence 
makes the whole expence for each voter juſt one guinea .f 
in this country, where all are employed, a waſte of times 
72 to a wafte of money) that is, the whole expems 
0 N ＋ 


1806 N Univerſal Sufrage. © © 
of the people, that were goyernment to conſer it on them 


a privilege, it would be ſending them Pandora's bon; omg 
w 


- 


ich, according to the ancient mythology, all the eig 

life iſſued, Eren hope herſelf would nut remain behind, 

ſhould the fatal privilege continue. i 
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A Not her effect of univerſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments 
| would, on the moſt moderate calculation, he an aun 


that ſeven days of their time is, one way and another, (pe 


ed, during this time, in corrupting and entertaining them 


an election is 2,5c0,000 guineas. 

Now ſuppoſe the number of voters at preſent to be 
one to three and a half only of what it would be in caſe 
univerſal ſuffrage, and the elections to return once in ix 
then there will, at every election, be only one vote givelyit 
cording to the preſent mode of e ection, far twentytont 
would be given upon the ſuppoſition of univerfal ſuffrage 
vnnual parliaments; thot is to ſay, ſuppoſing the expehee 


procuring fingle votes tb be, in bath caſes, the ſame,” uin nun 


fal ſuffrage and anuual parliaments would coft the nations 
and tu cuty times more than the preſent mode of ele@ionde 


©. and Annual Parkaments, 187 
that is, the-expence. of the preſent elections is juſt the one 
and twentieth part of what Caine would 20d. were 5 
man above the age of one and twenty annually to give hit vote. 
Dat that OY twentieth part is juſt 2,500,000 ſhillings ac- 
cording to the above eſtimate of annual elections by univerſal 
ſuſfragez which ſum taken from 2,500,000 guineas, the 
whole expence of one ele & ion by univerſal ſuffrage, there will 
remain 2,500,000 pounds ſterliagg. This is the neat ſum 
that is annually' ſaved to the nation by the 8 mode of e- 
le&tion, or which would be expended ar loſt by annual eleRi- 
ons and univerſal ſuffrage. But this ſum equitably collected, 
and lent out, would, at the rate of compound intereſt,” in a- 
bout thirty years, reduce the national debt as much as wonld 
be ſaſe and convenient, and in about forty, it would extin- 
guiſh it. 5 
bie calculation will hold ſo far true, thou; there were One 
ly eight or fix millions of perſong in the Kingdom; hfcauſe 
the proportion between the expence of the preſent elt&ions 
and that which would be incurred by voiverfal füge, and an- 
nual parliaments, will always be the ſame, whatever we may 
ſuppoſe the number of the people to be. The only difference, 
in caſe the number of voters ſhould be lefs than what his Seen 
Auppoſed above, is juſt this, that the. reduction or extinion 
of the national debt, i to our plan, wqulq bes few 
years longer in being accompliſhed, Aud the fame dbfervati- 
on may be made, ſuppoſing the expence of eleQions or the 
real loſs to the nation incurred by them, to be ſmaller than 
what has been ſtated above. Nom it is vain to lay, that the 
nation could angually afford ſa. great a ſum, ar mure or leſa, 
to defray the expence of its eleQions . the Houſe 
of Commons, but not to pa! off irs bt, iu bare der man- 
ner that ſum ſhould be collected, Sd Sec. fs 4 4 
It will, perhaps, be gbjeRted to the*above'reafoning\" that 
| the exp2nce of annual leAions by univerſal ſuffrage is ftated 
ton high. But this does not by any means appear. '' For, ſup- 
le the number of members of the Houſe of Commons to 
. be only 590, nf. the expence of each Tuccefsfut candidate at 


each eſection to be, on an average,” bly 55600 pounds {which 
is juſt twenty, Güte for each „ ner; eech Abe if the 
number of: voters be 2,5 0c ,000) n- the whele expence of 


850 Potinde, the preeife ſum 
voceſefl endidte be bt the 
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 annyal eleRipns will be , 2,5 
+. Rated above, But if ihe 


= ama 


ſame expence, which is very probable, then there will beg 


ded 2, co, oo pounds more to the expence of an elles 
And if the loſs of time ta the whole cleQors be equivalent 
the expence of either candidate, there will be ole 


2,500,000 added to the fame expence; which will make the 


whole expence of an election by univerſal ſuffra 
7,500,000, that is, 
been above ſuppoſed. 
It may alſo be objected, that the expence of annual elefk 
ons by univerſal ſuffrage would nat be all loſs. But one half 
of it, perhaps, that is, the time ſpent in elections, which 
inig hi be ſpent in ſome uſeful occupation, would be mere lol 
And by far the greater part of articles conſumed on ſuch 90 
caſions, being a waſte, and not a juſt uſe of them, is alſo loſs, 
So that nearly the whole expence of time and money, that 
would be produced by univerſal ſuffrage aud annual part 
nents, would be mere loſs, | . «. 
It may be farther objected, that, though the whole or i. 
weſt the whole of the expence, produced by this means, mare 
than the expence of preſent elections, would be loſs; yet it 
weuld be loſs to individuals only, and nat to the nation. But 
the very ſame argument might be made uſe of to juſtify al 
valle of 
the loſs of nations. The riches of every nation are preciſely 
the riches of the individuals that compoſe it. The common 
ſtock of every nation is the revenue of its government; and 
that revenue muſt always be in proportion to the riches of its 
dividual ſubjets, What is loſt, therefore, to individuals, 1 
loſt to the common flock; for it is imp ſſible, that either mo- 
ney or goods can be both loſt and make part of the revenue, 
So that, whether we conſider the riches of a nation as conſiſts 
ing in the riches of the individuals which compoſe it, or i 
the revenue of its government, what is a loſs to individuals 
tha loſs to the nation. | i 
But, beſides the direct and poſitive loſs which the nation 


to be 
juſt three times more than what it hay 


would ſuſtain by univerſal Ne and annual parliaments, it 


would, by the ſame means, ſuftain a further loſs in a remote 


and circuitous way. What is ſaved by the preſent mode of 


election; or, in other words, what would be loft by annual * 


elections and univerſal ſuffrage, is employed in agriculture, 
trade, or ſome fort of improvement. What is pany 


any of theſe ways, promotes induſtry ; induſtry "multiplies 


riches 


public money. The loſs of individuals is, in the eng, 
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hes; encreaſing riches enable the ſubject to bear enereaſing 
mes without being oppreſſed; and, as taxes increaſe, the re- 
veaue, that is, the common ſtack of the nation, is increaſed. 
ut were what is now employed in ſlimulatiag to iaduſtry, 
ud increaſing the national weakh, loſt inſtead of n | 
| enployed, there would be firſt a poſitive loſs, and then the 
t it hay en of all the fruits of that induſtry, which is produced by 
| that ſum's being ſaved and employed, which would be loit by 
| eled Wuiverſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments. | 
ne bat lt is not pretended, that 4 above calculation with regard 
' which Wio the expeace of univerſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments, is 
re lol, Waccurate. It is not neceſſary, in order to prove the doQtrine 
ich g MW contained in this letter, that it ſhould, This, however, is cer- - 
ſo loſs, MW tain, that if the number of voters upon the ſuppoſition of 
„ that Wwiverſil ſuffrage and aunual parliaments, were to the preſent. 
parlize WH number as three and a half to ane (which is certainly very far 
below what it would be) and if the expence of procurin 
votes were in both caſes the ſame (and perhaps there woul 
be no great difference) univerſal ſuffrage would coſt the na- 
yet it IF tion one and twenty times more than the preſent elections. 
| The expence may be more or lefs than what has been ſlated; 
ify aft bet the general reaſ ning is conclulive, and proves, that ſuch 
parliaments and ſuff.aze would add to the expence of the na- 
ciſely tion, ſuch a ſum, at leaſt, as collected and — accumulate, 
would, in the courſe of not many years, cithet extinguiſh the 
and tional debt, or reduce it to ſund a fam as would be a nati- 
of in» WJ onal advantage and ſccurity, not a burden. And if the na- 
la, „% dien cannot affird ſuch a ſum anuually, neither can it afford 
the expence of univerſal, ſuffrage. aud anunal parliaments. 
I ſeems, indeed, very inconſiſtent to complain of the nation» 
nfift- debt and taxes; and yet ta contend for what would infalli- 
r ia bly very much increaſe bath, and at the ſame time render the 
vals, tion leſs able to ſupport them. | 
it has been ſaid, that univerſal ſuffrage would put an effec. 
tion MW tal Hop to bribery. It may be aſked, how The mere con- 
„ it bring of this privilege on the people would not certainly ren» 
note der them madre honelt ; but it would expoſe them to tempta- 
e of tion, and give them an opportunity of being diſhoneſt, ſhould . 
nua MW there be any 40. bribe them; and ſuch there never will be a+ 
ure, wanting. It would not, indeed, be poſſible for a candidate 
| in tg expend as much on cach of ſiſty or à hundred electors, as 


dies be may now do on each of tenz yet this would nut prevent 
= | | : corruption. 


e V V FA— eee . = —— 
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Like the point of honour, as placed in duelling, and like 


that of avother, It was then that Jugurtha, king of Nau 
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corruption. The ſpirit of party, which is ſtrong even! 
would probably become ſtronger in proportion as the right 
ſuffrage were diffuſed ; and this ſpirit would induce; not 
the candidates themſelves, but the leading men who ſhawl 
ſupport them, to ſcatter their money in corrupting and enter 
taining the electors. Phe ambition of men will never cel 


uur other paſſions, perhaps, it will gain ſtrength from diff 
culty in gratifying it; and, therefore, though the right 
ſuffrage were Ciſſuſed fo as to become univerſa}, the diſſieuſiy 
of carrying their elections would moſt probably ouly mak 
more candidates ruin themſelves by their profuſion, One res 
ſon aſſigned for changing the duration of parliaments from 
three to ſeven years, was the great expence of elections q 
candidates; * a certain proof that there were not then fewer 
people to bribe than there are now,” It would not be neeeb 
fary, that the candidates ſhould be at the whole or any great 
rt of the expence of entertaining and corrupting the people, 
he ſpirit of party would furniſh enow of rich partiſang 
whoſe krenneſs would wake them willingly ſhare in that el. 
pence, At preſcut, in thoſe boroughs, in which voters u f 
moſt numerous, there is, it is ſaid, moſt venality, diſſipati W# 
und intemperance. | . | | | 
Whiltt fortures are ſo fuddenly acquired abroad by met 
who, returniog home, want either power themſelves, . 
to connect themſelves with thoſe who have it, by ſupporting 
them; whilſt wealth flows into the country from all quarter 
of the globe; and whilſt there is ſo great Uifpaviey of fortaie 
there never will be wanting ſome who are diſpoſed to corruph 
and others, to be corrupted, We are at preſent nearly in the 
ſane ſituation with reſpe to riches and inequality in the pa 
ſeſſion of them, that the Romans were when * all things wen 
{old at Rome,“ when the wealth of provinces was laviſhed i 
the populace, who had moſt unjuttly cauſed a law to be made, 
that every freeman's vote ſhould have the fame weight with 


tania, having eſcaped the puniſhment of his crimes by bribing 
the ſenate, could not help turning about, when leaving the city 
and faying, ** O Rome, how readily wouldſt thou {el thylell, 
f there were any man rich enough to be the purchaleri® 
The ſarcaſm of this wicked prince was a prophecy, The 

ple continued to fell them ſclves, at every election, to thou 
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;bidder, till their wealthy merchants made them all ſlaves, 
lad in this country, as at Rome, the diffuſing the right of 
age would only be diffuſing corruption. Lo render it u- 


, would be to corrupt the whole nation, | 
Neither would any las forbidding candidates to declare 
wſclves ſuch before the day of election, prevent canvaſſing, 
dery, intrigue, nor even wholly diſſipation and intemper- 

xe, previous to elections. The laws agaiaſt corruption are 
2 as ſevere, perhaps, as they can be made, without 
wrely defeating the intention of them: and yet they are e- 
&d, It would be impoſſible to define, by any laws, what 
techaration of intendiag to be a candidate, ſhould he, in 
<a manner as to prevent every loop-hole, by which the 
wdidates might violate the law with impunity, Words have 
determinate meaning, ſeparated from the air, the geſture, 
I the tone of voice, with which they are ſpoken. It is, 
ele, much more than the mere articulate ſounds or words 
ich a perſon uſes, that determines his meaning. Some- 
ines the manner of ſaying a thing gives one to underſtand 
he very contrary of what is ſaid, It would be eaſy, there- 
wm, for any perſon intending to be a candidate, to deny his 
litection in words, and yet to confeſs it by his manner, be- 
our, and the whole of his conduct. And as there is al- 
u number of men in this country, equal ia talents and 
pobity to others, and ſuperior to them in riches and influence, 
wards the approach of an election, the hanſes of ſuch men 
wid be reſorted to by all their dependeuts and connexions, 
though poſſeſſed of no great penetration, would eaſily 
untheir intention with regard to the enſuing election, though 
did nat expreſs it in words, and they would take their 
ws accordingly, Parties would be aQtive; and all the buſi» 
ſs of electioneering would be gone through nearly, perhaps, 
wthe ſame manner as at preſent. 
No law certainly could be made, prohibiting men from meet- 
by in a cquvivial manner, and talking of the perſons fitteſt to 
eſent them in parliament; for this is friendly and patriotie; 
ed, under the appearance of friendſhip and patriotiſm, all 
lie arts of electioneering could be practiſed with great facility 
ad ſafety; There are many inflances of perſons canvaſſing 
mh the greateſt eagerneſs, for offices, by means of their 
kends and connetions, even whilit they themſclves profeſs 


decline them. Mr Morſe, indeed, in his geography, yo 
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* that the baſe buſineſs of eleRioneering, which is fn 4,” 
| Hated to introduce wicked and defigning men into oftice, i th s 
little known in Connecticut; that a man, who wiſhes ts ” 
cheſen into office, acts wilely for that purpoſe, who keeps hg 
deſires to himſelf; and that in New England (of which e ;;n. 
netticut, in his account, forms a part) the ex preſſion of ai ho 
ta be promoted, is the direct way to be diſappointed “.“ 6 
there is nothing, in what this writer ſays, contrary tay uk 
is affirmed above. The inequality amongſt the freeme ; . 
America is nothing compared with that which ſubfiſts amo r 
the inhabitants of this country where there is no high degli . 
of inequality, the people are not diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion; th «44 
_ republican fpirit, which can ſcarcely brook a ſuperior, is wi U 
verlally prevalent in New England; and this ſpirit joined 
the equality, which produces, and folters it, muſt excite diſi +, el 
uben a man expreſſes a defire of being 8 that i, prod 
becoming ſuperior to his equals, But the inequality amongl 


men in this country, not only diſpoſes them to ſubmit 
but puts it in the power of the rich to corrupt and influene 
the poor. Mr Morſe acknowledges, in the paſſages now gne 
ed from his geography, * that eleQioneering arts”? are already 
4* a lictle known“ in America, When the riches of the peo 
ple and the inequality in the poſſeſſion of them become great 
er, thoſe arts will be more known, Even nus, by others 
counts, the Americans are as venal according to their meaſue 


of riches and inequality, as the people in Britain. C 

Mr Morſe aſeribes the honefly of the Americans to the Y N 
vant of the means of corrupt ion 7. That country is yethit 
in its infancy. In its maturity, if it reſemble other count went 


in great inequality, amongſt its inhabitants, with regard 
riches, it will reſemble them in certain inconveniencies % ma 
riſing from that inequality: If it be mere equal, it wile wilc 
more turbulent, and want thoſe advantages whick ariſe from dign 
© greater degree of incquality. In this country and all ff dere: 
in the ſame predicament, all that can be done, is to diſcout 
tenance and in ſome meaſure reſtrain corruption and undue i 
fluence; to prevent them wholly is impoſlible. But were e 
man admitted to vote every year in choofing a member of tl 
Houſe «f Commons, the numbers that would be corruptedant 
unduly influenced would keep-them in countenance; aud the 


flame of ſuch practices would be wholly bauiſhed. 


* Morſc's Gergraphy, p 241, 148. + M.1ilc's Geography, p. 18 b 


Befides, the juſtice and policy of a law forbidding candi» - | 


ſo ola dares to declare themſelves previous to the day of election, 


de e though it were to prove effectual, is very queſtionable, If the 
e people are to be the ele coras, they ought to know ſome time be- 
keeps fore the election, who are to be the candidates, that, having : 
ich H tine to inform themſelves with regard to their charactets, they 
af may not, on the day of election, ſee a candidate with whole 


merit they are unacquainted, aud be under a neceſſity either of 
making a haſty choice, or of declining to vote. But if fuch 
a law would be juſt and politic upon the W of uni- 
eral ſuffrage and annual parliaments, it would be equally fo, 


to 
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b degry ſuppoling the qualiſicationꝭ of voters and duration of patlia- 
ln; A ments, to remain nearly as they are. | EY 

7, Wi Upon the whole, beſides other miſchiefs, univerſal ſuffrage 
once l and annual parliaments, notwithſtanding of any laws relative * 
die to. elections, would probably, upon the loweſt calculation, 
at iy Ol produce an annual lofs to the nation of two millions and a half ; 
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I. ET TER XXIV. 
Other Cenfequencer of Univerſal fyſſrage. 


CounTayYMIN, | : 
| to the - all civil ſocieties, every man is entitled to enjoy ſecuri- 
ty, and conſequently is intereitcd to ſupport the govern» _ 
ungen went which affords him ſecurity. Government, therefore, is 
gard u 4 common good or common intereſt, But, beſides this com- 
mae mon intercit, there are a great many ſeparate intereſts, which 
wi ei wile from party, from the unc qual poſſeſſion of riches and 
iſe a dignitics, and from the whole of the ficuations of men \conſi- 
Mathe dered in their relation to one another. In ſuch countries as 
dilconnr WF ours, there are, beſides other intereftts, © the intereſts of rich 
adus will 2nd pour; and, in thoſe two claſſes, every individual has an 
re enim intereſt of his own. Now the great object of guverament is 
r of We to ſecure to all ravks and to each individual in every rank, 
pied sa what is their own, or what they are particularly intereſted to 
aud e prelerve. e 2 | | 


0 See calculation, p- 186, 187, 188. 
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But if individuals amongfl the poor or thoſe in the lower 


ranks, had an authority or power in the government (which 
is the infirument of affording ſecurity to all) equal to that of 
individuals amongft the rich or thoſe in the higher ranks, it 
is evident, that the latter could not enjoy ſecurity; becauſe 
this inſtrument might be uſed to injure inftead of protecting 
them, If men were perfect, any claſs might be allowed an 
exhorbitant power, b«cauſe they would not abuſe it: Bat as 
they are marie, liable to temptation, and frequently ready 
to yield to it, no exhorbitapt power ought to be paſſeſſed by 
any claſs, becauſe it might be abuſed, The diltribution of 
power ſhould be ſuch, that no claſs, nor any individual may be 
able, with impunity, to injure another. But univerſal ſuffrage 
would be an exhorbitancy of power in the lower claſſes, which 
might be uſed. for the very worſt of purpoſes. 

*or, let us ſuppoſe, that a party ſhall have the addreſs to 
make them believe, that they are oppreſſed with taxes: That 


the monarchical part of the government is ſo expenſive that 


they cannot be delivered from the burden of taxes but hy e-. 
recting a pure republic; and that this will deliver them: That 
a republic is, on every account, preferable to a monarthy or 
mixed government: That all diſtin tions of honour and pow» 
er are unjuſt ; 4 for that all men ought to be equal:“ Let us 
ſuppoſe alſo, that the doctrine of equality is fo preached to 
them as to give them hopes, not only uf aboliſhing all diſtiae- 
tions of honour and power, but of ſharing in the property of 
the rich; and of bettering, not only their own condition, but 
that of the nation, by a change of government; Let us ſup» 
poſe, that ſuch doctrines are artfully, zealouſly, and indntlri- 
ouſly preached to them, and inculcated by every means upon 
their minds; then it is evident, that as thoſe claſſes of the 
1 have intereſts ſeparate from thoſe of the other claſſes, 
o they might begin to have ſeparate views; views inconſittent 


with the common good and even with their own good, though 


they might not perceive it. And if, in ſuch a ſtate of their 
minds, every man above the age of. one and twenty had the 
privilege of vuting for a member of the Houſe of Commong, 
no man can forctell what would be the preciſe conſequences, 
This is certain, that no good would be expected, but much 
evil apprehended, by all thoſe, who being more enlightened 
than the bod) of the common people, would ſee farther into 
the conſequences of things. nr we TE pi 
Ar | ; 


— 
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: y As they would be more numerous than thoſe i» the higher 


dafſes, they might compoſe the Houſe of Commoas of men, 


who ſhould have the ſame views of rights, 1 . and go- 


vernment, with themſelves; And this oy e of Commans 
might attempt.to realize the whole of their Favourite ſcheme; 
to place all taxes on the rich according to Mr Paine's plan; to 
aboliſh the monarchical part of the Conſtitution, as in France; 
to vote the Houſe of Loris unneceſſary and dangerous, ike 
the pirtiſaas of Cromwell; and to*change the farm of the go- 
vernment into a republic. All this, they might attempt to do; 


and being the k:epers of the national purſe, they might make 


uſe of it to enforce every new claim. Should they be refuſed 
their demands, they could refuſe the neceſſary ſupplies to the 
Crowo, It was in this manner, that the people in the reign 


of Charles the firlt, by means of their repreſentatives, coune 


tenanced in the beginning by certain of the nubility, wreſted 
from the Crown, firſt the 1 * of its prerogative, 
and then that which was neceſſary. This diminution of t 


royal prerogative, joined to the power of the popular leaders, 


gave thoſe leaders an opportunity, in the end, of aboliſhing 
royalty, and wreathing, about the neck of the nation, the 
yoke of a republic, under which it continued for years to 


groan, but which it threw off the firſt opportunity, and, with 


unbounded joy, welcomed the return of monarchy in the re- 
turn of Charles the ſecond. It was by a ſimilar exhorbitancy 
of power in the people of France, or rather in their repreſen- 
tatives, that the government of that country was deſtroyed 
inſtead of being improved. 


I ſpeak at preſent only of what the people, in caſe of uni- 


verſal ſuffrage, might attempt to do, not uf what they would 
really accompliſh, For this nation being inſtructed by its own 


calamities in former times, and by the late calamities of France, 


every unbiaſſed man in it, who underſtands the true intereſt of 
the country, would he ready to refilt any unjuſt claims made 
either by the Crown or by the lower c higher orders of the 
people. Though every man, therefore, above the age of 
twenty-one, had the privilege of voting in the election of a 


member of the Houſe of Commons; though, in conſequence 


of this privilege, that houſe ſhould be compoſed of men, who 
ſnould attempt to produce changes ſimilar to what have been 
mentioned above; yet it is certain, that they would me wt 

,ords, 


oppoſition, not valy from the Crown and the Houſe of 
| -— but 
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but from-grery well informed and well meaning man in the 
kingdom, It is true, that, in caſe of oppoſition, they might 


" refuſe the ſupplics to the Crown. But this refuſal would nat 


enable them to make their reſolutions be paſſed into laws. The 
Houſe of Lords itſelf would, from pure neceffity, probably 
grant thoſe ſupplics; this would be unconſtitutional z dehate, 
and contention between the two Houſes, would ariſc; the na. 


tion would become factious; and a civil war would follow, f 
was a contention of a ſimilar kind in the end, Which pro- 


duced the civil wars in the reign of Charles the firſt, 

But whilft the Hate of ſuffrage remains nearly as it is, it is 
next to an abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who have power 
to alter the conſlitmion, will make any alteration in it, that 


is material or for the worſe. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the 


Crown with its preſent authority and influence, will yield up 


any neceſſary and juſt part of its prerogative. It is abſurdta 


ſuppoſe, that the Lords will attempt to aboliſh royalty, upon 
which the very exiſtence of their honours and privileges de- 
pends. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe that any member of the Houſe 
of Commons, of fortune, merit, and influence, will attempt 
to abridge tbe neceſſary privileges of the nability, both be- 
cauſe he may well aſpire to thoſe privileges, and becauſe he 
muſt be convinced, that they are neceſſary to the welfare of 
all. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that either the remainder of the 
Houſe of Commons or their conſtituents. ſhould attempt to 
introduce univerſal ſuffrage, hoth becauſe it could add nothing 
to their privileges, and becauſe being generally men of ſome 


property, and ſufficiently informed of the conſequences of 
. diffuſing the privilege of ſuffrage ſo widely, they would fee, 


that, in ſuch a ſtate of it, they could have no ſecurity for 
their property, for their lives, or any thing in the conf{itution 
and laws, on which they ſet any value. It is not in any de- 
gree probable, that the Commons will permit any of their ne- 
ceſſary privileges to be abridged by the Crown or the Lords; 


| becauſe they are poſſeſſed of the greateſt degree of power in 


the ſtate ; becauſe their power has been almoſt uniformly em- 
ployed either in extending or maintaining their privileges; 
and becauſe in ſurrendering any of their neceſſary privileges, 
they render, not only the condition of their conſtituents, but 
their own, inſecure. Whilft the {tate of ſuſfrage, therefore, 
continues nearly as it is, no material change in the cuuſtituti- 


on, for the worſe, is to be appreheuded. 
; MOM'S. Aud 
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And whilſt the conflitution remains, the people in no rank 
whatever, have any thing to ebene with regard to their 
Fres, liberty, and property. For, whilſt that remains, no 
laws civil or criminal can be enacted, which ſhall not eguall 
reſpeR all; and the laws will be impartially executed, A1 
the execution of them is entruſted to ne man, who has au- 
thority and power to execute them, that is, whilſt we are go» 
verned by 4 whoſe power is very great but limited i and 
whilſt the Habeas Corpus act, the trial by jury, and the liber - 
ty of the preſs, are privileges of all. | 14 *Y 
If thoſe in the lower ranks, who are excluded from yoting 
in the election of members of the Houſe of Commons, have 
any thing in appearance to apprehend, it is, leaſt the taxes 
fhould fail upon them with too rent a weight, But here, 
haps, they have no more to fear than thoſe in the higher. 
Neither do the fears of any with regard to this appear to be 
well founded. For, though within this century, taxes have 
encreaſed much; yet vl prices, that is the income of every 
individual, have encreaſcd as much; 80 that if any give more 
oat now than formerly, they receive as much back in place of 
it, All the difference is, that inſtead of counting a ſmaller 
ſum, they are now obliged to count a greater. This will ever 
he the caſe till prices can be raiſed no higher. Should it be 
neceſſary to impoſe taxes after that, the great burden of them 
wult fall upon the rich, and not upon the poor, and that far 
the moſt n+ tn reaſon, The poor mult have not only the 
mere nec eſſaries of life, but alſo ſome of its coveniencies, that 
is, they muſt have what is commonly deemed a ſubſiſtence. 
This, in ſome meaſure, they ever have had and ever will have in 
all countries where the ſoil and trade are fitted to afford it, Nei- 
Top R 3. ther 
| It is long fince ſpeculative men have entertained fears, that prices 
could be raiſed no higher; end yet they have ſtill contipued to rife, There 
ſeems to be as little ground to fear, that government will be always ur 
der a neceſſity of impoſing new taxes. Were there nothing elſe to ma 
werpect a 1 of taxes after the preſeut commotions cf Eurcpe arg 
wer, we might expect it from the preſent plan of improvirg the 9% 
lui in the kingdom. If we confider, on the one hend, with what ſpirit 
this plan has been adopted and is every day purſued, what an addition 
the completion of it muſt be, to the ſubſiſtence, the population, the in- 
duſtry, and riches» of the country, and conſequently to the revenue, and, 
en che other, that all this addition will cavſe litile new experce to govern: 
went, we ſhall not, by any means, be over ſanguin*, if we think, this 
this ſource of wealth alone may be ſufficient for reducing the nations 
labt ſo as to render a repeal of taxes a thing of cuurle, | 
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ther art nor force will deprive them of it. But, in this cou 
try, ſince taxes have encreaſed, not only have prices riſen, bi 
the real wealth, the ſubſtantial abundance or plenty of the 
people, has undeniably been gradually augmented. : 
But as the rich have, not only the neceſſaries and convent 
encies of life, but alſo more or leſs of its luxuries, they hare 
a ſurplus above what the poor have; and as the poor wa 
ſpare nothing from what is a juſt ſubſiſtence, if more taxes ar 
to be impoſed after prices can be raiſed no higher, the hey 
taxes muſt he paid wholly from this ſurplus of the rich, be 
cauſe there is no other fund from which they can be paid 
Therefore, ſhould ever the time come, when prices can be 
raiſed no higher, and when it may be ſtill neceſſary to impalk 
new taxes, the rich muſt pay all the additional taxes, becaule 
the poor cannot f. Mean while, as we have no poll-taxz # 
taxes are ſo impoſed, that, in the lait place, they affect the 
a |  Cabjedt 
þ It has been e ſked, “ what right has any ſet »f men to tes me with 
ont my conſem?”* Ir may be anſwered, that if many were never tos 
taxed bee with their own conſent, they would ſcarcely be tazed at any 
time. and never as they ought. The right to tax by ſome perſon ; or other, 
i founded in the right, which government has to ſupport. The right 
of men of property, and thoſe only to tax us, is founded in this, that the 
country cc uld not be fo equitably taxed in auy other way; and for the 
ſame reaſon, the elefors of ſuch men onght to have certain properryat 
a certain intereſt in the country, Were it utherwiſe, the poor might tip 
the rich of their wealth, and reduce them to their own level, fimply by 
the power of taxation, But, in this country, s hilſt prices continue ts 
riſe, it is /mpcflible for the rich to le ſſen the income of the poor by ta 
ation withcur leſſening their own; unlefs they were to impoſe either pal 
taxes, or faxes which would operate in a fimilar manucr, Even then 
would be ſcarcely p« ſible. 
For as taxes are leid on articles, which thofe only. who are rather rid, 
can afford, that is, on accommodations and luxuries, the burden of them 
4s laid, in the firſt place, on the richer claffes only, and there the greater 
part of jt remains. If they endeavour to puſh it off by raifing the pi 
of land, or the value of their income of any other kind, the price of ls 
bour and all commodities is raiſed in proportion; and the income of ll 
is, in time, the ſame in value with what it was hefore taxes were impaled 
The nat'onal debr is, indecd, increaſed; but this debt has as yet been 3 
burden only by the fears it has excited. Should it become a real and few» 
ſible burden, the rich as well as poor will feel it. Should it make banks 
rupts of any claſs, it muſt make hankruprs of the rich only, and of t, 
rich chicfly, who can neither ſecrete their property, nor tranſport ithe- 
yord ſeas, that is, of landed proprietors. And if ir muſt be paid, thei 
ands chiefly muſt pay it; for the poor cannot; and men in buſineſs 6a 
find means of concealing or trauſporting their property, which is not Ws 
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ſubje& in proportion to his. private expences; and as the rents 


hand and the prices of labour and all commodities, are raiſ - 


ed in proportion to men's neceſſary or prudent expences; 
whatever the taxes are at preſent, they are borne by each in 


jon to his trength. Should they ever become greater 


thas that ſtrength, they will not be oppreſſive to one individu» 
i without being oppreſſive to the nation, This I mention, 
however, merely as a ſuppoſition to illuſtrate my argument, 
and not as an event to be feared. For the people in all ranks, 
conſidered in their private capacity, have, to this very day, been 
growing richer; the proof of which truth is their trade, their 
Agriculture, their manufactures, and their whole flile of liv- 
ing. What a difference is there between the whole of their 


condition now and what it was at the acceſſioa of the preſent 


family to the throne! | 

Toxeg ate at preſent paid in proportion to what a man either 
expends N ought to expend for himſelf and family, that is, 
enerally according to his income, that is, according to what 
K can bear; and, therefore, they are juſt or equitable, We 
find, therefore, that univerſal ſuffrage is not neceſſary to make 
them ſo. But were the poorer claſſes of people to have the 
power of laying on the taxes, they might lay the whole of 


them almoſt on the rich by taxing every kind of property a- 


bove a certain value, ſo as to render it of no uſe, above that 
value, to the poſſeſſor. For inſtance, every eſtate or inco.ne 


above co or even 5© poundsa year, might be ſo taxed as to 
render its value no more than 100 or 50 pounds, And, in this 


caſe, the laws with regard to taxes, would be a ſpecies of a- 
grarian laws, which, could they be executed, would introduce 
ſome ſort of equality of property and all the evils attending 
it, And as the Houſe of Commons claims excluſively the 
right of impoſing taxes (all money bills originating ia their 
Houſe, and the Buſs of Lords not being permitted by them 
to make any alteration in ſuch bills) univerſal ſuffrage, by 
giving the poorerclaſſes a power of chooſing the 8 


would give them a certain degree of power of laying all the 


taxes or any oppreſſive part of them on the rieher; becauſe, 
If the ſupplies granted by them, and all the ways and means 
of raiſing them, were not, to meet with the conſent of the 
Lords, they might refuſe them altogether. . 

Sheuld < {a 4 repreſentatives attempt to uſe their power in 


this way, there is ao doubt, that they would mect with near- 
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ly the ſame oppoſition that the poor themſelves would, 
they to attempt, by force, a direct and formal partition of 

lands and property. Equality would be the object of th 


poorer claſs, on the latter ſuppoſition, and an appraach tow 


their object, on the former; and in both caſee, their attemy 
would mott likely meet with equal refiftance. 
ſuffrage, therefore, would give the poor a power of adi 


moſt oppreſſively and unjuſtly towards the rich, or of attempi 
ing to do it; and as the very attempt, if perſiſted in, woullf 


embroil the nation in a civil war, and produce much miſchieh 
the people have no right to it, unleſs they have a right to& 


wrong. But though the preſent ſtate of ſuffrage or repreſes. 


tation may poſſibly admit of ſome ſmal! alteration for the he 
ter, in a favourable time; yet no bad conſequences are ta b 
apprehended from it in its preſent ſtate, either to the conflity 


tion, or to the life, property, or liberty of any ſubꝶ ct. A 


as theſe are at preſent enjoyed in ſecurity by all, and as un 
verſal ſuffrage would render them inſecure, therefore, it en 
never be admitted as a privilege or right of the people, be 
cauſe it would be inconſiſtent evith general ſecurity, the grand 


_ eriterion of all political rights, the only meaſure of all diftf 
bution of power and privilege, and the chief end of all gs! 


vernment. 

The privileges of thoſe in the upper ranks of life are, in 
this country, balanced hy the natural power and political pri 
vileges of thoſe in the lower. This is an obvious fact. N 
any thing, like univerſal fuffrage, would give tu the latter an 


exhorbitancy of power, which, as anciently at Rome and late» 


ly in France, they might firſt uſe to ruin their ſuperiors, and 
of which their leaders would then deprive them, 

It is evident, that were the government wholly repreſents- 
tive or elective, according to the plan of certain innovatorh 
the ill conſequences of univerſal ſuffrage would be more to he 
dreaded, than now that neither the Crown nor the Houſe of 
Lords are elective. For, upon that new plan, it would gin 
the lower claſs of the people, a power of compoſing the whole 
of the legiſlature of what men they ſhould chooſe, Lest 
their own good ſenſe, and the due influence and direction d 
their ſuperiors, and moved only by their natural ſenſe of jub 
tice, they would generally chooſe ſuch men as would maintal 
the intereſts of all ranks. But as this is never to be expected, 


whilit ambition and avarice occupy ſo much of the humes 
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+ we they would, as has ever been the caſe in popular ſtates, 
n of he illed by artful and deſigning men; and under the influence 
error concerning their rights, and of ill founded reſentment 
h % ſuppoſed wrongs, they would compoſe the whole legiſla- 
temp of thole very men who had deceived and mifled them. 


| 


| aſe leaders, like thoſe in ancient Rome and in modern 
aQingWFrance, would probably at firſt promiſe them Agrarian Lu tut, 
ten fatter them with the hope of Equality; for it has been ob- 
Wo ed, that thoſe are ever the molt liberal in their promiſcs, 
iſchieh Who never intend to fulſil them: They couid, indeed, deny 


t to em nothing in words, which they ſhould aik; for they could 

reſes What bot hllead them, and thwart their incliuations: They would 
he been go certain length in fulfilling their promiſes to favour 
he deccption: But whea they had vbrinly ſeated themſclves on 


he ſummit of power, at leaſt in their own imaginations, * 
Ae difficulties would then occur to them; their promiſes 
s un would apprar to them to have been raſh and injurious; “the 
it ca Wpaiſſardes, the cauaille, the meanelt of the people, muſt not 


te permitted any longer to interfere in matters of government, 
tall will be anarchy; the property of a country muſt go- 
eg it, elſe it caunvt be well governed; if the people will not 
ll git to what is for their benefit, they mult be compell- 
the ſtate muſt have diguity, and a certain degree of ſplen- 
re, eur mull be attached to the executors of the laws.” Tn this 
al pri» Waaner, the leaders of the people would change their appear» 
4 dee, their words, and the whole of their cunduct, after they 
changed the former rulers of the country and the form of 
e governaient. But thole changes would, to the people, be 
hanges only for the worſe. Strong deſire of reveage for in- 
ies and bloodſhed, the neceſſary concomitants of ſuch re- 
lutions, general indignation againſt deceit and treachery, 
od returning affection iu the people to their old ſuperiors, 
ould make their new ones jealous; jealouſy would make them 
ymanical; aud the people, after ſuffering all the miſeries of 
| give WW evolution, would fiud, when too late, that, inſtead of li- 
15 Wed aud mil governors, they had given themſelves arbitrary 
eft to Wd crucl maſters, | | | 
on of W Though the government, and all political connexion a- 
f jul- mgt men, were'diſſolved, and the people were to become 
ntl be fovercign”? (every man being malter or ſovereiga of him- 
ied, , which is all the ſovereignty that any unconneRed number 
men cau have) they vd wet retain their ſovereiguty for live 
| | | minutcs, 
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minutes. They would iuſtantly put themſelves, under he 


tion; and, therefore, as Mr De Lolme tells ns, the only 


fer it to be taken from them, And ſuch is the corrupti 
human nature, that, in the time of a revolution, they freq 


| people their malers, inſtruments which may be uſed tan 


their decrees, deitroy, or any how alter, the conſtitutiongh 


ſaid, in defence of the worſt conſtitation, that the 


ciety, from injuring anothierz it muſt prevent not only 


afford ſecurity to all. This is the characteriſſ ie exccllenge 
the Britiſh coaltitution, But, if univerſal ſuffrage 


rection of leaders, and theſe would be the ſovereign, Þ 
is in poſſible, that the people ſhould act but under ſome 


they ever make of their power is either to give it awayarintoler 


ly give their power to thoſe who abuſe it. | 

But let us ſuppoſe, ſor the ſake of argument, what 
was nor ever can be, that the people are neither corn 
nor miſled, nor any how influenced, by their leaders 
their leaders are but fimple ialtruments in the hands off 


purpoſe, without hurting thoſe who uſe them; then the 
ple would be left wholly to their own will; and if they hat 
preview of (ulfrage, they might, if they chooſed, mere 


ell honorary diſt inctions, and introduce, in ſo far as is poli 
equality in property and every other reſpect. For, if the 
ple were the ſovereign, what is there within the reach off 
natural power, which they would not have a conſtitut 
power of doing ? | - 

It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that though the privilege of 
frage were univerſal, it would never be uſe * by inferiog 
jure their 2 and it may, on as certain a foundation, 


will never abuſe the laws of it. But a conllitution, in « 
to be a good one, muſt preclude any deſcription of men wi 


but even tlie apprehenſion of wroags; in other words, it 


part of the conſtitution, the lower claſſes of the people my 
injure thoſe in the middle and higher, in the greatelt det 
Nor could ever the latter claſſes enjoy ſecurity under ſuch ac 
Ritution: They would be, as the ſame deſcription of men 
at one period, in the demociatical government of A 
conſtantly under the reign of terror. What has been 
ſufficient to ſhew, that univerſal ſuffrage cannot be one a 
riglits of the men of this country, and much leſs a go 
. repreſentative or elective. 

The words, /iberty and «quality, have- been joined together 
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I and converſation, in ſuch a manner as if the things 


oy them, were mutually deprudent, or as if the one 
der et fa bſiſt without the other. But it was formerly 


u. that, beſides the ot her evils that would attend the in- 
ſome on of an equality of property, the maintaining of ſuch 
ic only Welty would lay men under reitraints the moit unreaſonable 
way orintolerable, and wholly inconſiſtent with liberty. It has 


teen ſhewn in this letter, that equality of ſullrage in the 
m of members of the Houſe of Commons, would pive 

rt, of the nation, an immediate power of enflaving 
what der, and moſt probably in the event, to one junto * 
a power of euſlaving the whole, lt may be added, 
z continuation of the ſame proceſs would, as happened in 

make one of theſe leaders a deſpot, and give the reſt 
aller. Whether, therefore, by equality, we underttand 


of property or of ſuffrage, both ſoris of it are incompati» 
i Liberty. | 


x eaſy for ſpeculative men, to imagine things that never 
ation; he realized, Madmen are ſaid to have a peculiar talent in 


rrup Ac 


is e. And ſometimes the former fort is as much the 
if thee of their own imaginations as the latter. But /berty and 


ch of in either of the ſenſes above, are two ſtates of men, 
un in this country, would be repugnaiſt to cach other, 

þ could not ſubſiſt together. | | | 
ge f | _ > 
riors io | | EK. | 
dation. — 1 
the 3 | | Fog 
„ in of LETTER XXV, 
men in | | 
ly herſal Suffrage is not a Right of the Men of this CouutryÞ, 


cllenge Farm *, | N 
HAT univerſal ſuffrage is not a tight, and ought not 


e 
ple wa to be a privilege, of the prople of this conntry, is evi- 
it ae dom the preceding letters. But as ſome have claimed it 


nete lege on the ground of right, it may be proper to thew,- 
men more particular manner, that it is not, in auy ſenſe of _ 
lem, a right of the people. | * 3 
„ not a right, to which they can lay claim by any thing 
one a precedent or uſage, For there is not, in the hittory of 
see the preceding letters on the Rights of Men. 
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this country, any vetlige of its having ever been their piii 
During the Saxon monarchy, and for a long period after 
it is clear from the hiſtory of the conntry, that the lower 
es of the people were bondmen or villains, whe were reprel 
ed by their pO and that no deſcription of the people 
any repreſentation of their own chooſing till the reign of Þ 
ward the firſt, or the regency of the rf of Leiceſter, © 
It is not one of their natural righis. For, if by nati lie e 
rights, we underſtand thoſe rights which belong to 'men de 
what has been, though erroneouſly, called a ſtate of nauα² et 


or conſidered as unconnected individuals, living without go beg 
ment or political inftitutions, univerſal ſuffrage cannot be ture 
mong thoſe rights. For how can a man haxe a right to mot 


thing in a flate in which the thing itſelf neither has, are de! 
| have, exiſtence ? The right to univerſal ſuffrage, ſuppoſing * 

to be really a right, can commence only from the time that 0 
begin to live together as members of the ſame civil ſocie 
Prior to thet, it can have no exiſtence any more than a chi er 


which may be born a hundred years hence, can have right Wee 
fore it begin to exiſt, e 
Neither is it a natural right, ſuppoſing, that, by natunfi- #®Y 
rights, we underſland thoſerights, with which a man is bon 1 
which are inherent in his nature or per ſon, and which are H that 
ſary to his ſecurity, as an individual. The natural rights of h bag 
in this ſenſe of the term \ which ſeems to be the proper one) af 3. 
thoſe rights which ſublilt in their perſons; ſuch as the "gh of ſc 
to the limbs and members of the body, and the faculties o obta 
mind, the right to the free and innocent uſe of them, the right ter 
to ſecurity and of courſe to the means of enjoying lecurity, M tile] 
is, the right to defend oves ſelf againſt injury, But it dn 90n 
ther ſecurity, nor is it among the means of obteining or e ehe 
ing ſecurity. It would give one part of the commune ge 
power of injuring another in all their intereſts; but it ina Pre 
neceſſary to any part of the community (as the fact unden dazu 
bly ſhews} for the preſervation of any thing, which they cy ene 
call their own, For whatever a man may call his own, wk N 
ther life, liberty, or property, is, in this country, ſecured of m 
him, almoſt in a degree of perfection, by the exiſting ani their 
but would be rendered wmſccure, intringed, violated, della fuffr 
ed, by univerſal ſuffrage. It is not, therefore, in any f in a 
of the term, among the natural rights of meu. MF heal: 
Neither is it among their civil rights, that is, among tony} pove 
by ES right natic 
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Al rights of men are thoſe which belong to them iu their py. 


+ ther; and, therefore, in ſociety, they have a puitical right pre- 


| fuffrage among thete rights. For the direct tendency, and, 
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fights which belong to them es private members of civil ſocie- 
ty, or as ſubjeAs of government; that is, all thoſe thin 
which belong to them as individuals, after rendering to the 
xernment, which protects them, what is Wes 1 
Laſtly, it is not among their political rig The politi- 


he capacity, in their relation to the ſtate, or as members 
the body politic. Now, as the chief end of all political ſos 
ciety is to preſerve to men in ſociety, thoſe rights which he · 
long, to them out of it z and next to that, to improve their na · 
ture, to ameliorate their condition, and, in a word, to pro- 
mote their happineſs j we have no other way of knowing what 
ne their political rights, than referring them tothoſe euds or 
d6gns of ſociety, Whatever ſerves to obtain or promote 
thoſe ends, is their right; whatever has a contrary tendency, 
though in the ſmalleſt degree, is nat their right. Now uni- 
verſal ſulfrage does not, in any degree, ſerve, nor is it at all 
neceſſary, to promote thoſe ends j but, on the contrary, were 
it to become the privilege of the people, it would, more thau 
any thing elſe that can be deviſed, counteract them, | 
The firſt, the chief defign of civil or political ſociety js, 
that men may enjoy ſecurity in the poſſeſſion of all that be- 
lng to them. — 5 they have a right to out of ſocie- 
ty; and, therefore, they have a right to it in ſociety, Out 
of ſociety, they have a natural right to uſe all the juſt means of 
obtaining ſecurity, juſt ſo tar as Nev are neceſſary, and no far» 


eiſely of the ſame extent to uſe the fame means. But as 
no man, out of ſociety, has a right to do what would injure ano» 
other, neither has any man, ia ſociety, a right to what would 
give hima power of injuring others. But univerſalſuffrage would 
give one part of the political ſociety of this country, a power of 
injuring another in almoſt any degree. It is not, therefore, 
one of the political rights of the men of this country. 
Neither, if we are to judge of what are the political rights 
of men, by their tendency to improv? their nature, ameliorate 
their condition, and promote their happineſs, is univerſal 


in a high degree, the effect, of it, would be to injure their 
health, uuderſtandiog, end fortunes; to introduce general 
poverty; to create civil diflenſions; and, in ſhort, to produce 
national miſery. By FF TL 1 
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la a ſociety of men, that is either innocent and virtuous 
or of which the members are, at leaſt, nearly upon a le 
with regard to the poſſeſſion of riches, uaiverſal ſuffrage would 
probably produce no ill conſequences; and, as it might he 
neceſſary to the ſecurity of its members, that the right of ſuf 
frage ſhould be either widely diffuſed or univerſal, it would he 
their right in ſo far as it would be neceſſary, If they were 
innocent and virtuous, they would neither corrupt, nor be 
corrupted. If they were equal as to riches, though far fron 
being perfectly innocent and virtuous, there would be none 
that would have any conſiderable influence (at leai# of a cor 
rupt kind) over another; for they would not have the meam 
of corruption. In ſuch ſociety, therefore, there would be 
little to fear from intrigue; from corruption, from the avarice 
of ſome, and the ambition of others. But the men of our 
+ groan ſociety are neither innocent and virtuous, nor equal 
is to riches. Though not more vitious, perhaps, than in 
any former period, they are yet far from being ſo innocent 
and virtuous as to fit them for univerſal ſuffrage. 

Political laws muſt correſpond to the characters and cir. 
cumſtances of the men, for whom they are intended, With 
out ſuch a correſpondence, they muſt be bad laws; and, ia 
_— as they have ſuch a correſpondence, they are good, 
In Sparta, where all the free men were nearly equal in their 
circumſtances, and where there were no means of corruption, 
every freeman, at the age of thirty, was confidered as fit to 

ive his vote in the aJembly of the freemen. This was, per⸗ 

aps, neceſſary for the ſecurity of all; and there was no dan» 
from corrupt influence or bribery. For the ſame reaſon, 
the right of ſuffrage may be more widely diffuſed in America 
than in Britain, and more diffuſed in ſoine of the lates of A% 
merica, than in others. Vermont, perhaps, if any of them 
are fitted for univerſal ſuffrage, is fitter than moſt others, be. 
_Gauſe there the people ſeem to be moſt on a level. But, in 
this country, where men are extremely unequal in point of 
riches, influence, and hunours ; where that inequality ſerves 
the moſt beneficial purpoſcs z where the deſtruction of it 
would be attended with the worlt of conſequences; univerſal 
ſuffrage would be productive of the molt terrible evils. 

Upon the whole, univerſal ſuffrage is not, in any ſenſe of 
the word right, a right of the men of this country. It is not 
their right in conſequence of any precedent, or uſage in for- 


no other way, The people of this count 


| theirs, The great, therefore 
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mer times. Tt is not one of their natural rights: For it 
is not among thoſe rights which belong to men in a ſuppoſed 
late of nature, that is, out of ſociety, becauſe it can have 
zo exiſtence but in ſociety; Neither is it among thoſe rights 
with which every man is born, that is, among their perſon» 
al or inherent rights. It is not among their civil rights, that 
is, thoſe rights which belong to them as private members ol 
civil ſociety; for it is no part either of their poſſeſſions, pro» 
perty, perſons, or individual or private liberty. It is not as 
mang their political rights: For the only role, by which we 
can determine what theſe rights are, is the fitneſs of any pri- 
ilege, power, or inſtitution, to afford to all the members of 
fociety, firlt, and chiefly, ſecurity in the innacent uſe of all 
their private or abſolute rights; and, ſecondly, to improve, fo 
far as can be done by political inſtitutions, their condition and 
character. But, in this country, univerſal ſuffrage, intead 
of ording ſecurity te all, would render the condition of all, 
but eſpecially of the rich, inſecure. . It is not neceſſary t 
the ſecurity of any; and its efſes would be deſſ ruct ion and 
miſery. Inſtead, therefore, of being among the rights e 
the men of this country, it would, if conferred on them, be 
among the greateſt wrongs which they can ſuffer, | 
muſt now take the liberty of afficaring, that a certain ine · 
quality in political power is the right of the men af this 
country, becauſe neceſſary to their ſecurity agd welfare, 
(ut of ſociety, men have a right to ſccurityz and, therefa 
in ſociety, they hae the ſame right, Out of ſociety, they 
have a 1ight to uſe all the means neceſſary tv enjoy ſecurity, 
in every way not injurioug to others; and, therefore, in {a- . 
tiety, they have a right to uſe the ſame means in the fame 
ways, But the means of enjoying ſecurity in ſociety, are 
the privileges of its members, its laws, forms; magiſtrates, 
and officers ot all kinds; and all theſe they haye a right ta, 
in kind and meaſure, juſt as they afford ſecurity to all, and in 
are, aud, ſo lo 
as we continue a trading nation, ever mult be, very une qug 
with regard to riches: The honours of the ſtate are of. the 
greatelt uſe, and ought, therefore, to be continued : But the 
riches, rank, and honours of ſame, are o. je of envy to - 
thers; Thoſe, therefore, require greater power to defend 
their rights, than the lower claſſes of the people, to defend 
and thaſe ju or above the mig · 
83 N dle 
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than thofe in the lower. They are, therefore, entitled either 
to vote in national affairs themſelves, or to appoint repreſen» 
tatives ; whilſt thoſe below them are entitled to do; neither, 
becauſe ſuch a privilege might be uſed to injure their ſuper 
ors. The giving of a vote in public affairs, and ail political 
laws and forms, are the means or iaſtruments, which men ig 
ſociety uſe for their defence; and they are their rights in {@ 
far only as they are neceſſary to their — Beyond this, 
they ceaſe to be the means of defence, and become offenfive 
weapons, But univerſal ſuffrage, in the hands of the people 
of this country, would be a weapon fatal, not only to the ſe- 
curity and happincſs of thoſe in the higher ranks, but to 


leaſt ſhadow of its being their right. | 
_ Have the people they, in the lower claſſes, no political 
- rights? Yes. All thole who have no right in chooſing 3 
member to the Houſe of Commons, have yet, ( what to them, 
conſidering their numbers, is equivolent to it) a right of com- 
municating their thoughts to one another and to the whole 
nation in eveiy innoccut way; @ right of exprefling their opt» 
ion, in the lame way, of all public affairs; and a right of 
2 in the fame way, the King aud both Houſes of 
rliament. Theſe are their political rights; and with theſe 
they form a balance to the political power of thoſe in the up- 
per ranks. Tn this balance, conlifis the true pulitical equaldy 
of rich aud poor; and whilit this balance is preſerved, as 
it now is, eu man will be cqual to another in the Iecure enjoys 
ment of what bxlougs to him, as an individual. 
Whilſt the people enjoy their preſent political rights, they 
are ſpectators of thoſe who manage their iatereſls, ſpectatots, 
who, with thoſe who are either in oppoſition to Miniltry of 
independent, will never fail, ſooner or later, to correct thole 


aſſigned them. But univerſal ſuffrage would make the pco- 
ple themſelves in a great mraſure actors in the national drama. 


public errors; parties would be converted into factions; and 
the {word of civil war would he uſed to do that, which, at pre» 
fent, is done Ly the expreſſion of the public mind. ; 

The political rightsof the people have neither in this country, 
nor any other, been, for any long period, ſlationary. They hate 
. | s fluctuarcdy 


dle "ranks have need of greater power to defend their righty | 


thoſe of the people themſelves. There is, theretore, uot the | 


who act in public, ſhould they err in performing the part 


There would be no neutral perſons to obſerve and correct | 
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usted, and, in a certain degree, perhaps, muſt ſuQuate« 
They are their rights only whilft they conduce to their own. 
ſeeurity, and that of the reif of the community. But uni- 
werfal ſuffrage, though it were made the legal privilege of 
the people, never can be their right; becauſe there neyer can 
be a period in the duration of this country, whilſt things re- 
main in any degree, like what they are, in which it would 
not be injurious to one part of the community, and ryigous 
to the whole. | | ler 
It is certainly not efſeatial to the canftitutian of this coun» 
try, that we ſhould have ſeptennial rather than triennial par- 
laments. The conſtitution was the ſame, except ſome im- 
ements, when we had triennial parliaments; and it might 
the ſame, were it not for thuſe improvements, though.we 
had them again. There was the beſt reaſon for changing 
them from triennial into ſeptennial. There ſcems io he a ſimi» 
hr reaſon for continuing them ſuch. Should that reaſon 
teaſe to exiſt, and ſhould it appear to be the ſenſe, nat of a 
party, but of the nation, that triennial parliaments, all things 
maturely conſidered, are, upun the whole, preferable to ſep» 
tennial, there is not the leaſt doubt, that the former ſort 
would be voted into a law. Why? Becauſe it would be ſup- 
poſed to conduce to the public good, which, though not ale 
ways immediately, has yet, in the event of debate and party« 
content ion, ever prevailed, in this country, over all private 
conſideratiuns. For the truth of this affirmation, and the in» 
ferences to be drawn from it with regard to changing the du - 
rtion of Parliaments, as ſhall be molt conducive to the. pub» | 
lic good, I appeal, not to any fingle acts of parliament {for 
it is natural for mankind to err] but to the general tendency 
of parliamentary buſineſs, to the hiſtory of CS country, and 
tothe excellence (whatever it may be) of the conſtitution; 
which is not a work of nature or af chance, but af thelegiſla» 
ture of this country in former periods; of a legiſlat are which 
had mo than the preſent, nor more rights to 
protect. | 
But though the duration of parliaments may be lengthened 
or abridged, as ſhall conduce to the public good, we are nut, 
therefore, under a neceſſity of altering the ſlate of ſuffrage 
ſo as to make it univerſal. This I mention, becauſe wnijzer/al 
ſuffrage and annual parliaments have been coupled in writings and 
ducuurſe, as if we could not „ 


. 


If annual parliaments ſhould hecome neceſſary, I am perſuades 
ed from ſecing in the hiſtory of the country, the gradual prov 
greſs which has, even to the preſent day, been occaſionally 
made in all things which benefit the country, that we ſhall 
obtain even them: But as univerſal ſuffrage never can be 6 
ceſſary for the general 40 but conſtantly injurious to ity 
it never can be expected. | 

The reaſon given by Judge Blackſtone, why many are e 
cluded from votiag in the election of a member to the Houle 
of Commons is, that they are in ſa mean a condition that 
they have no will of their on.“ This reaſon is a permanent 
one, Did ſuch men poſſeſs this privilege, they would be igs 
ſtruments in the hands of rich, popular, artful, and defigning 
leaders, for ſubverting the eftabliſhed power and ſetting up 
the power of ſuch leaders. They would become habituated 
to fide with different leaders. Thoſe leaders, each in his turg, 
would make uſe of them in injuring ane another, and condu& 
them only to ſlavery. The people would loſe their privileges, 
they would loſe the inclination to uſe their wills as they ought, 
they would loſe at laſl even the ſenſe of that juſl liberty which 
they now enjoy, and fall into an invincible ſtupidity with re. 
gard to their rights. This was the condition to which Rome 
was brought by her leaders. When Scylla thought of te. 
ſtoring Rome to her liberty, that unhappy city was incapable 
of that bleſſing. She had only the feeble remains of virtue, 
which were continually diminiſhing: inſtead of being rouſed 
out of her lethargy by Ceſar, Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, 
1 Nero, Domitian, ſhe rivetted every day her chains; if the 

| ſtruck ſome blows, her aim was at the tyrant, but not at the 
1 uſurpat ion . This was the condition to which their leaders 
||| cunduRtcd the people in the democracy of Athens. This is - 

| the condition to which Frarce has been tending fince the e. 
volution. Thie muſt be the condition of the people in all 
{ ' eountries, where there is great inequality in riches and influ- 
ence, and where the diſtribution of political power is not in 
ſuch proportion as to prevent, in ſuch a manner as is done in 
this country, any deſcription of men from gaining an aſcets + 


[ 

dant. 

| I hall cloſe the whole cf what has been ſaid on this ſubjeR- 
with . quotation from the celebrated preficent Monteſquicly 


whoſe great krowledge of the nature of legiſlation bas 4 


"Pp 


_ U of Lawn, b. c. 3. 


funds; 

prov cb, though it is meant only to ſhew why the Lords ought 
nally is have a greater ſhare in the legiſlature, than the Commons, 
(hall il, by a parity of reaſon, ſhew why ſome of the Commons 
e to vote in chooſing a member of the Houſe of Com- 
0 its , whilft others are excluded from voting. 


always perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, riches, or ho- 
bun: but were they to be confounded with the common 


wh}, the common {iberty would be their ſlavery, and they 
would have no intereſt in ſupporting. it, as moſt of the popu- 
krreſolutions would be againſt them. The ſhare they have, 
therefore, in the legiſlature, ought to be in proportion toe their 
ated aber advantages in the ſtate; which happens only when they 


urn rm a body that has a right to check the licentiouſneſs of the | 


du people, as the people have a right to oppoſe any encroachment 
# theirs .“ | es ERIN | 


hich 8 1 Spirit o! Laws, b. 17. K. 6, 


. A an” 
| him the name of the legiſlator of nations ; © quotation, * 


la ſuch a ate,” ſaith be, ſpeaking of Englan4, there 


„and to have only the weight of a fiagle vote, like the - 
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REPRESENTATION, | 
LETTER xXXV {| 
Obfervations on the Preſent State of our Repreſentation, 


CounTRYMEN, 1 | RR | 
N a civil ſociety ſuch as ours, it is not only neceffary, that 
the legiſlative power ſhould be ſhared by a king, lords, 
and commons, but that the repreſentatives of the laſt branch 
of that power ſhauld be choſen, not by all the peoyle indife 
eriminately, but by a certain number of them, duly qualified, 
Thoſe who are thus qualified, ele& the members of the Houſe 
of Commons. But theſe members, after being thus elected, 
are the repreſentatives, not of their electors or conſtitueuts on- 
ly, but of the whole body of the people. They are as really 
the repreſentatives of a man who is not worth a groat, or e. 
ven of a pauper, as of the richeſt landed proprictor. This 
may, — — to ſome, appear a bold affertion; and yet, f 
believe, it may be made plainly evident, 

The repreſentatives of the people in the Houſe of Commons 
are not the repreſentatives —— part of the kingdom more 
than of any other, They are, indeed, ſaid to be members 
for the teſpective places, which have choſen them; but 2 
are not, on that account, more the repreſentatives of thelſt 

laces, than of any other. Collected together, they form one 
— which is the repreſentation of all the places in the 
kingdom. And as they are the repreſentatives of ali the 


places, ſo are they the repreſentatives of every individual, in 


the whole realm. This is evident from the nature of the hw 
ſineſs, which comes before them. That buſineſs is, not of 4 
particular, but general nature, It is the buſineſs, not of one 
deſcription of men in ſocicty, hut of the whole. It is the 
butueſs, not of their contituents only, but of the nation at 


large, When they vote tor any law, which has a tendency to 
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lente the perſons, or property, of all, ſuch- as the late bill 
4% for the more eaſy and ſpeedy recovery of ſmall debts; or 


to promote the fiſheries, agriculture, manufacture, or com- 


merce; it is evident, that, as they act for the benefit of all, 
znd in the buſineſs uf all, they are the repreſentatives of all. 

he end,“ ſys Fudge BlackHone, ſpeaking of a member 
of Parliament, * the end of his coming thither (to Parliament) 
s not particular, but general; not barely to advantage his 
conſtituents, but the common wealth; to adviſe his majeſt y 
as appzars from the writ of ſummons) de communi confilia 
fuer n:gotiis guibuſdam arduis et urgentibus, regem flatum et 
dyenfiouem regui Anglia et eccl ſis concernentibus. And there- 
fore he is not bound, like a deputy in the united pro» 
viaces, to conſult with, or take the advice, of his conflitnents 


won aay particular point, ualeſs he himſelf thinks it proper 


orprudent ſo to do“.“ 

As the members of the Houſe of Commons are the repre- 
ſentatives of all places in the Kingdom, and as the buſineſs 
which they manage is, in a greater, or leſ degree, the bu» 
eſs of every luhject, their cunlituents have no right or claim 
whatever to enſoin them to vote in any certain way rather 


than another; neither is it their duty to vote according to the 


ſeaſe of their conſtituents, ualeſs that ſenſe coincide with 
their own. They are, indeed, bound to hear their couſlitu - 
ents; nay, it is their duty, I thould preſume, in ordinary caſes, 
to take all proper Reps to Know their minds, as well as tu ins 
form — with regard to all particular buſinels, which 
comes before them; but when they have learned what is the 
minds of their conſtituents, aud collected all proper informa» 


don on any ſubject to be confidered by them, it is then as 


much their duty to vote without any partial reſpe& to conſti- 


luents, but ſimply according to their own judgment and the 


dictates of their own cunſciences. 
For, were not the repreſentatives of the people at liberty 


thus to vote in all buſineſs that comes before them, the inten- 


tion of their wi in parliament would, in a great meaſure, 
be frultrated; and the goverament, initead of being, in a 


bigh degree, repreteatative, would become almnat twnply de- 


mocratical. "The artful politician, who withed to carry any 


point, inſtrad of applying himſelf to the judgment aud cane. 
dur of the repreſentatives of the people in the Houſe of 
| Common 


* Blackſtune's Commentaries, v. 1. p- 159. 
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Commons, would refort to the leaders in the counties and} 
roughs; he would gain them, and ſo gain his cauſe in Path 
ment. | | | 

When once the power of the people is delegated to 
ſenratives, it muſt be holly delegated. Theſe repreſentathy 
muſt have 2 power, not of doing what is wrong, or une 
tutional, but a diſcretionary power of doing every thing g 
fiſtent with the confiitution and the intereſt of the 
They may ſometimes, indeed, in cor junction with the Cre 
and the Lords, have a power of ſuſpending the conflituth 
al laws, and even of altering the conſtitution, But the ex 
ciſe of this extraordinary power is to be meaſured by the g 
ceffity of the cife, by 2 necefſity created by the ſeeurity, 
other advantage, of the nation; the preſervation of which 
curity, and the promoting of which advantage, ave the fi 
intention of their being repreſentatives And when this g 
traordicary power is directed by the nceefity of the eaſe, th 
uſe of it, either in ſuſpending the conſtitutional laws, or 
tering the conflitution, is not unconſtitutional, but find 

. conſtitutional, becaufe provided for, and allowed, by 
fundamental laws of the conttitution, end the practice of 
legiſſatue in all periods; a practice, which, when beneſſen 
in ſome caſes, 1 the conſtitution, and, in all caſes, *t 
plains and confirms it, | 

A diferetionary power, therefore, not a power of doing” 
what is wrong, but a power of doing whatever the ſceurt. g. 
and good of the nation may, in their judgment, requi 
they muft poſſeſs, Thus far the power of the people wil 

be wholly alienated, or made their repreſentatives, during 

their continuance in office, elfe, beſides other miſchiefs, 
the arts of popular leaders would be made uſe of to influence 
the people, who would make their repreſentatives ouly if 
mere mauths or organs of vuting their opinions, and frequent 
ly the mere tools of demagogues. In this manner, were! 

people miſled and abuſed at Rome. By theſe arts, did 

two Gragghi, tribunes or repreſentatives of the people, We 

erſſively periſh, after being deſerted by that very people, whk 
cauſe they maintained f. NS | 


+ As the people are, in the laft place, the fole means of transfermagy 

ower, they ever have been made uſe of, in ſame way, for this pure 

the governments of Athens and Rome. in which they vuted perſon 

ly iu ttanſ-cl ing public bufinels, they were @ mob, aud. were iu 
tuamun 
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As the huſineſa, therefore, tranſacted in the Houſe of Com- 
ns. is the buſineſs of all, and as its members have, and 
af have, a diſcretionary power of doing what is right and 
ic the advantage of the nation, they are, though choſen by 
certain number of the people, not the repreſentatives of that 
amber only, but of the whole, 

The ambiguity of language occaſions error here, as in 
any other caſez, The term r is uſed in two 
erent ſenſes. It ſignifies a perſon, who is choſen by ano- 
xr, and who acts for, or in the room of, that other; and if 
bis were the amy ſenſe of the term, the members of the 
WHouſe of Commons would be the repreſentatives of their 
Wont tuents only. But this is not the only ſenſe of the term; 
either is it the ſenſe, in which it ought to be underſtood, 
hen applied ta this branch of the legiſlature, It ſignifies 


fp ene who lands in the room or ſtead of anather, and who - 


& for that other, though not choſen or appointed by him tu 
bo ſo, Thus, a parent acts for an infant child or minor, and 
his repreſeatative, though not choſen by him, not only in 
aptiſn, but in 2 great variety of other affairs, in which the 
wreſcatativn of the pareat or his agency for his child is ab- 
- | ſolutely 
multuary and violent manner againſt thoſe who ruled. In large cities, 
ch as London and Paris, they have been uſed nearly in the ſame man- 
xr, to cffe& the ſame purpoſes. In the long parliament, their leaders 
> Wncouraged chem to am againſt King Charles the firſt, by petitions, which 
"vere graciouſly recrived by them, though preſented by apprentices, por - 
women, and even b:g;zrs; and by other proceedings of a tumul- 
kind. It is curious to obſerve how cloſely the leaders of the peo- 


ein France followed the Engliſh demagogues, when they wanted to 


ert the power of their king, and to eſtabliſh their own. They dif- 


| chicfly in this, that the Ergliſh demagogues pretended they had 


e e inter eſt of liberty and religion in view; the French, the eſtabliſhmene 
if liberty and equality. hoch agreed in pretending the good of the 


ple, and in the means uſed bythem toaccomplith their real deſigns. But 


is as curious to remark, that when the popular leaders in either coun- 
ry had uſed the people in eſtabliſhing their owa power, they diſmiſſed 
em, aud laid them under the greateſt reſtraints, Even though they 
Wd been what they pretended, patriots, they would have been under a 
veceſſi-y of prohibiting he people from interpoſing in affairs of govern- 
mear, ſo as to intimidate, or influence, their governonys; for where 


there is ſuch interpoſition, there can be no goverament, When power is 


uſed by thoſe, to whom it is entruſted, the inrerpoſition of the ſub- 
ck will then be as uſeful as in ordinary caſ:s it is hurtful. The neceſli- 


OY of the cafe will determine the kind and degree of fuch interpeſitionz 


ben it js according to that necellity, it is a duty. But no ſuch he- 
oy de in As contre, | Www We 
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ſolutely neceſſary for the gocd of the latter. Thu 
wives are repreſeuted by their huſbands; and the female fat 
general, by the male All theſe are the repreſentativg 
the perſons for whom, or in behalf of whom, they tray 
- buſineſs, without ary deputation, And, in the ſame 


— —̃˖O— 


ner, are the members of the Houſe of Commons the regs «9 

ſentatives of the whole body of the people, though choleneſÞ,cc : 

deputed by a part, | all ( 

If it Should be aſked what right repreſentatives have ti vort 

for thoſe, who have not appointed them, it may be anſwer of i! 

the right which every man has of benefiting every other, or of df («nts 

No man ever queſtions the right of the parent tu cf t. 

preſent, or act for, the child in all things beneficial to th wwe 

| ter; and ſuch is the right of the members of our parliame It 
nt to repreſent that part of the people, which has not chi ae 
| them. That every perſon ſhould be repreſented in all the pare 
fairs of that community of which he is a member, and ther, 

which he ſhares, in ſome degree, the advantages and diſadnalf ot «| 

tages, all will acknowledge to be, not only fair and eg me 

hut a benefit and a right, But as univerſal ſuffrage would ges 


every way detrimental both to rich and poor, there is no g 
way of conferring on all this benefit or privilege of being 
preſented with ſecurity and advantage, but by limiting bi 
frage within certain convenient bounds, or, in other wards 
by requiring certain reaſonable qualifications in the electon i mon 
repreſentatives. And if ſuffrage be thus limited, there mul geit 
be ſome of the community repreſented by thoſe whom the the 
have not choſen to repreſent them. In ſhort, all have the 
right to be well repreſented; but this right never could dF mun 
enjoyed, were all to chooſe their —— Ty 
therefore, of the whole, being duly, that is, conveniently 
qualified (as they reſpect the reſt) mult be the ſole coalti 


ents of a repreſentation that is to benefit the whole. Ho 

Even thoſe who coiitend for univerſal ſuffrage, are not i (of 
its being, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, univerſal. The if 1 
exclude, from the right of luff ade, all minors and fer thar 
Poſſibly, if aſked their reaſon for ſuch excluſion, they vel 'rich 
reply (and 1 ſhould imagine jultly) that the admitting e mor 
them as voters, would be attended with confuſion, tum of | 
and much miſchief, and that they are ſufficiently well as 1 
fented by majors and males, with whom, they are, in ſon” and 


way conneaed, Ihe very ſame, or ſimilar, reaſons why | 
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Thug ty the excluſion of many of thoſe, who are majors, from 
nale i coaſiag their repreſentatives in Parliament; and therefore all 
ntatie en muſt be repreſented in the ſame way that thoſe, who are 
ii univerſal ſuffrage, would have females aud minors to be 
3 Wrepreſented. | . | 


Neither are we to apprehend, that this repreſentation is 
bot a good one, becauſe not choſen by all. An election by 
all (as we have already ſeen) would be productive of the 
worlt effects. But as 4 affairs of infants and minors, and 


choſen 


ave to 


anſwerdlF ef the female ſex, are ſufficiently well taken care of by pa- 
or of rents, aud by the other ſex, fo the affairs of the whole bod 
nt io of the people may be, and really are, well managed, though 
10 the ue managers of them are choſen only by a part. 

arliame It will be here replied, that the reaſon why the affairs of 


infants and minors are faithfully and well managed by their 
parents, and thoſe of females, by the other ſex, is, that 
there is a certain common intereſt, which makes ihe buſineſs 
of the repreſentatives and the repreſented, in a manner, the 
fame. It is true; nd this is the reaſon why the repreſenta- 
tives of all the people in this ifland muſt, in general, be pov 7 
and faithful.repreſentatives. It is becauſe the intereſt of the 
wmeaneſt perſon in the kingdom is, in a great meaſare, their 
ung uu intereſt, ag ' 74.4 
aun very individual, whatever intereſt he may have in com- 
econ mon with others, has yet au intereſt that is peculiarly and in 
ere mung divifibly his; and, therefore, we find, that, notwithſtandi 
om ne the cloſeneſs of connexion between the parent and the child, 
| have the former has ſometimes injured the latter. But the com- 
could | munity of intereſt between the. parent and child is ſuch, 
either from mutual affe ction or mutual advantage, that, in 
N. the parent does more for the child than for himſelf, 
ut, in certain caſes, the connexion between a member of the 
Houſe of Commons and the meaneſt of the people, is more 
doſe, the intereſt of both theſe parties mare common, and, 
if I may be allowed the tn, more the ſame intereſt, 
than that between the parent and child. For example, the 
richeſt commoner, whether a member of the Houſe'of Com- 
mons, or an eleQtor, is as much a ſubj:& as the meaneſt man 
of our political ſociety; be is as much ſuhject to the laws, 
as liable to be injured in his perſon or property by bad laws, 
and conſequently as much intereſted to repeal ſuch laws, and 
11 to enact good ones. Here there is, between the members of 
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is ſtill the ſame. 
men than the members of the Houſe of Commons, it is on. 
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Parliament and the meaneft ſubject, a certain community @ 
rather ſameneſs af intereſt, which never can be divided g 
ſeparpted, ſo long as the members of parliament continue 
ſubjects, and ſo long as the power of the Crown is ſuch as to 
enable it to act independently in the execution of the laws. 
The ſame community of intereſt with regard to taxes 
wars, and all thoſe things which affect the property of the 
ſubject, might be ſhewn to ſubſiſt between the members of 
the Houſe of Commons and the people of all ranks, whether 
conſtituents of that houſe or not. There is not a farthing of 
national expence, which may increaſe the · taxes, that does not 
affect them proportionally with the meaneſt of the ' people; 
For if taxes are raiſed, they are raiſed in an equal proportion; 
In time, the incomes of all are raiſed, or, (which ſeldom or 
erhaps never happens) at worſt, their expences diminiſhed, 
in the ſame proportion; And thus the relative condition of all 
If taxes bear harder on any deſeription of 


thoſe, whoſe incomes cannot be raiſed, at leaſt, in proportion 
to the riſe of taxes. It is not on the merchant, the manufae- 
turer, or the labourer, Theſe men have, in all paſt times 


found means to raiſe their incomes in proportion to the riſe of 


taxes; and no doubt they will find means of doing it in all 
times to come, ſhould there be a neceſſity of impoſirg freſh 
taxes; though there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, that 
the period is faſt approaching, when, inflead of impoſin 
new taxes, the old ones wili be repealed, and the — 
debt, though great, liquidated by an operation ſlow, perhapy, 


put certain in its effects. However, as the intereſt of ever 


member of parliament, with regard to laws and taxation, is 


of the ſame kind with that of every ſubje&, they cannot, in. 


theſe reſpects, betray the intereſt of the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple, without betraying their own. | 

It is not impoſſible, indeed, for a man under flrong temp- 
tation, to betray, for the ſake of temporary and peculiar 
motives, his own intereſt, in certain reſpects, as well as that 
of the people. Thus, we ſee men, for the ſake of a mo- 
mentary gratification, betray their own intereſt in all re ſpectig 


forfeit their peace of mind, their good name, their health, 


their fortune. Such things are owing to the currupt ion or 


imperfeQion of human nature; and if men will betray that» 


intereſt which is their own, iadiviſibly and peculiarly their 
EE own, 
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wn, it is not to be expected, but they will, from motives 
of a ſimilar kind, be lefs faithful, than they ought to be, in 
king care of thoſe intereſts, which are leſs theirs, becauſe 
hare! by others. But no form of government, no mode of 
ecting repreſentatives, can whally prevent ſuch inſtances of 
vant of attention, or unfaithfulneſs, in repreſentatives; be · 
cauſe the fault, either is nor, or, at leaſt, may not he, in a- 
wy political conſtitution, but in human nature. Univerſal 
ſuffrage and a republican form of government, initead of leſ- 
ſening, would only increaſe this ground of complaint; be- 
uſe the former would increaſe corruption, and renderitin a 
manner neceſſary; and becauſe the latter would, is a great 
meaſure, dellroy that community of intereſt between the peo- 
ple and their repreſentatives, which the greatneſs, the indivi- 
bbility, and permanency, of the executive power in our go- 
wnment, have happily eſtabliſhed, Belides, undue influence, 
wifing either from hope or fear, and corruption, have ever 
prevailed more in republics, and, from the want of a fuffici+ 
ently great and ſtable authority in the rulers in ſuch govern. 
ments, ever muſt prevail more, than in a government fo con- 
lituted as ours; in which the ſolid weight of authority ſup- 
plies, in a great meaſure, rhough by no means wholly, the 
phce of 1 and renders corruption bn the part of the 
Crown, unneceſſary. | 

Much declamation there has been concerning the influence 
of the Crown on the repreſentatives of the people in Parlia» 
ment as well as others out of Parliament: But if ary man 
vill conſider the danger, in which this country has been, with- 
in theſe few years, and the oppoſition in Parliament even in 
the time of that danger, he will he apt to think, that the in- 
fuence of the Crown, inſtead of being diminiſhed, ought to 
be augmented, It does not appear, that that influence, 
whatever it may be, has been unduly uſed. There is not a 
war, perhaps, in which, we have been engaged for this century 
pait, which has not, at its commencement at leaſt, been a war 
of the people, or a war of ſuch of them as were well informed, 
independent, and impartial, When a war has been about to 
emmence, if it has been unpopular, iniaiſters have avoided itz 
or if, after being begun, it has become ſuch, they have 
.be it to a concluſiun; a proof, that the influence of the 
Trown in that which is moit complained of, is not greater than 
tought to bg. There has _ been a war entered into, A 
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this country, for a century paſt, which would not have beey 
waged, though the government had been republican; bur it 
might have been engaged in more wars, had the people had 
their choice of their repreſentatives. lu that caſe, a Pompey, 
or a Cæſar, or a Cromwell, ſtarting up, wonld have influenc. 
ed and led them into war; whereas, by the preſent flate of 
ſuffrage, the populace can, with difficulty, and but ſeldom, be 
made ſuch tools of, Inſtead of being actively engaged, * 
are now ſpectators of the great men, who manage public af. 


fairs, and, by the awe which they inſpire, preſerve them from 


deviating from thay line of conduct, which, generally and 
upon the whole, promotes the common good, 

But ſhould it be ſuppoſed, that the members of the Houſe 
of Commons, at any time, promote that intereſt leſs thay 
they might do, they can be diſmiſſed every ſix ar ſeven year 
and replaced by others; who, from the circumſtance of thei 
being recently choſen, and choſen for the very purpoſe of 
paying more attention to the intereſt of their conſtituents, 


will, on theſe accounts, be more attestive to it. They will; 


be diſpoſed to make a point of honour of acquitting them. 
ſelves ſo as to merit general approbation. And ſhould Pars 
liaments become triennial inſtead of being ſeptenmal, 3 
change, however, which might do more hurt than benefix, 
this cure of improper I taco may he applied every 
two or three years inſtead of every fix or ſeven, | 
But beſides the members of the Houſe of Commons, the 
people have repreſentatives in the Lords. ft is very true, 
the Lords fland in the room or ſtead of none but themſclvey; 
neither are they reſponſible to any conſtituents, nor can they 
be diſmiſſed from their office in the. manner, in which the 
members of another branch of the legiſlature may; but, if 
acting for the whole nation in all national buſineſs, make 
them repreſentatives of the nation, they are the repreſenta» 
tives exen of the meanefl of the people. And as they alſo 
(except in the few caſes that are peculiar to them, and neceſ- 
ry tor the proper diſcharge of their office, but which afford 
them no protection ſhould they violate the laws) are ſubjc& 
to all laws civil and criminal, and obliged to ſuppori the pubs 
lic burdens in proportion to their expence, that is generally, 
in proportion to their property, they muſt, in general, be 
faithful repreſentatives. They are cqually intereſted with the 
meaneſt ſubject, nay much more intereſted, to defeud "_ 
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us, which feenre life and property. Accordingly, ia the 
zeign of King John, the people found them faithful repre- 
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ſentatives, when they had no other. They then obtained, 

dot only ſecurity for their own riglits, but thoſe laws or clau- 

ſes, which ſecured to the villain or bondman, not only his 
life, but the inſtruments of his labour, which were alinokt 
the whole of his property. And being ſtill ſubjects, they 
muſt be ſtill intereſted to defend all the rights of ſubjeftvgy 
Even the King himſelf, is, in one ſenſe, a repreſentative f 
the people; a repreſentative, who is deeply intereſted to pro- 


mote their welfare, becauſe his own is inſeparably conne 


with it; a repreſentative, the greatneſs and permavency of 
whoſe power free him from any neceſſity of perverting juſtice, 
and ſacrificing the poor to the rich. This is not the cafe 
with the rulers in republics, whoſe power is not only of ſhort 
duration, but precarious. Such rulers, being raiſed by the 
very men, who may depoſe them; are, more, or leſs, under 
a conſtant neceſſity o* deſtroying their friends to prevent 
them from turning their great power againſt them, or of 
flattering them, and ſhewing them partiality, to retain their 
ſupport. Hence, in ſuch governments, jultice never can be 


done to the 2 

The people, therefore, have a repreſentation; and that re- 
reſentation, from the members of it being really, and not 
in name, ſubjects, and the facility, with which they may be 
changed, have been, and ever muſt be, upon the whole, a 
faitatul and good repreſentation, Of its goudneſs, the good-. 
neſs of the conltitution and laws, the proſperity of the coun - 
try, and their continued progreſs, for about — hundred 
years, towards perfection, are an irrefragable proof; Nor 
does it appear, that any propoſed alteration in the (tate of 
fufrage, however it might gratify certain individuals, would 
ſerve to improve it. Univerſal ſuffrage would certainly cor- 
rupt it; and by giving an exhorbitant power to a few great 
ſubjects, would moſt probably, in the event, fubvert the 
thraue, and make the reſt flaves. 

It has been ſaid, that we * 25 @ full, fair, frees 

ual and pure repreſentation of the people. at is a full repre» 
er EN as ours, and of which the 
members, however choſen, are, as in ours, the reprefentatives 
of ail, That is a ſair repreſentation, by which all are repre - 


leated im, artially. That is I. free repreſentation, of weed 
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the members, as in ours, have liberty of ſpeech in their pubs 
lic aſſemblies, a liberty of canvaſſing all public affairs, and of 
ealling all the miniſters and ſervants of the Crown to account 
for their public conduct, of making them anſwerable to the 
people in the perſons of their repreſentatives. That is ay & 
qual repreſentation, in which the intereſts of all are equally 
1 for; in which it is impuſſible to be partial for any 
h of time, in any thing of moment. That is a pure g. 
preſentation of which the members have, on the average, a6 
ted, (fo far as can be expected from the imperfeQion of hw 
man nature) for the public good; of which the general les 
dency, fince the time of its firſt inſtitution, has been to het- 
ter the condition of the people in all re ſpecta. No man has 
ever yet ated uniformly and unremittingly for his own pri 
vate benefit; but it is the very nature of every man endowed 
with reaſon, to benefit h:mſelf; and the tendency, it cannat 
be denied, of our repreſentation has been to benefit the . 

preſented. | 

The manner in which a repreſentation of the people is eos. 
ſtituted, is a circumſtance; and we are to judge of its merit, 
not from that, but from its effects. Now if any man will 
deny, that the effects of our repreſentation have been, upan 
the whole, the benefiting of the people more than any other 
form of government in any other country, he mnſt deny all 
hiftory, and even what he fees and enjoys. A repreſentation 
wholly hereditary would be oppreflive; one wholly ele&ive 
would be worſe, as it would not only be, in a great meaſure, 
oppreſſive, but occaſion a perpetual fluctuation of power, 
eivil wars, and all that train of miſeries whicn accompany 
them. That repreſentation of the people, therefore, is bell, 
which is juſtly compoſed of both. For, on the one hand, it 
gives ſtability to government, aud affords public tranquillity; 
aud, on the other, it binds up the hand of oppreflion, and 
produces, or preſerves, liberty. And ſuch, with any ſup⸗ 
poſed defects, is, at preſent, our incomparable repreſentation, 
Certain efforts have been made towards a reform of Parlia- 
ment, or rather a change in the ſtate of cleQors of members 
of the Houſe of Commons in Scotland. Fictitious voten 
have been ſtruck off trom the roll of frecholders; and meet 


ings of landed proprietors have been held with a view to make. 


all teuars ur ſubtcnants of the Crown, poſſeſſed of propeity 
to u certain extent, hold immediately of the latter, 2 


danger, diſcovered themſelves, by their actions, 
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bwer the qualification of county voters. In the Boronghs 


allo, much has been done to render the internal gms 
a 


of them leſs ariſtocratical, and to extend a little farther theis 
vilege of chooſing their members of Parliament. | 
With regard to the propoſed alterations in the ſtate of 
zounty votes in Scotland, they would not, perhaps, make any 
alteration either in the form of the government, or in the ſtate 
of public affairs in any reſpect. But if it could be ſhewn, that 
ſuch alterations would ſtrengthen the landed intereſt, by at- 
taching to it more cloſely a number of landed proprietors 
who have now no yote, remove any appearance of partiality, 
vent unfairneſs at elections, and ſo unite proprietors 
ad more cordially, ſuch effects might juſtify, if not render 
them laudable;z and it ſhould ſeem, that, in a time of public 


 renquillity, they might be eſſected without great difficulty, 


It has been regretted, that the reform of the Scots Boroughs 
was not granted by Parliament; as the refuſing of it has been 
ſuppoſed to render ſome diſeff:aed to government. But ſup- 
poling this to be, in a certain degree, true (for ſume of the 
Scots Borough reformers have, in the time of apprehended 
rm friends 
of government] it is to be confidered whether this evil be nat 
inhnitely leſs than what might have, been produced by grant · 
ing that reform. It has often been ſaid, that there has been 
no proper time for ſuch reform theſe ſeveral years: The prin- 
cipes and practice of France have ever influenced thoſe of 
this country; and, as the pernicious tendency of their late 
principles and conduct was foreſcen by men of penetration 
and ſagacity in Parliament, whilſt many in this country, of 
no common degree of underitanding in ordinary affairs, were 
rejoicing in what was going forward in that, it was not only 
juit, but extremely wiſe, in Parliament, to refuſe a reform in 
tines ſo pregnant with danger. Had the right of ſuffrage in 
theſe boroughs, been, ſome time ago, much more widely dif- 
fuſed than at preſent, it is probable, they would have return» 
ed to Parliament, men who would have attempted to alter the 
conſtitution of the kingdom inſtead of bettering the condi- 
tion of the ſubjet. And as there was ground, at leaſt, to 
apprehend this, the perſons in Parliament, who under ſuch 


apptehenſion, voted againſt the reform of theſe boruughs, - 
acted undoubtedly as Hufe, as friends of their country. 
It has been ſaid, that the coultitutions of ſome af the 
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Scots boronghs are too ariſtocratical, or rather that they aw 
oligarchical; that many are conſtantly excluded from all ſharein 
the internal goveinment of theſe bo: oughs, and from all choigg 
in the election of their memhers of Parliament, who, by theip 
wealth, character, and reſpectability, are juſt as well entits 
led to ſhare, in their turn, in thefe privileges, as thoſe whg 
uninterruptedly enjoy them; and that this excluſion, befides 
certain other ill effects, is the real cauſe of the diſaffection of 
ſome. Though, for the moſt part, this excluſion is but ag 
imaginary loſs to any, and a real advantage to the body, of 
the inhabitants; yet, as it has the appearance of a hatefub 
partiality, it will always produce party and ill-will among men 
themſclves, and, perhaps, a degree of diſaffection to governs 
ment. But it does not appear, that the conſtitution of any 
of theſe boroughs u as too ariftocratical, while the minds of 
ſome ſeemed to give a republic a preference to our happy mix» 
ed form of government, | 

Some time ago, ſome of the very leaders of the people in 
theſe boroughs were themſelves deceived and miſlead by er- 
roneous publications, and perhaps by ill-founded refentment 
for being refuſed what they thought their right; and, under 
the influence of error and reſentment, it was impoſſible they 
could avoid miſleading their followers, From the example of 
France, from the prevalence of error, and from the heat of 
reſentmeut, they were like nen in a delirium; and, in ſuch g 
ſtate of their minds, ts have encreaſed their power, would 
have been to put a weapon into their hands, to deſtroy both 
themſelves and others. X 28 | 

But @ lying tongue, ſaith Solomon, is but for a moment; but 
the lip of truth Hall be eflabliſhed : Erroneous doctrine, like 
private lies, may ſometimes, indeed, do much miſchief; but 
the tendency of truth is to prevail over error, and in time it 
will prevail, The minds of men will cool by degrees; publi- 
cations tending to undeceive the people, and place their inte- 
reſt and happineſs in a true light, will be circulated, and in 
time have their juſt effect; the ſtate of France has already 
ſhewn, and will yet much more fully ſhew, the vaſt preference 


which ought to be given to our form of government, con- 


| pared with theirs; and men freed from error and reſeatment, 
will be able to give it that preference. 

When that deſireable time arri ves (and, perhaps, it is 80 
very diſtant) the Conflitutions of the Scots Boroughs will be 4 
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fate for receiving any real improvement. The right of ſuf. 
fage in them, though not rendered univerſal, might then be 
ume what more widely diffuſed; and that power in the whole 
buſineſs of thefe horoughs, ſhared, in their turn, by a num» 
her, which, being now perpetually ingrofſed by a few, has 
mhappily given ſo much offence, A juſt, temperate, and 
vell timed alteration in the conſtitutions of thefe boroughs 
ould (it has been ſuppoſed) render them more quiet without 
diminiſhing the neceſſary, and juſt influence of the Crown, or 
altering the conflitution of the kingdom. 

Though ſome people, whoſe lively imaginations are ever 
pt to run before their judgments, may think, that a repre» 
ſentation of the people ought always to be proportioned to the 
extent of territory, to population, and riches; aud conclude, 
that a repreſentation is good, only as it is in proportion to 
theſe; yet others who are determined in judging, by facts, 
and not imaginations, will be diſpoſed to think, that, how- 
ever repre ſcutatises may be diſtributed over the ſurface of a 
country, that is a good-repreſentation, which produces good, * 
And though the repreſentatives of the people in this country, 
may not, at all times, have done all that might have been 
done, for the public brnefit (for where is there one man that 
does, at all times, what is for his own private advantage ?} 
yet the goodneſs uf the conſtitution, of the laws, and of the 
whole (tate of the kingdom, irrefragrably proves, that their 
repreſentation has, at one time with another, and upon the 
whole, been a good repreſentation for the uu of the people: 
that in general, and in the event of things, they have afted as much 
fir the public advantage, as men commonly dos upon the whole, for 
their 0x0n. What daes it matter, though one diftrict fend 
twenty or thirty members to Parliament, and another, on!y 
two or three; if, which is the fact, each member be a repre- 
lentative of every individual in the Kingdum, and the affairs 
of one part be as well takgn care of as thoſe of another? 
The public bufiueſs of Scotland is as well taken care of as 
that of Cornwall; that of the counties of Perth and Angus, 
u that of the county of Fife; and Manche ter is in a more 
fowiſhing condition than Old Sarum, 5 

In politics as well as in mechanics, the rule for practice is 
drawa, not from ſpeculation, but from thoſe facts, which are 
found, upon trial, moſt to promote the end in view. In this 


kuſe, what does good, is guod, and nothing elſe. It 9 
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by its doing good, that we know it to be good And that 


vur repreſcutation is, upon the whole, good, is manifeſt from 
the good it has done to all in all ranks. ttowever irregular 
it may appear, when compared with the ſpeculations of ſomex 


yet it is perfectly regular when compared with this ſupreme 


rule, “the good of the people.” 

Though it were true, that the Crown has a great deal of 
influence in the decayed, or (as they are ſometimes called) 
rotten boroughs; yet it does not appear, that that influence, 
comparing all things together, is more than it ought to be, 
do rot heſitate to ſay, that, in my humble opinion; it is in 
the Cities and Boroughs in general, rather leſs. The unmays 
ageable ſpirit of the towns and boroughs in general, their 
force compared with that of the countics, the facility of . 
niting that force, and putting it in motion, are ſuch as might 
prove dangerous to liberty, if the Crown had not a firm hol 
of them either by influence or by force, Towns and 
boroughs, it kes been obſerved, are naturally much inclined 
to republicaniſm, and generally enjoy a confiderable degree of 
liberty even in arbitrary governments; and were their effec 
tive power in the government, greater than that of the cout» 
ties, it would prove dangerous, not only to the conſtitution, 
but to general liberty- Their conſtitutional power in the 
Houſe cf Commons is, at preſent, four times greater tha 
that of the conntics, as they return four times the number of 
members. It is true this great power of theirs is balanced 
by the powers of the Crown and of the Lords, and moderas 
ted, in the exerciſe af it by their being repreſented by coun 
try gentlemen: But ſhould they chute to depute their power 
only to re{ident citizens or burghbers, ur to others in their inte- 
reſt only (the time of doing which ſeems to approach as their 
riches increaſe, and money loſes its value, unlc's the qualificas 
tion for repreſenting them riſes : ii proportion) ſuch is the ſu- 
perivrity of their repreſentatives @ number, and fo great the 
power of a majority in the Houſe of Commons, that, in caſe 
of a general diſaffection among them, though ill gruunded, 
they might, by the full, but miſguided uſe of their power, 


change, in a ſhort time, the government from its happy mite: 


ed form into a deſtructive republic. 


But the danger to the coaltitution is not the only danger | 8 


to be apprehended from the cities and boroughs uſing the 


whole ot heir conflitutioual pawer in a time of difaffeRion, 


— 
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{ that or blind zeal for liberty. There is another danger which is 
from I peeuliar to the counties. As the inhabitants of the counties 
and towns live by one another, as they ſerve each other, as 
the right band the left, it is plainly their intereſt to live in 
harmony, and to promote one another's advantage. But the 
wills of men ever have been, and ever will be, more, or leſs, 
cal of © #t variance with their reaſun, and imereſt. Unfortunately the 
alled) landed proprieter and rich trader are ſometimes apt to look 
ther with an evil eye on each other. A diffcrence of em- 

to be, © ployments, manners, faſhions, ſpeech, place of reſidence, 
wen the molt minute difference, is apt to produce, or 
a0gment, a certain coldneſs or diſaſſection in the one deſerip- 
tion of lubjects towards the other; and this diſe ffection might 
induce them, more, or leſs, to act in oppotition to cach 
ather's intereſt, though the intereſt of either is beſt taken 
\ hols ere of, when both. intereſts are equally promoted, When 
and ve con fider, therefore, the couliitutional power of the ci» 
clined des and boroughs in the Houſe of Commons, their force, 
the facility of concentrating and directing that force, and 
effec. chat mutual diſpoſition, however unreaſonable and abſard, of 
the inhabitants of the towns and conntics towards each other, 
which has frequently expreſſed itſcif in no friendly way, we 
n the bell ſee the neceſſity of the Crown's having a very great deal 
of influence in the boroughs. The towns (as hath already 
der of been obſerved) by gaining too great an aſcendancy in the 
anced eerument, might very much oppreſs, or wholly inflave, 
| the counties, as the town of Sparta enſlaved the countrymen 
vho inhabited its territory, becauſe they refuſed to pay the 
laxes, which it was pleaſed to impoſe on them, And left any 


Py oe ſhould think that the tuwns never would abuſe their ſu- 
their Necrior power, let it be remembered, that a difference of the 
liger. lame kind with the above-mentioned, between the landed 
he ſg. Nad monied intereſts in France, was one principal, though re- 
at the Note, cauſe of the calamities, which have befallen that 
1 cafe Pn. | 


Hany change, therefore, were to be made in the ſlate of 
e decayed boroughs with regard to their power of electing 
nembers to ſerve in Parliament, that which would probably 
pſt” conduce to the virtue of ſuch boroughs, and of the 
wuntry at large, to general ſecurity, and of courſe to gene- 
FW proſperity and happineſs, Would be to take fram theſe 
Noughs, the privilege of cleftion, allowing them a juſt 
1 OS compenſation, 


ene — —— — I 


abolition of feudal obligations, made the intercſt of the lar ded prag 


"= 
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eþmpenſation, and to confer it on thoſe counties, {if they 
be any ek which may need morere preſentatives If this 
were done, though the number of members from the cots 
ties might be (till leſs than that from the boroughs; yet, by 
means of the due influence of the Crown in the horoughs, and. 
the intereſt of landed proprietors in procuring tlemſclves ta 
be elected as repreſentatives for them, the neceſſary balancedf 
power between the landed and tradiag intereſts of the nation 
might be Gon with more certainty than at preſent. Andi; 
if fo, ſuch an alteration in the ſtate of our repreſentation, ws 
it would make it more equal in reſpe& of theſe two deſcrip 
tions of ſubjects, ſo it would tend to prevent any diſagreeal 
conſequences, which might follow thoſe mutual mifunder 
dings and that diſaffection, which might ſubſiſt between them) 
and of courſe ſerve to promote the proſperity of both, which 
lies, not in their oppoſing each other, but in their harg 
and co operation f. | * 

But though I have taken the liberty of mentioning ſuch 
alteration in the ſtate of our repreſentation, as what mij 
poſſibly conduce tc the future ſecurity of ſubje&s of all & 

| 4" - ſcription 
* + The danger to be apprehended from an exceſs. of power ig 
towns, compared with the power of the counties, ſeems to increaſes 
proportion to the increafe of the numbers in towns, and the ing 
of their riches, That ſyſtem, therefore, of letting lands, which ſax 
to diminiſh the numbers of inhabitants in the country, aud to incredl 
thoſe in town», ſeems to deſerve the moſt ſerious confiteration, tae; 
would think, that hy this means, the proprietors of land intended 
ive their natural power or force to merchants ard manuſacturers; | 
„to part with what, in the laſt place, is the only means of their fee 
rity. Independent villages being little towns, the building of 
does not appear to be a remedy for the evil, which may jufly be 2 
hended. e ſtrergth of the country, a+ diſtingu ſhe — that of 
towns, ſeems to lie in that chein of counexion, which, even after 


tor, the tenant, aud ſubtenant or cottager, in ſume meaſure t 
ſame, and which bourd them together by a ſort „f friendſhip. 

Beides taking from the decayed boroughs the privilege (f ele 
the manner above mentioned, there are other tu o things, u bich ſeem 
have a tendency to pre vent the power of the rowns from becomingt 
ho; birant, and to maintain the balance of pe wer between. them # 
counties. Theoneis the letting of lands in ſuch s manner th+r the-poy 
may reſide in the couutry rather than in towns; the other is the ra 
the quzlification for being a repreſentative of the buruughs. by 
former of theſe meant, the natural power or force of the country we 
be increaſed; and by the latter, their power in Parliament pre 
from be ing diminiſhed. | | 


* 
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Aptions; yet I mention it with the utmoſt diffilente and 
Wiehtation. An alteration apparently juſt, laudable, and uſe- 
hl, may, in its remote conſequences, be pruduRtive of the 
vort effeQs; the preſent time is not the proper time for any 
keration, though certaialy good; and though certain alter. 
tions, without affecting the conſtitution, might both ſatisfy 
zertain individuals, and tend to preſerve general ſecurity yer 
the preſent repreſentation, with whit to ſome may appear ir- 
regularities and deſecte, anſwers for the. preſent time, all the 
ent ions of a repreſentation of the people, fully as well as 
wy other that can be deviſed. On all theſe accounts, it is 
ny bumble, but decided opinion, . that if the men of this 
wuntry intend, not to gratiſy any private paſſian, but to 
womote the general welfare, they will not, at preſent, at» 
wp any altcration whatever, ia the ſtate of the repreſentati- 
m; and that, when they do it, they will proceed with the 
moſt cantion and deliberation, and with Bar humility aud 
ſeedom from . which are a neceſſary for improving = 
" politics, or the art of governing wen, & hd er 
fences and arte, | n 

mall conclude theſe reſſexlons on the ſlate of our repre» 
fatation with two quotations from Mr De Lolme's treatiſe on 
the conſtitution of England, which merit the moſt ſerious 
Wwnſderation. * There is a number of circumflances in the 
Ergliſh Government, which thoſe perſons who with for fpe- 
alative amcliorations, ſuch as A. reform, of 0+ 
ther changes of a like kind, do not perhaps think of tokiag | 
to conſideration, If ſo, they are, in their proceedin 9 ia 
ger of meddling with a number of firings, the exiitence 
f which they do not ſuſpect. While they only mean refore, 

tion and improvement they are in 7 of removing the 


. 


Mia on which the exiſtence of the abric depends, or, 
ke King Nifus's daughter, of cutting off the fatal hair with 


och the fate of the city is connected f.“ 


„Temporary prepoſſeſſions of the people may be made 
iſe of, io make them concur in doing what will proye aſter- 
wards the ruin of their own liberty, Plans of apparent im- 
movement in the Conftitution, hewarded by men, wha, 
gh with good intentions, ſhall proceed withoit a due 

pwledge of the true principles and foundation of govern» 
dent may produce effects quite contraty to ney which 
ere deſigned, and in reality prepare its rain,” RT, 
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* tirute of motives,” it would be Free. in a 1 La, 3 anals us to, 
bet, in which” a palſied limb is frees it — * 1 4 or 
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& q 55 It 1 not be free. 10 deprive men all motives of 
| . would be to turn them into phe condition of Raney 
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vill be good, or have merit, and — 


% OY 


tion, or choice, he is ſaid to be free. 


e 2 2 
6 pable | of wy free, they mull be free 
la Ai ag from motives _ 

1 are, indeed, placed amid. greit multiplieity of 


nrious objects, which mak reſſions on the underſtanding 
aud heart, or which are e pooceprion and feeling ; 
but ſtill they may be, free. When a perſon acts, or remains 


|, willingly, fpontanebully, or according to his inelina- 
EIT * This the lmpleſt 


hotion of liberty, and is what all men are goaſcious of Fl 
ing, when they ere under no pyſical N or re 4 
This 1 may be called iyfical liberty, becauſe it. 
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yl nature Uf man, as diftiaguiſhed ed from Te "A a 
ure, And it is this liberty, on-power of. ing, or re N 
ing at relt, according to choice, or i ination, . 
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men retain their nature, they will 1 78 r * * 


which 


derer, or aſſaſſin, and the wen 
1. feel a. erde N 


trates his crime; and they w 
piety and virtue, ood impiety and vice, Seeing, 1. 
that a neceſſity, ſuppoſed to influence the ations of men, 
can neither change the nature, nor pe, 9h in A 
alter, the natural conſequences of 
ye whether true, 7 falſe, is not a to 
4 | 
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that is, it is, with regors to us, * as if it were not true 1% 
Sudtynecefſty' ſuppoſes, that we thipk, believe, will, ach 
enjoy, and ſuffer, in à way and meaſure exafitly according to 
the 'efliczency of certain unavoi, able, irreſiſtable cauſes, If 
true therefore, the belief of i cannot make the lealt alters 
tiah in human coricerns;” But if falfe, the belief of it would 
be:produftive'of the work Effects. | 
Whatever connt ion there may be between cauſes and ef, 
fest, or berween the Divine Deertes and what comes to paſs, 
there is an abfur"ity in Tuppoling God to be the gurhor of e. 
vil: on oe wb the formation of al things, that is, . 
the time; if I may de allowed the expreflion, whey he made 
his decrets, or arranged his works ſo that, according to this 
ſuppoſition,” evil was neceſſatily to ariſe from them,.,as he had 
neither equal, nor ſuperior, nothing, no being, to reſiſt hig 
wil, or to-deviate from it, he coul bade had av temptation 
to evil and even a man would not do evil without ſame temp» 
tation; The origin of evil is in the mutability of the creas 
tures But why he hath made them mutable, muſt perhaps, 


be ser as great a myltery to men in the preſent fate, as": 


why he hath' made them at al', | ; 
Phy ficat liberty has been defined above fo be the power of 


acting, or remaining at reſt, according to inclination, ar 
chajce,+ But this liberty is not only limited by the weakacſs:. 
of \'mankind;' it is alfo abridged and directed by conſcience;+ 
F and direction of it hy this faculty, 
iberty, This fpecies of liberty is of a moral ga. 


and the 
is rau mot 
ture, as it velates to the morals, or lives, of men; but it is 
with propriety called natural liberty, becaule it is the only li- 
berty permitted us by God, the author of our, and every 0- 


thet” nature, and by conſcience, his law and vicegerent in 
. the breafts of men; becauſe it is the only liberty conſiftent * 
with the moral conſtitution of our nature, and with the hap - 


pineſs of mankind conſidered as a certain [pecics uf creatures 
a in nature, or among the works of God. 


Dyed liberty is what a man cas do; natural liberty, 
mak 


sought to do. To have power to behave in a rude, 


ous, or vicious manner, is not natural liberty; 


injurious, ; im 
but the uſe o 


ä + 2 + Butle-'s Analogy, p. 710. 


ſuch a power, whether in ſociety ur out of it, 
and in every flage of it, is licentiouſueſa, and the cffe& - 
cither of Tulenels, or corruption. Natural liberty is —_- | 


© Of 6 ow | 
wer, authority, ar right, of in a @ - 
ſuitable to our nature. and — | 
y good. This liberty belongs to meu at all 


ther than the x 
Wations, what 


is right, or mor 
mes, and in all tations It is the exa®t meaſuro- of all = 


ther kinds of liberty, exce 71 that which is phyſical; * 
furns, aſſumes the name any of them, according to 
on of rn For Mie, 8 certain juſt oo 
iti wer among the coaſtitueat any” 
op is 1 liberty, — —＋ in relation part ſtate, 
and natural liberty, confidered in relation to what is morally 
ght. Out of vciety, indeed, a perſon has @ right ts more 
liberty, than he has a right to in i (though he muſt- — 4 
really enjay wo but after rendering to . er 
of his natural iberty, which is nece wy, 244 2 
* what remains behnd, though Tod 2 call — 
al, civil, or religious liberty, may mill. wk 7. be 
denominated natural+ becauſe it is juſt that of his au- 
nl liberty, which remains, aad which is dees him by con- 
ſcience, the only * of bis nature, that has a . ne 
n | 661416 e 
, Us | | 1471 . oh > & 1 7 


+ It is an im hoes hs) hnguage, and. leads, to error, to dente 
nate the power of daing what anc chooſes, whether rights dr weng, 
rel Such liberty men ſometimes i e themiecbves. in, . 
n ſtace, whnk by hes Foy been, ca led * 

proper name u = 
rp ö fs is that ocly, which — the — an 
confi ed as q conſli 


mr informed. la in rage ſtate, or out of civil — Fee 4 


ee e fotiery, gr opt of , Wa "oi 4 | 
jardl liberty confiſts onl in the power of . Ot, 
Rear Were nly in 


reſtraint ar controu — the 1 5 
—. that is, by _ law of God and of conſcience, n bY 
Comment. v. 1. p. 135. And as the juſt liberty of m men in all ſocieues, is 
meaſured by this law, their liberty in theſe, my be called E 
nal a „natural liberty; though, for the ſake of i 
wy x itical, wh GT religious * kc. accordig to dee 
0 


» _ XJ@mt =_ 
It may not perhaps, be improper, here to obſerve, that 0 
no, man, though out of ſociety, has a right to do wrong, Y 
neither has he in ſociety, / a right to that ſhare of political 
wer which may enable him to do wrong, becauſe political 
ocicty is inſtituted chiefly for ſecurity; and that never can be 
enjoyed, when any member of it has a power of injuring» © Co: 
nother, . * . d 9 0 , — 7 9 
Men of all characters, who are under ug phyſical compuly ſo 
fion, or reſtraint, are equally free in the phyſical ſenſe af ii int 
term liberty. They are equally free alſo in the natural ſeals MW config 


of itz for conſcience, the ruling part of their nature, wdoal 
ſcribes only what is right, as the rule of duty to all, | by 
differ only as to their charaQers; and the beſt always enjoy = 4 


moſt that liberty which is natural, moral, and conducive che in 
er e . 
was going to obſerve, that there is an infinite abſurdity I ſelves; 

in a perſon's leaving the known rule of duty and happineſs; 46 % b 
ns his conduct by inſcrutable decrees, or by a chain of MW cor 
cauſes, of which he can ſee neither the beginning, the mi- power 
dle, nor the end. | ; Nn 
The uſe of abſlract terms frequently makes men the dupes rights 
of their own ahſtractions, Wit out ufing ſuch terms, let us corpor 
confider the ſtate of man, as it is. It is-ſimply this. Ge Woof a 
hath infiruged us in the knowledge of our duty, by that as power: 
ture which he hath given us, by our experience of his provis Wed, ar 

. dence, and by his word. He hath, by the ſame means, tald I politic 
us what will be the cunſequences of doing, or of negle&i this eq 
and violating, our y' And he leaves us to aft as we e the 
chooſe, and 10 reap the fruit of our exon way- e 466 
+ The moſt 1 $566 of 4 forts of neceſſity is, that -w# N beiety 
muſt be good in order to be happy, The known, the certain, No 
| the unalterable decree of God is, that right conduct, is the Nen 
| ſole means of bappineſs, and that wrong conduct tende %% cual x 
miſery, This is the condition of man; and neither Mis rea» Wand th, 
ſanings, nor his efforts, can, in the ſmalleſt degree, _ it WY uſe ite 
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44 N all focieties, there bs a general, and individyal, In 3 
npuly ſometimes a co! tion or partial, intereſt. The gengę- 
f. the Wl intereſt of a ſbeiety is the intereſt of all its members 


ſeals conſidered collectively, or as forming one body. The indie 


vidual intereſt of men is their interelt conſidered as ſingle, 
they _ and coaſiſts in their abſolute, or individual rights, 

enjoy; intereſt of a party or 2 of men in ſogiety is 
ve 1 the intere 4 of any party or deſcription of men, who, as a 

HY party or corporation, may have an intereſt peculiar to them- 

rdity I elves; ſuch as the rights of a borough, of any corporation 
{, 10 n borough, or of the Lords and Commons. The intereſt 
in of ef corporations or parties of men in ſociety conlilts in their 

mid: powers and privileges. 8 £21 
'Þ The end of political ſociety is Nee 
dupes rights of ita members and, therefore, 2 


a power” ſufficient to preſerve their rights. When the 
at . powers of thoſe different parts, into which a ſociety is divide. 


, told IF political power of that ſociety is equally divided; and, from 
oy this equal diſtribution of political power, ariſes political liberty, 
vhich belong to the different claſſes of men, who cot 'the 
loeiety or late. ; | 


Nation. In that nation, the „* power 1s divided in an 
equal manner, among the di 


ule its own rights without injuring the rights of any other. 


The political power, or the power of the whole ſtate;' is e- 
qully divided among the King, Lords, and Commons, for 


gon of power conſilis the poltica/ equality of Britiſh ſub» 
,, and not in every deſcription of meu, or every —_— 


| | + secs abſolute rights, Letter 7, : 


ſocieties, and all 
let us N corporations and individuals in ſociety, ought to;be po 12 
provis e, are ſuch as enable each to preferve its own rights, the 
en the innocent uſe of all thoſe public powers and privileges, 
Now luch is the political power and liberty of -the Bray 


erent parts which com its . 
ud the effet of this equal diviſion is, that every how oo 


ach of theſe component parts of the fate may uſe its own 
nights without injuring thoſe of another; and in this equal 


"5 


236 e u,. 
al, havin juſt as much 8 power in the direQion @ than 
pores airs, as 7 * 4 0 num 
e intention o is diſtri ution wer, proportioned tire 
to the different parts, is ta 2 to 2 individual, whay 
belongs to him as an individual; and never was there any u 
tion, - which that intention was ſulfilled in ſo high a degree, hei 
av in Britain. All intelligent and reflecting men muſt be con Wyre 
vinced, that ſuch a nation, as ours, cannot be governed wel 
without a permanent chief magiſtrate of very great pom 
that is, without a king, whatever may be. his or title, 
All know, * in every —.— X there are 9 re 
ding and acquiring, there will always be a certain Wn: 
— of men that — rich and powerſul, that is, a — n 
lay, and another deſcription of men who have leſs riches; 
power, that is, « commonalty, Whatever name we ive 10 
theſe men, ſuch men with ſuch riches and pawer, ina 
certain degree, exiſt in every nation. w, by the 6 
Conflitutian, theſe different delerigainns of men bave the jab 
extent of their power marked out to them; and, beyond tht 
conſlitutianal limits, they have no liberty, nor nor power, to pu 
The King or chief magiſtrate requires. a very great p 
to maintain both his own prerogative and the privileges of 
ſubjects. His office may be in danger of being cither mal 
lated, or deſtroyed, ſometimes, pe 2 3 
of the great men, and, at other times, by the caprice ar hs 
mour of the lower ranks; and yet it is a neceſſary office; «and 
therefore, his ſhare of power, that is, his pre 
tive and influence, muſt be ſo great as to farm1a: defences! 
gan oll 136 danger to which his office may i be:oxpe 
'he property and honours. of the nobility are; wal 
and yet their office. in the ſtate is alſo neceſſary; and 
— they alſo require a conſiderable power to ackeat 
0 c their pro 1 and honours. As individuals; i 
have much leſs power than the King, thaugh pax 
— an radividual conmmoener ; but the aggregate of than; yet 
2 aided, as may be requiſite, at one time, by * aw 
power of the Crawn, and, at another, by that of the id 
mons, not only preſerves their own rights and privileges, bl 7 1 
halances the powers of the other two conſtitueut parts of 
late. The reft of the nation have their — oy 
Parliament; and "7 * individual commaner has m 
Ty 
. 


wm ny leſs 1 t of the aw Ws and much f. 
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* 
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M 2 
than that of an individual amoug the Lords ; yet their 
numbers and riches make up the deficiency 3 and their collec» 

Wine power, being lodged in their repreſentatives, enables 
Jen both to balance the powers of the Cron and of the 
Lords, and to maintain their own rights. As a body, by 
No wealth and numaers, their abſolute power is extremely * 
dent; and as they have the command of the national purſep- 
their relative po er in the (late, that is, their politi ul . 
requires a very great prerogative and influence in the Crown, 
Wad conſiderable privileges of, a peculiar kind in the Lords, in 
ler that their very great power may be balanced, and pre- 
mated from becoming dangerous. 'l he balanze of power a- 
pong individuals, among nations, and among the different 
wis which. compoſe nations, has place, when none of them 
Fable to injure another; And this balance is both the pro- 
er cauſe and ſupport of general liberty, or of juſtice be- 


wen nation and nation, between corporation and corporation, 
d between individual and individual. oy A 
Thoſe who are acquaiated with the Britiſh, Conſtitution 
Care verſant in politics, know, that the different 2 
wers in Britain are nicely balanced that the reſult of this 
dance is, that all the parts of the itate enjny political liberty 3 | 
Chat this liberty is productive of civil liberty, that is, 
Muctive of the fecme enjoyment of what belongs to each 
Midual in his private capacity. dt ; 
Ii may, perhaps, be ſaid, that thoſe who have no right. of 
« hap a member of Parliament, have no political liberty. 
is is a millake. They have the liberty, in every inno- 
at and honeſt way, of obſerving all public affairs, and of + 
Wunicating to others their obſervations, of meeting ta 
Ader of them, and of making known their ſentiments aud 
es to the King, or to po wan bao of Parliament. And 
web, perhaps, ſoine-alcerations may be made, relatite ta 
manner in which the repreſentatives of the pzople $egome. 
yet thoſe of the Commons, wird have no right to vote” 
Wieefting a repreſentative, a privilege which ſubje&tsia their 
Condition never at any time enjoyed, they have til} 4 wry great 
8 e political liberty in the liberty ' of the preſi. The pablic 
, by means of the jult uſe uf this liberty, is caſiſy ank 
expreſſedʒ and that mind, not the mind of a party, but 
mind, ever has had, and ever will have very muching- 
ie both on the legiſlative and exceutive powers. Were 
7 | | | {uch 


ſuch a-privilege as the liberty of the preſs enjoyed in Turks 
_ to Mr De Lok, * L of by Nel initre 
duce a degree of liberty“ into the moſt defpotic gavernmeat 
of that country. But in ours, in which each part of 
ſtate is free, and all the people equally repteſented, though 
rt only chooſe their reprefentatives, it is, with other ca 
roductive of full civil or private liberty to all. . 
In this manner, do the Aigerent arts of the Britiſh Nut 
on balance each other; and thus does their mutual balk. 
give to each individual the fecure enjoyment of What 
own, | 10 
It is an error to ſuppoſe, what, from contemplating 
mutual balance of parts, one, at firlt ſight, may, be apth 
do, and what has unjuſtly been dffirmed, that the poweßß 
the different parts deſtroy each other, or that their m 
balance puts a ſtop to public bufineſs; for we fee, b th | 
fact, rhat neither is the caſe. The truth is, all the ind 15 
als in the different parts are intereſted that public butt 
ſhould be forwarded ; and part of that very power we. 
erves to form the balance, by affording juſt motives of 
on, ofls the wnerls of the public machine. Tn a compugy 
merchants no partner ſurely will negle& or oppoſe theſr 


mon buiineſs and intereſt, becauſe he knows, that u All. 
partner can injure him. Thus it is in the Britiſh Goh ee. 


ment. | l 
In the natural body, the ear, the eye, and the t 
have not the ſame offices wich the head, or the hand; you 
the members enjoy equal liberty: And in the body pa 
hough different individuals, according to their riches, i 
and uſe, are veſted with different powers, and perform Wn. 
rent offices ; yet in a well conſtituted tate, ſuch as HH 
every ſubje& enjoys the liberty which belongs to him Bika 
private individual; and the enjoyment of this is the dg 
the obj, the end of all public offices, forms, aud la 
all palitical or civil ſociety. ; e 


. 8 0 2 
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WIVIL liberty is that which belongs to the members of 

any political, or civil, ſociety, conſidered merely in 
hei rm dividual, or private, capacity 7. It conſiſts in the 
ure enjoyment of all a perſon's abſolute rights, except. 
> a portion. of them, as muſt be ſurrendered to the ga- 
ours in that ſociety, to which he belongs; ſuch as the 
king judge (except in caſes of neceffity) in his own cauſe, 


ung 6 7 that portion of his property and ſervice, which may be 

e WWBeefſary for the common good. 

owe e Now in a country, in which every man lass that, in ſa. 

Dag e is in the power of laws, his perſon, property, reputa- 


on or good name, are ſecure; in which he enjoys them 
ithout fear of being injured ia them; in which he finds. 
if maſter of all his innocent thoughts, words, and 38 
n; it is unneceſſary to ſpend time in ſhe wing, that civil or 


pate liberty is enjoyed by all. ee 
2 Religious liberty confifis in freedom to worſhip God e- 


ding to Conſcience, - 1 3 

All nations, almoſt, emerged, in any degree, from the ſa- 

Mie ſtate, and even moſt ſavage nations, perhaps, have had 
ys clabliſhed religion; and the advantages derived from 
ch an eſtabliſhment, are manifeſt, Vhe Iſraelites had an 


U bliſhment of this kind, inſtituted by God himſelf ; and. 
71 ug h the Chriſſ ian diſpenſation differs in many things from 
— Moſaic ; yet it will be difficult. to ſhew, why, any Chriſ. 


cd his qwn-Chyrch'; and though. be did not aſtually en- 
la nz; yet he gave the miniſtere of it a right to a mainten» 
| a Mice.” Some of them, it is, true, declined uſing this right 
R. wach Chriſt had conferred, ch. e mand: wth take 
hands than be burthenſome to the churches ; but what they did, 
Foot in coaſequence of any command, but of choice, did not 
anul the grant which he had made, He did not endow his 
lurch; for, conſidered merely as a man, this was not in hie. 
* power; 
1 | See p. 44, and 45, 1 
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* ” | Of Liberty. ; | | 
Power; for, though rich, et, for our ſake, he had beg 
peor; and though Lord of all, yet he never bad recou 
the property of any man, either for the ſupply of hi 
pred wants, or for promoting the purpcſes of his mill 
e teaſon why he did not endow his church, was 5 
the fame why he did not ſuddenly, or at once, db 
Moſaic diſpenſation. He doubtleſs knew, that the min 
men are nbt able to endure a ſudden change in their reli 
though for the better ; end, therefore, that diſpenſation 
not immediately aboliſhed, but ſuffered to <vax old and © 
and paſt away, in proportion as the Goſpel diſpenfation's 
embraced. And as the temporalities of the Fewith chang 
were in the poſſeſſion of the pricfts and Levites, to "hawi 
dowed his church by appointing any additional part off 
operty of the Jews for a maintenance to his mln 
would have%bren rendering the burdens of that e, us 
dy very heavy, altogether intolerable ; it would have 
pitting neww 4vine into old bottles, and would have proved mil 
fence, a ſtumbling block, ro thoſe who were to en 
Chriſtianity, But aur Lord ordained, that they evhich il 
the Gofpel, ſhould Ie of the Goſpel Tx. 
Every ſect of diſſenters eſtabliſh for themſelves, a chun 
when they aſſociate together for the eftabliſhment and mill 
tenance of the warſhip of Gad accordinfy"to their par 
pinions. Indeed it is impoſſible to avoid a religious 
liſhment, if we have any religion at all amongft us, aud 
opinions concerning the true religion are not as nume 
individul families. For what is a religious eftabliſhmentIl 
en appointment of clergy, their duties, and maintesgg 
by men agreed in the belief of the ſame religious creed; 
bound to defray the common expence of their wo: ſhip 7 
difference between the religious eſlabliſhments of dillew 
and thoſe whick are national (both of them conſidered man 
as eſtabliſhments) is, that the expence of the former ſort wal 
frayed by diſſenters themſclves, that of the latter by the pa 
lie. And this certainly is but "reaſonable ; for, W 
ſome may think, or ſay, @ national eſtabliſhed chureh 
various ways, a national blefling; and, if it be a pw 
advantage, it is but right, that the public ſhould ſupport 
A national eſtabliſhment of a religious kind, by rend 
the clergy Lelonging to it independent, has a great tendend 
1 not 
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pat on! | of doctrine, 'and imp in * 

| e to eo ſedition und fa fon 

whe Rate. having a certain maintenance which 

* e den of th goyerament and of any 
&cription' of fab! s, are well Powe, to be jmpartially a ſart | | 
| Darcy in eiſes of puhlie _miſp e differ- 4 

es This wuuld not he the caſe, were = 

cos rhe ment or on the ſubje&.. 5 = 
nf Who are numerous, and, 28 | 

beftable, have hitherto preſerved " 1 body, 26 A AF 

5 in N very demgcratical ot of this 


” n ted as u check on the IE 
e yh; Hale eos Bape 7 is pleaſagt enau A to'hear 
(he diculous clamaur of ſome e the clergy 

g to do in political or eivi 2 AS if * 


ſubjects, were not — * whe vileges of * or 3s 
Ftheic bei them of the rights dt free- 
men. Any Sofpript val en mo be poſſeſſe 88 | 


horhitant but that ſurely * not a reafoy wh 
ſhould not be allowed the uſe of a juli - itt 5 hg 
en, moſt 9 concern them.” It is is yall known, that, 


x . | "= of Turkey | 
W 2 * * 42 
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Mich, if den to 8 


. like antiquated. e an old 

„ eeted, defoiled, or, perhaps, 

„after long interyals of 2 te, it 3 
ke corrupted, ad ecline. . But-what ſupports trap 


"OY fopports . and money is the N 


the . of n nations. 9 7 N 

y continue 

"I continuance, lik dog, va og ol TR Codes TE: 

. under — care of ita great 

means; and an indiſpenſible means of 10 7 noon 

ſational religious eſtabliſhment. ' In ſome 

ee ie hey Fee Gon — from Britain, 8 
interference n 
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rieges of a dozen of years, Ne 4 
natigpal eſtabliſhed Haien is among 1 the means of % cor bi 
1. 1 1 6 55 quote | | | 
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di b 1 
. . yet. its religion has freque 


| very. man has his. 22 | of faith, wah uc 
bs, 42 ions gigs, = yſtem of religious truth Boch 

fu em of gf fol fas in Abl 
12 dae — of Wa £n 

the primitive M dif 


= 5 e rate mot. Fo 


"a ſyllem or ion of religious n 
the/ traveller, the w „from whihiieri — 

e would moſt certainly wander, Wa they 
{tem 1 ſuppoſed trthomay the for! 
A but this is on ing . peſbyt 
,who write againlt {tems 6 elpe& | 
without being aware of pac 
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ele educ. Ee to hein (yet, we 


uh ſy n any w ever, communicate: our deat. If 
i, we 2 6. 5 8 * are; and 9 have _ 


1. 9 both it ne y and” E 


hg 1 d W own . — 775 is, bie iy 

0 Dit not Mr. Godwin, might ! alk, did MA . Ke 19 

1 in 2710 bie writings, he eee to che 

in of public and private yn” uv 

. * hoop of with reaſon complained of, is 

. tems,” but the requiring the dee of none. 

aftioles (ſome of them og. pt uniin 2 and 
e) as the condition of Chriſtian communi 

Teem to ve d "red Ram che practice of 88 
imitive Chriſtians, and our departure h has bee 
mach 2 and ſchiſm, ' " * 

h the doctrines and wood i unalt 

ed by God, thro wh re latin, 


| "Bur it 
osn, that there are ſome wg 1d go 37 regard to b 
hd diſcipline, for which we have no ape add preciſe rule 
pture, no rule, except t geheral one, 1 * all 9 | 
| owe E Ic and in order. Men, therefore, fre, in f | 
to their own 22 and conſciences, © Ac- 


Nee, in ſome coun have made choice of an 
Nl form orm, and, "in — * preſbyterial, according 
r judged the one to be more | lage than the other to 
orm of their civil ment _ Both 2 and 
It me — thought themſelves julliße in 
delnu — torms of church ment, the fe- mer, by the 
tice of the Apoftles, the latter, by the precept of our 
| ſour +. Scotland may appear an exception to the ahove 
7 3 But the preſpyterial form of her 8 
io circum The civil government of 9 — 
by, was, at the time of the reformazion, not in 


| y, an ariſtocratic republic ; the chief 4 


Pars the clergy were educated in r principle 
| 2 be js her cauſes then 4 — to the a 
2 = error, But, though it ſeems-tg | be, in gen 


4 _ c opinion, . more 1 to. 22 
— ea government pa among the e 
ill ſay, t . | 55 5 the. chureh Eibe 

m al, 2 2 
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arg more attached to eur preſey — ö 
her Ader church, 1 ug ter mT more 9 | 
in having an eſtabliſhed form ol church government % 
on of- the iſland, different from that 9 is in ys, 
er, than in g parent's ruling two children different 
s and tempers.in two different ways, each adapted tothe 
Rive child. But in a . as well as in a ily, ſuch 
* iſſere ue of government, ma may. contribute io the imp 
| the vi and welfare of the indivi al as. well 0 % the pee a 
a | 
But 8 on various accounts, it is the duty and! ie 
eſt of a nation, to haye g religious eſtabliſhment; et it. mij 
car to_ſome_to be their duty in ay af conſcience, ly 
ent from that eſtabliſhment, and to ſet up n form of way 
ſhip for themſelves though, by ſo doing, they may g 
deviate farer from ua true religion. And all who ooſe, 
have, in this country, a liberty of diſſenting, and worſhnppi 
God according to their con{ciences, provided there be nothi 
in their mode of worſhi injurious to others, This is 
ous liberty, or, as it has ſometimes been called, liberty 
conſcience : And that it is, in — fully enjoyel 
all, is knows mY undeniabtsi, 
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'Offtics] Liberty 92 that which is civil, wi been al lows 
times cohfounded. They may be ths diftinguife@ I nor 


Political liberty is the power of a member of civil ſociety? bridg 
with regard, to public affairs; civil liberty, his power with 
gat to what is excluſively his own. The liberty of the preſh dx 


though here confidered by year is a part of our political: 

betty and a, part Rees is Ay n. ta all ranks of ſubjefts Ml + 
It cenſiſte iz every 72 bis thoug bes. | 

If the inde o6Lln of bf thoudlobe utious, the injuriow I + 

* is certainly bound to repair the R ju® : And Whether i 

1. been really i an and whar bn” * | ö 8. 
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ed by a jury of his peers. And now, one q 
trials for theſe ſe- I 


3 —_ Engliſhmen ought to de. Fa, b th E 
erty, the 1 
0 


By obtaining the liberty of the b ſubject 
t iN | 


their 8 3 W ys 1 

The liberty of the preſs is dou a very * „ 
Ui is a means of preventing, or coreRing pub ve 08 'F 
of maintaining our other privileges. and rights; and of im- ' 
proving our condition in every reſpeQ, If ever we come to | 
loſe it, it will probably be either by a change of government | 
from its preſent — firm to republic ; or by a two great di. N 
wipution of the power of the Crawn, or by a N 8 
creaſe of that of the ſubject; or, perhaps, 2M, 6 licerti- 
cuſneſs of the'preſs, which poſſibly may become'ſuch as to prove | 


is tend. | Neuer ”” 
"The liberty of the preſs may be enjoyed in a greater de- 
„in a government % d deted, ae us urs, 
— it can be in any other fpecies' uf Kingiy government, or 
3 in any fort of republic. In our government, al that is 1 
a to be apprehended to gaverhment from the pre ſa, is on- 
Ie change of miniſtry, ſhould the nation, by weang of pub. 
+ BM iations,' be convinced, that ſuch a change would be of pub- 
lie sdvantage. But, in all republics, the chief magiltrate, 
or magiſtrates, are bat a little raiſed abobe many of the ſub- 
jets; the ſatyr and inveRtive of publications make them _ | 
bös of their power, which they held by a very precarious 
andre; and tlfeir *ſealouly ton {antly fimvlares em to a- 
bg, or wholly che. th ber ofthe pref... 
| | | * 8 2. 120 — * 
* Dc Lale on the of Rogland, p. 435, 436; K.. 
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Jar LCC ̃˙ h 
HE legal diſabilities of diſſenters, certain rare inflanceg” 
"of partiality ja the adminjſtration of juflice in ſome in? 
ferior courts, thetcdivulneſs of lawſuits, and poſſibly fome other 
inconſiderable things, may he again urged, as they have bren,” 
againſt that liberty which we have the happineſs to enjoy 
Dean Swift, whoſe words have been already quoted“, ak; 

ſigns'the very beft reaſons for the legal diſabilities of di, | 
ters, Inflances of partiaſity in the adminiſtration of juſtice WM. 
are very rare, and theſe in things of rather as incon {crab * 
kind and there is every reaſou 1o believe, that they will kn" is 
er 
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flill-more rare, Wholly to prevent them is, perhaps, inge 

ſible, whilſt men remain 2. &. Ne 1 
act, has enabled the ſubject in Seutland (for are 
enjoyed ſuch a privilege long before) to recover ſmall d 
by a very ſpeedy and cheap proceſs. And let me aſk any 
perſon of candour and ſufficient ioformation, whether he does 
not believe, that the ſame legiſlature will, by fimilar act 
bridge, if neceſſary, all other.law ſuits, as far as the liberty IE 
the fubje& will permit? tag | Ro 

The inftitution of courts for the eaſy and ſpeedy recoveny 
of fmall debte, both in England and Scotland, is doubtlels3 
very great acquiſition, | eſpecially. to the poor of theſe kings 
doms, Snch courts, by a ſummary proceſs, not only pre 
litigiaus perſons of e nal fortunes from hurting one ano 
but, by deciding finally, and at a ſmall expence, pecuniary 
cauſes of ſmall value, they prevent a rich man from gaining 
any undue advantage over a poor, by appealing to highs 
courts. 

One of theſe courts was eftabliſhed in London, fo early 
the reign of Henry the eighth; and as the value of money? 
has fallen much ſince that time, fuch courts might, perliapyy; 
be now permitted to decide in cauſes of much greater val 
But, for various reaſons, judge Blackſtone, prefers ig 
theſe courts, a ſort of courts, which were uſed id England! 
in the Saxon times; and in which a jury of twelve frceholders 


0 P. 166. 
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judgment in cauſes ſimilar to thoſe, now decided in our 
irs of conſeience, A court of this kind, which he recom- 
| ads, and of which he deſcribes the plan, was inſtituted in 


county of Middleſex, e 23. Ged. II. Cc. 23. 
| it is only of this court thet he ſays, „this is a plan en- 


pleulated to prevent a multitude of vexatious actions in the 


279 werior courts, and at the ſame time to give honeſt creditors 
* opportunity of recovering ſmall ſums; which now they are 
* * Wcquently deterred from by the expence of a ſuit at laut 2 
Wo which, in ſhort, wants only to be generally known, ia 
"In o its univerſal reception“. _ | | 
ine This court, which proceeds in the deeiſion of cauſes of ſmall 
: 2 jury of twelve frecholders, is not, accordiug to 
u. learned writer, * an innovation, but a revival of an an- 
in be tent practice of the Saxons;”? and it may be extended to e- 
ey county of the iſland, and, perhaps, to cauſes of much 
1 ater value, than thoſe, in which it is now entitled to de - 


te, None, however, who refleQ with impartiality on what . 
ment has almoſt uniformly been doing for the good of the - 
ſince the 2 will make any doubt, that they 

Wil Gill emplay themſ, 
at, indeed, they have already very nearly compleated, in 
ng ſuch acts as may facilitate, and accelerate, the impar-. 


[expenſive law ſuits. 


1 But whatever may be in any of thoſe few things, 
1 inſt our liberty, all that can be ſaid of them is, that they 
| "8, ſimple grievances. which exiſt among many and pri- 
1 Nee y are but a few imperfe& leaves amidft that lu - 
| 1 y of fruit, which hangs on our tree of liberty, 
uni dot, by any means, ohjections to the conſtitution of the 
ear medon (a Fc 28 compoſed of a King, Lords, and 
80 ons. For, this conſtitution ſolely has given birth to 
50h liberty, nouriſhed it during ages, and brought it to its 
— ent degree of maturity. e conſtitution is the tried, 
11 1 approved means or inſtrument of producing our liberty; 
* io aboliſh it would be to deſtroy the means in order to 
cs i. the end, Should Britons ever mane it, they will re · 
en of the hoy, whoſe goal laid golden 2 
gave * Blackſtone's Commentaries, v. 3. 5. 83. 


rely agreeable to the conſtitution and genius of the nation: 


ves, as may be requiſite, in doing 


Wa! diſtribution of juſtice; and prevent vexatious, tedious, 
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be killed ber, that be might have the whole aft 
once N l * 


1 For a natien to love liberty,” ſaitli Mr. Paine, qua 
the words of the Marquis de la Fayette, it is fue 
that ſhe knows it; to be free, it is ſufficient that 
wills it“. | | 4 ber 

As the love of liberty is natural to individuals, it mH e 
natural to nations, which are compoſed uf individuals ; andifiily any 


oe 


dcr 


the different members of any nation or body politie 
moved by one will, like the members oſ the nataral body 
thuugh now enſlaved, they would the next inſtant be ties 
But, in every nation, there are a thouſand: opinions,  a-thas 
ſand different intereſts and wills; and theſe'difference» alot 
retard, and, in moſt caſes, wholly prevent the produsſiq 
liberty. This choice bleſſing has never been produced by 
ſimple volition; but has ever colt the greateſt ſtruggles. 

. When the words, quoted above, dropped glowing from 
month of the Marquis de la Fayette, a n an in the 
bloom of youth, an enthu{ialt in the cauſe of liberty, thaw 
the ſubje& of an abſolute government, they had a now 
and grace which charmed, à brilliancy which daazied wall 
eyes: But their novelty is gone; their ſpleadour is tarnilh 
and the ſenſe of them, when examined narrowly, ie newnny 
as if one were to ſay, for 4 blind man to enjoy the light, # 
ſuffiaient, that be feeit ; and to ſer it, ne 

The idea entertained of our liberty by the preſident 
teſquieu, deſerves to be remarked by us, not only be ß 
his extenſive and profound knowledge of laws has procurtii 
him the title of legiſlator of nations},”” but becauſe he : 
the ſubjeR of a goverament which was both arbitrary an 
rival of ours, * Their laws,” faith he, not being - 
for one individual more than another, each-conſiders himil 
ds a monarch ; and, indeed, the men of this nation ares 
confederates than fellow ſubjeQeÞ.?? :' 

After all that Mr. Paine, has ſaid of liberty and equal 
of the natural and civil rights of men, of the origin of 
vernments, and of conſtitutions, and againſt monarchy 
nobility, I do nat find, upon an accurate examination of Wi 
works, that he hath, in any part of | them, denied the @ 
ence of civil or private liberty amongſt ua, I meas that Wy” 
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pbich covſiſts in the ſecure enjoyment of what excluſively- 
belongs to wF man conſidered 2 2 ur Private ca- 
iy... And 1 ſhould imagine, that moſt people will c 
der this his filence as Nile ſrom rn 
wically enjoy this fort of liberty. ludeed it was not in his 
eden it ; for as al men in this nation are conſcious of 
e, each would have been able to deteRt the Jie, not 
un proceſs of reaſoning, (for that would have been unne- 
ry) but by a ſimple al ta his own conſeiouſueſa. 
The chief, thaugh not the ſole, end of all government, or 
tical ſociety, is ta place and keep every ſubject, or mem- 
bach a fituation; that he may ufe or enjoy himſelf and © 
all without injury, without moleſtation, without fear, - 
conſl itut ions, laws, forms, offices, political rizhts and 
nleges are good in proportion as they conduce'ts this end. 
I end is anſwered by our form of government; and, there- 
it mult be a good one, though it is not like the ſyſRems 
Mr. Paine and ſome other late writers. Dor 40992 e 
Whether equality be conkidered as conſiſling ia equality of 
erty; honour, - „or privilege, I cannot diſmiſs this-- 
Wc without 2828 that it is 47 iacompatible 
ien z- that, though eaſily joined in words, they never 
a be joined ia nature; that to attempt to equaline men, is 10 ate 
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T is ſomewhat remarkable, that the Greeks, ** "all 
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celebrated nation in angignt mane and the Eagliſt e « 
molt — in — hn ba ve doe era oy 8 i 

giſttates a name w — ˖ ug who. li 

— 'magiltrates wes accoſlzry-to; the arp ie e br 

Wy 4444 4 a order 1 

Ab che fame' word, das various Ggnifeations; the jade ef the: 

——— d e cauſe af error, | is 


word king, 34 applied ta the preſent chief magiſtrate af 
nation. hiah a — ihe woot from what it A when 
applied to the chief magiſtrate of any other in any age oil 
world; or from what it had, when applied fo the Kief m- 
giſtrate of this nation, for a long time after the n 


+ The Greek word dees which we tranſlate „ ſignifies the 
fort of the prople. Thote kings, whom the Greeks di ked and bat 
were called turannoi, tyrants, moſt probably hc cauſe they fortified hw 
abuts in caſtles or towers (turres). It is true the Greeks called 
2 in which their terasse lived acripollis; but a great par: af! ; 

n language was derived from the, Greek; and the word turri: mij 
at one period have been uſed by the Greeks, and afterwards becomell 
ſolere. The Spartans were conſtantly + ory by beriditery diaet 
they were , © the avowed enemies of raste Goldfmith's HIRE 
Greece, p. 80. | 

The Englith word king ſeems to be. of Celtie, or ancient m 

traction, and to fignify the head, 5. 6. the head of the people. it 
ſtill uſed with ſome variation in the pronunciation, by the deſcendants 
the Celiz or original Bru one in the ighlands of Scotland, and is K 
in the compeſition of names of places in the low r in hot 


which calez, TIRE! the head, See Buchanan's Hiſt, of £ 


Book 1. 


wt & &+ os hs Cai ein 
r e 99 * » * 
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; areas, roms ink 4 251 
E en 12 eee 5 649 aer * 


thoſe other magiſtr 
woe of mee en Patron by by 15 "EP — vi 

ent 0 Ys Fonhdene a ng, 
differs 2890 OS all aber King that either do, —_ . | 
ia pther (cont fidering. them, a» kings) as one ſpe- 
cies of living creatures, rom another;. and when . we argue 
from the badneſs of ſome Fingly governments ta the m_—_ 
of ours. the reaſoning is no more e than j ſ would be, 
"were we to. 2 at. hecauſe ſom ae  bealls of 
ei rr, all animals ore fuck. — 

. Britiſh government is neither a pure ag 5 

mſtocracy, nor; g pure democracy, hut e 
wixtu bre of all thi three. It is a pan 1 
the King. is the h ery 
„ ies (and 3 more W are 


which have a head, b but ſcarcely a member. , 
4 Lowe under c i 


raments, are Aur j jette 
eln 11 5 ron obs, pe 

ua to their own happmeſs, m 1— Every. 
hon 33 5 . jult hare 11 5 p a power, is 
. Tr 3 or a copſtituent pa of 
A of this country is [pegifical- 
cher greet N eee or 


4 i Were a perſon to ror 
** becau , in this, nas io wh Ek — — 

„ in lame degreg, K badly. 
ver | member however ſmall, * wh — — * 
Want kick the head, iz yet 2 7 with, and has an 

ed th 7 . e head e ather members, fo in 

4 19 politic jo of 


34 17 — 22 
it, in +. in ſome, way, to ibute, 
e preſerration, un e. 


e. ie are prion fre of and A e e 2 * | 


__ ſorts of or lodging, „ all other ſorts are 
* vallo, e, And t! 


1 8, 16, 16, 19, 21, W's 7+ 30, 31. | 


is Sen. whilſt,all are fubjcR.to:the - - - 


4 ”. — | 
ASE... dene, Kay) ct. 1 
ee folks fares oF Sig y government are exo 
1 able, thereforc ours, though d 44 in kind from all x 
x is exceptionzble alſo, . #4. monarchies,” 7 i 
„% aye- are acquainted. with, have not, like the Joy. ith 
ty tor heir direct view |? The true liberty 1 „ 
tops; -theteonſequences of this liberty, ſecurity, nationally 
12 joy and happiacſs; and the fig foundations, on wil 
iberty in this country reſts; diftiogyih the nora 
as from all ather monarchies as from * 
The Latins uſed to fay, ** jt is difficult 8 1 an g 
wan h. gie him words“ inftea of things, or decdi j " 


in our time, there ſeems to be 8 facility ia git 
ot or thing ow ere nar fd 


may fern — men of the moſſ ute 
wa 2 on by words s. Mr. 
ww Low 8 or he 


was himſe if, e in W 
whe impoſed on and miſled by verba deceptiors, ' e . 
ought to have known, and to have informed his ain [7 
names do not change the nature of things; that as Sa 1 
American animals are not made better by giving the 
mu of certain generous animals of Europe, neither a8 
cad 


| of the Briciſh/ nation any worſe, ' that he beary f he 
ſame official name with ſome of thoſe heads of nations, wi 
power and vices have made them ſcourges both to chro 
jects and neighbours, * | |. 
All trees gte, tres ; and all fruit, fruit ; but there a5 
trees whoſe fruit is wholeſome ſood: others whoſe fry 3 
not be enten; and others whoſe fruit ic poĩſon j fo it 
the Brizifh monarchy compared with other monarchics 1 ode 
which men have lived, N conſul, or Rar of a rep 
as in ancient Rome, much er ; a king, as forms 
ly in Scotland, has n . be difference of 1 
make any difference to their ſubjects? Which of the l two 
ek better, or worſe'governour ? Though either of them? 
| h better than no governour ; * neither of my 10 
| beſt which' a nation may hae. Saane of ' 
which enables a governour to . the fa orce of a natial 
as to defend it, 10 ien emen tranquillity, 14 Io * 
2 r 
| if $1 
4 n 21. e. 7. P. 214. 4 in 
of. wqrds, or me aptitude to to 
_ is mentioned by the — Becca as one * * h aſe] 
* 8 


W 
* 


2 e impartially, to protect all his fobj mut to pee | 

*. he wher he coght to be pol ſear Ami ſock, 4 1 

b the power of the King of Britain, "As d govers 1 

war, therefore, be is a good one, . 21 5 aud his 
4 


ment is a good one, though a - monarchy, 1 
ane n of: Mr. Prine, kings and 


which our 


to 
ions againlft them. —— for 


and other ſeeming objeQtions to 
122 meuns, hold wit 


Ge rern to government by kings) | 
ptures. 1 12 


e been forced from the holy ſeri 2 
u. while, I cannot help obſerving, that, ia & navion 


one, a republican goverameny, is u gulgh-thav cmi? 
roars, and ſwallows, and deſtroys, a mixed; gad jay Ys 
monarchy, 2 ſea which is geoevalty calm, and of which | 


ede, but counties de hege 
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a LETTER XXX 
"I Kingly Goverment is ſupportad by the Jaored Scriptuns, 


made r 4 
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decreaſed; but never do we "find among that perple, any 


* . 
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0 =” . to al 
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ingly government, I ſhall, in this, and the three fall 
letters, ſhew, that there is nothing in the ſacred: f -riptitne 


aguinft this form. f government, but much for it ; chapel 
very! paſſages of ſoripture, which have hee app 5 5 


der to viliſy it, l its favour 


b, 1. Then 1, world obſerve, that if there be any forn' 


government p eſere ble to another on account of any 
Fennded i in ſer ĩpture. jt is the kingly form. 

The people of. [{rael were ,conflantly, in fome fort, y 
kirgly government, . be Lord was their king, not "as te 
» ing of all nations,. but in a manner that was ſenſible, i 
Aiate, and wholly [xy Pi * themſelves. Fe vas their j 
their law owe, their kin them, There was nota 
tion of g ſovereign, ity he did nat diſcharge amongſt tha 
iin a ſenſible manner. He vas their ſoc i? he dired 
them when and how to attack their enemies, and he fon 


- for them; ond in ſeveral inflances he judged them without \ 
minifiry of men, and in a manner that was beth ſenſible md 


a At the ſame time, Moſes Was i vieeroy under u 


t king and, therefore, he is called in 
— 5 law from God, and wed bir | to Jo | 
« ple he judged them, ;in, ordinary caſes, according th 
” +1either ,himdelf,, 


or by, thoſe Judges whom he deyiited; = 


uud be ledithem. 1 ir enemies. In ſhort, nander 


be was a -hmjted — * 
5 they were not gle fed by by t 
5 to tha ir office * 
by 2 * the ame kingly offices 
* Whether, | therefore, +e, conſider iat people as 


by God alone. or by God through means of rhe minittry d 


men; fill we find, that their government was kingly 


elders, indeed, that js, the chief men. were, like our parks 
ment, conſulted on certain occafions, and they were the ane 


eonſulted, as the miraculo Ind ſenfible government of Gal 


thing like-a- republic. And if we except ane or two; wt 
er families (for they ſcarcely J the name of nation} 
ow are but two 4 4 in ſeriß ure, of a people wa 
1 19. 7 government. Theſe are the Sodowites, und the we 
ſrael at the time when every man did what was right in 


L 


bak 1 7 he, fön u to be 
wt choſen of Goda 


ing upon them, fn 
with 
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dheala 5100 Kingh Cov OHNE #55 
ho the Judges of [frac], ſucceeded & ſort af chief "magh 
e called kings ; but the chief, perhaps the onlyUifferenct _ 
een theſe magiſtrates and the judges, lay in their names, 
"Had in the greater grandeur and => of the former; ' adiffey- 
{ce which had theo become nece "mw becauſe, at that _ 
Wie awe, with which the frequent and viſible imerpeſitions of 
God formerly i npreſfed their minds, muſt then havehadloſs | 
fluence on them, in proportion as theſe int ions be- 
Wan leſs frequent; and there was then ne way of walingſthat 
tarbuleat nation, but by giving to their chief magittrate ꝗ 
more dignified name, and more riches and fpleadoury: thav by 
is other words, greater power. All nations (not excepth 
publics) in which there has been any inequality, havs found 
i neceſſary to ſtrengthen the conſtitutional 8 bf their 
chief magiſt rates, whether called Ringe, e e br whatever 
has been their names, by givio them — and nete. 
France feeling this neceſſity has 2 — 
given the ſplendour and fiate of og 10 her me . | 
I might here tioned alſo, that Both God - 1+ 1h 
nd Chriit the fon are. Kings in the nk — 2 aud 8 
&uſe of the word, former eſſentiall — +4. 14 
— z and that, if in things within nt — which 
more of religion and 1 morality in them, than fomeſetn, 
to be aware of, we are to. 1 "the beſts of models, wwe 
WM ought to prefer ings to any of! ub pv At magiſtrates. 


But I paſs on to ve, what may he ein, ay if if 
men are to take oh cls ſet before — 7 
forming their chief magiſtrate, they will ne vv — — 
ſelves any other thay a king; for there is no inſtancs id be 
found there, of any other c uf wegus who can be con- 
fidered as a model, than one who was, in fone fort, '# king. 

3, I would obſerve, that there is, in (cripture, 

againſt, but much for, king Fovernment, Waka. oor 

if we read the ſcriptures from the beginning to the ends 
ve (hall find many things faid 'againit ' individual ki 
their conduRt both in a public, and private capacity . 
thing againſt kingly Me aber Fog Bor we ares 4 
e fo honour them, ts kin hee 
h them, and to render them 

Beſides, we find God 5 5 countenaneing ki 8 
kidered iy their royal eepachyy not only the w the ſu - 
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mily of 1 / bi (everdl 6 It 
F Y 2 duch is, 


= = — 
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; | ia direQing, favouring, and bleſſing 


* 


eee 


-worthy of remark, that never were the Iſtach 
in any period of their Rate, as when David iy 
if King. # pringe, who, aa a man, had his failivgs, but, 

was ecearding #2 God's exon heart. And certainly that 
i Being, who both in his word and in the courſe-of 


- equntgnanced king 8 in appointing their kings 
+ «a — n been 
roomy in _ form of government, wrong, immoral, 9 
"were far, very far from Gad. Shall adt th 


government in r the kings of Judah and 
1 eanfidered as kings, is a certain proof, that he who 
neither err, nor deceive, gave his {auction to this formal 
51 1 y \goxernment of ſome fort is, perhaps, the 

of goverament, to which there is, in ſeripture, a 
7 lanction given. Very far w * — 
— forms of ,government are when compared 


Inu ar wrong; but if we carefully | peruſe the bible, 
ve-thall God, that it is Kingly government chicfly, * 
only, !wbigh has there the Divine ſauction. At lealt, that 
is qhere;given 40 that foxm.of. govemmeat in a math 
Chat fee, ee 

But if king] mem is never candemned, but comms 
is ſcripture, _—_ 
a ele ns, OY 1 258 
ed in particulars, 

1 bo Aer dete what r Wer on temporal in 


. They: 3 inn as + command of God. | 
„ Ther were guilty of e eee; 
4, They defied an 


They aſked nota king or head N 
my and lead them againſt their enemies; 

eallary, it could gt be figſul : Se nts ing ſuch as 
God had deſcribed aud was to ſor them ; a" King wi! 
e 2nd avoid. what kad —— the 


li 


TS we Ch Ss Iz 


nntural providence, 'teacheth us, that bo is 42 
. 9 hay 


pp Mar Jy; But his very countenaneing 


the word af God, or that they arMoundecd in what * 


indtereh.. - 
i» Dhinaill-be-exidepty if we eoofile? mhar ſart of king they | 


this was nes, 
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[ fractice 

vid y people to idolatry; a king who ſhould be temperate; and ſt. 
"ww dious of the lawe “: They alked not * od as ou, — 
aly i bould be limited by the laws ; But they athed e r 
r kW them, like all the nations}, In ſhort, they aſked ſuck, u. 9 


s than as all the nations had amongſt whom they dwelt," 
1d han WY kings of Afia have ever been deſpots, or, in a; great d. 
kings, arbitiary; and ſuch was the king, whom Samuel told theta. 
re ber i they ſhould have. Ia a word, when the Iiraelites deflred a 
ral, bag. they in effect defired, that their chief , magittrate. 
lad WY ould, in a manner, be a deſpot, and they themſelves haves.” 
1ancing I their kings did not prove ſuch in the event, — 
ah ing partly to their repentiag of their fin f, in whichkioate 
e who Wl threatened puniſhinent was remitted; and partly'ts t . 
orm of W mancncy of, their-Jaws, and religion, which, has cher hen 
| 2 check on arbitrary power, M 
6, the But if we in this. country had a king to chooſe, and were 
ure, a W to chuuſe uch an oue, as 4 wiſe and good providence hath ſet 
ating, er us, we ſhould not commit that Gn (if I may fo p 
pared agaialt ourſelves, from which the Iſraelites could not be pro- 
at þ WY hibited. For, under our admirable kingly goverament,” not 
bible, | 1 does every man enjoy himſelf and all that belongs to him 
haps WY i fafety; but the by ron of ay; Or ar Cp gs 
that a king who, on the one hand, is lunited by the laue, and, un 
mans W the other, poſſeſſed of a power ſufficient tu exceute them in 
ſuch a manner, that the meang? ſubjet Ins u 4. | 
OUR | | 


free. if . „ 
2. When the Iſraelites deſired a king, they defired to 
late an expreſs command of God. e ITC, 
It is manitell, trom the whole of ſcripture, that God in- 
1 ind tended, that the people of Liracl ſhould, be @ boly nation For 
this purpoſe, he called Abraham from the houſe of his father 

1. an, who was an idolater,. and promiſed to make af him a 
# 8 For this, he went dowa into Egypt with 
em the deſcendants of the patriarehe, aud, in due time, delivered 
mem from the oppreſſion of the Egyptians, and ſettleashes 
hey in the land of Canaan, which be had promiſed to theit fathers. 
All this, he did, not from any thing like iality in meu 


— not from any blind attachment to that people, but that he 
on MW 2ig4t eſtabliſh in the world, through means of, them, the 
ho? WY tc kuowledge nd wwrthip.of kimicltz, that ie, in; the la- 
the _——— 
ple If | * Deut, ul. 4, K, 1 Sam. viii 4 lie. wills . thw -: þ 


4 * ham, Wo 4% 49, &c. | 9 . . ac # Bt 


4: 


C. 


eu yy 4 they might bs „ holy, and ped — 
done all the nations of the earth. Deut. aiv. 2. > 
But as it was naturally impoliible, that they could long be. | 
a holy, 22 a ſeparate, people, be, as it werey © 
erec̃ted a middle of partition between qr 4 
_—_ He gave them a religion, ecremonies, and 1 
many were ſhadows of good things io come, me, 
perhaps, ne cell. A rere | 
of healthy but of which ſome alſo were merely marks of wn, 
paration, and, ſo far as 9 wes wi * 
they ſerxed, with other things, to 
all other nations. To preſerve them a 'diftin& and — 
people, he alſo prohibited them in the moſt expreſs and pes 
remptory manner, from making any covenant with the 
| bouring nations, and from i 2 in any reſpeR, their lawy 
„ — manners. After the manner of the land of Egypt, 
„ faith be to them, 328 and 2 
of Canaan, ! 7 
+ * nh Bono Are wrt gs 
NF ne Glover to wel therein : E 6 
But ns they defired a king, like the other nations, they dete 
ow bd nan - * C 
portant to any people In detiring a therefore, 
the other nations, they defired to violate an expreſs command of 


1, They comendes with Samuel, and ſaid, « Nay but eve will | 
@ bing over us : That wwe ie may be like all the iat 
6 2 we alſo.way be like all the nations.“ This was the 
intention of the 3 a king; and, in this inten · 
tion, did their fin, in if, and not in debring 95 
king fimply A- A a thing otherwiſe indifferent, except 
in as far as the power of their chief magiſtrate might affe 
their temporal intereſt God had endeavoured by every meang, 
to make them'in'certain'reſpets, unlike all other - nations; 
defired to be be them. In this, they violated, | not 
ee the rn of the dente pre- 
1 cep, þ 
5 Sherlock Providence) & 8. 3 
: 2.6 a r 
4 1% Witz biste ba? ren eee e tins gn | 
the & of Ifracl in efking a king, * here,” lay be, © yo cn | 
— chat Te Bag 7 uM wy — er 
. mi o 
laid — them bs poſſible,” — . 6 


by 
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1 and of all their peculiar laws 8 By der- 


What good, but jealous God, ſhould, on this occaſion, 
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| S ; and bis ſons the F 1 
f plack 1 


e AH. 
F _ Wir pear, if we pon the Hoſea the wh wh — 
Yi vhoſe prophecy is leve h i {om 
4 n 3 Dt ns jj 
0 LE * 11 SINE 7; 
ten) Wn * E 
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ing % be like other nations in defiring a ki they were about. 
tre, in -a great meaſure, al Ne ti nſatious of | 
. vidence towards them as a peculiar Jaw yak NM 
ut to return to Egypt, to take the ſhorteſt pad 10 

and idolatry. ls it to rn * 


“ anger, and ajuerwarbs bave takes 7. 


T id in God is on. of that d 
| — and to truſi IVI du hide. 


ſpiritual idolatry. — 2 Party aſkin 
king, conſiſted in Bora wirral e 


ſought. 
\- rs Ag. part of their fn, will appear evident be. ” 
Joud a doubt, if we conſider their fituation nnd behaviour at 
| I Nahaſh King of the n N vp 
5 nee Wit i 

eee AS 
ao ring as 16s gh 1 cad e upon conditie 
| . —— laying As. @ reproach | 

rig op by) eee 1 
r + yo 7 ug 1 rawn too old to 


h f 
_ wot ws they he deliverance through means of 
King whom they 
_ — after putting 3 in mind what deliverances 
for them by men whom he ſeat, 9 
bing of the n 
3 . reign over us, when 


That part . ſin in e a king 


bo 


1 * - ran. 33 


1 
» 
: 


ſea xiii. 9. That is, it is I only who am thy helper and & 
liverer ; and neither Baal, nor any of thy great men, # 
therefore, it follows in the 10th verſe, / <vill be thy bing; th 
is, I will deliver thee from the hand of thine enemies. 
then expoſtulates with them concerning their paſt folly 
placing that confidence in their great men, which they og 
to have placed in him only: Where is any that may f 
(that is, that is able to ſave thee) in all thy cities f a 
Judges of which thou hafl ſaid give me a ding aud princes * © And 
then he directly points at Saul, in whom they were punille 
for diſtruſting God, and iq whom they might ſee the vas 
of all expectations of help from power merely human, / 
tber @ king in mne anger, and bim a<vay in my wrath, 
if he had ſaid, when thou defiredit a king or chief magitin 
different from Samucl, with a diſpoſition of heart to place thy 
confidence, not in me, but in him, 1 gave thee a king in mi 
anger at thy idolatry, aad afterwards, to turn you from th 
new ſpecies of idolatry, as well as to puniſh him for diſohedimg 
{ tack him away in my worath *. als +: 
Upon the whole, it is evident, that the fin of the Tſrackt 
in aſking a king, did not conſiſt in defiriug a king or a 
magiſtrate of that name, different from Sainuel (for 
d both faretold them, that they ſhould have a king, 8 
had given directions with regard to their king) but in def 
what was againſt their own intereft, in ſeeking to violate Win; 
expreſs command of God, and in their idolatry. Yet ul 
complex fin was forgiven them upon their repentance, i 
their bappineſs, as before, was made to depend on the r ſerv 
the Lordy. God firſt chaſtiſed them for their fin in gin 
them Saul ; and then he gave them David a king after bis 
heart, And this King and his deſcendants continued to 
vern them till their idolatry made both king and people be cu. 
ried away captives to Babylon. * 1 1 | 


bet; 5 9 LET TI 
» That Mr Paine thought part of the fin of lirsel in a nf a 


> 


eonſilted in idolatry, is plain from theſe word. The hanker ing we” 

the Jews bad for the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Heatheus is lomerhing og ; 

accountable ; —— they came to Samucl, lapiug. But th 

us a king to judge vs, like the other nation.“ Ce Sex/e, Þ iy fo 
ITY 


But, if we may judge from his own words, be did not ibu:k, thet 
e mw iaali b | | 
+ 18m. zii. 32, 21, &c. | 
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CounTayYMEN, | | go at, 
OME, not attending to the difference of times, may, 
baps, find a difficulty, in diſcovering the reaſons why 
the Hraclites, for ſome time after leaving Egypt, were not 
ſibje& to ſuch kings, as afterwards governed them 3 and, as 
the ſolution of this difficulty may ſcrve to coufirm what has 
been advanced in the preceding letter, as well as to throw * | 
Wa the nature of government in general, 1 ſhall here offer, 


ls 2 help to ards the ſolution of it, a few humble obſervations. 


i. Ifraclites, from their long refidence among the 


lyptians had become ſo addicted to idolatry, that, in order 


to cure them of it, it was neceſſary they ſhould, for a certain 

ine, be under theocracy, that is, under the government of 

| in a peculiar and miraculous manner. y 1 w_ 
That they were idolaters when they lived in Egypt, and 
lome time after they bad left it, is evident from their great 
wenſity to join in the idolatrous rites of the Heathens, a 


nicularly from their making the golden calf ; which is p: 


ed by learned meu, to have heen an imitatign of 
Urtian god Apis. . 
for, within ghree months after their leaving Fgypt, nat: 
ſtzading of all the miracles which God had wrd ight in 
ir favour, and which might have convinced them, that he 


ow tbe ouly living, and true God ; notwithſtanding that they” 


be ſaw miracles in the pillar of cloud and the mauna j ever 

ue Moſes was receiving the law for them, amidd 87 
moſt auguſt and tremendous, that can be painted by the 
nation, they quickly relapſed into idolatry. Impatient, 
loubrful of Moſes' return, they .commanded ;Aaromt to 

ke tha @ golden calf, and then ſaid of it theſe Ie Gore. 


og ſl nn amazing proof of theis ng gi idolmry 1. 


the tern and of calling” that people, amd-ſefarating” 
w rom all other6y wak, that they UN how, anf bee, 
. 1 ? 


and thou bear deft bis words out of the midſt of the fire — Know, ther efere, 
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lieve, and ſerve the true God +; aud this end, it is evident vere 


et 
enatec 


evi 


dere i 


Yo 
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ns of 
greate 


goon occupation ut making brick without flaw, but? 
eir male children to death; and, in ſuch a ſuation, it 


not „ that any of them could have acquired s dackn 
wealth,” On the contrary, they were ſo poor, that they pan, 11 
commanded to borrow Gifferent articles of their I He 
neighbours, During their wandering in the «ilaerbels th 5 k 
1 a IE , 2 ve WE n, 
1 This was the * of all the miracles which | be jo uber 
bah of that people, but particularly of thoic > Gf A* prod the leve 


the giving vt che law from Sinai, Out of bes be madg the: i Lure the 
„e hat be might inflrudi thee; ard upon car te Ru thee bis gros | 
confuler it in thine beart, that the Lord is (rod in beaven above, and in 
beneuth; there is rene elſe, Deut. iv. 35, 3t, 39. | 

t Joſbua iv. 35. 


: 


extremely rich, and others extremely poor. When they en- 
tered the land of Canzan, though it was divided among them 
' by lat, yet it was -qually divided ; to the many was given the 
rr inheritance, andto the few the loſe, And their laws were 

mleulated to maintain, for ſome time, this equality. For, 
they were commanded to lend to each other, yet durſt take 
aw nſury : no Iſraclite could become a ſlave to another ; he 


der med ; every ſeventh year there was a releaſe of debts, 
ad the ſervant who had ſerved fix years, was ſet at liberty ; 
A cvery fiftieth year, if the land of any man had been ali» 
ted, it returned to him free, and the ſervant obtained 
feedom 7. | 
fl. The . IM therefore, with regard to riches which muſt 
Y have prevailed among the Ifraclites upon their coming out of 
WM foypt and for ſome time after, was ſuch as rendered them un- 
& for that ſort of kingly government, to which they were 
re] ${Yaſterwards ſubjeR. ; 
| For, whatever ſome may imagine, no form of government, 
however good in itſelf. is equally fit for every people. Where 
there is no great inequality of property among the members 
of a tate, every member claims, and is entitled to, equal 
privileges and an equal power in the managment of public af- 
i} irs. Such is the fort of government that prevails in ſome of 
and e particular corporations in our towns and cities. Where 
ere is a conſiderable, hut nut an exceſſive inequality of pro- 

y, the richer claſs think. that they are entitled to a pro- 
artionally greater ſhare of power in the direction of the af. 


ves ff 
andy 


but of the community, than the poorer, becauſe they have 
on, WW greater intereſt in them ; and the poorer claſs are diſpoſed 
e acknowledge the juſtice of their claims. And, upon this 
hey hn, the internal government of our cities and towns is efta» 
e To the foriner caſe, the government is a democracy; 
f 4 gs the latter, a mixture of democracy and ariftocracy. But 


when, by a combination of cauſes regularly operating for a 
mmber of years. or by accideat, one family riſes far above 


zhe 8 the level of the richer claſs, in point of riches and power, 
1 the government of the ſlate changes in reality, if not in 
; great ; * 3 c — | | 


: had 2 daily ſunply of fond ; their cloaths wazed not old ; nor 
ere there avy means by which fome of them might become 


dba had been fold as an hired ſervant might at any time be 


name, into a ſpecies of monarchy + or a mixture of mon 
chy, arittocracy, and demperacy. L man refledh, 
muſt ſee, that power naturally follows property, and that po. . 
litical power ought always to bear ſome proportion to p ones ao 
ty, in order that the richer members of any community may Abi 
be ſecured againſt the envy and rapacity of the poorer, | p 
In ſhort, it is the order of nature, and it is agrecable to g $i 
notions of right, that where there is a great inequality amongſ 2 
any people, with regard to riches, there ſhuuld. alſo be fone i; 
proportionate inequality with regard to power in the direct ly 


of their common affairs. 
But it bath been already obſerved, that the Iſraelites upon I {; L 
their coming out of Egypt, and for ſome time after, mult I; 8. 
have been nearly "=o in paint of property: And, in thi ” þ 
ſtate of equality, they were, by no means, fitted to be 0 
verned by ſuch human kings as afterwards 1uled "them, not . 
to mention, that the theocracy which they were under, png _— 
cluded this ſort of government. | „ dai 
Whil they remained equal in point of wealth, if we. 5. 
e*pt the right of the firit horn, or the pre-eminence of the of a 
repreſentatives of their tribes, and of the clans or 'familie 0 1 
into which their tribes were divided, their judges and elder 
no man had a juſt claim to more power than another, becaule 
he could not plead the neceflity of it for the defence of his 
perſon, or property. Beſides we are ſure from the hiſtory of 
men in all ages, and from the. hiſtory of that in parts 
eular, that they would not, at this time, have ſubmitted WK: 
monarchical government in the perſon of any of their hreum 
It is not without a certain degree of reluQtance at ſome time 
that men ſubmit to the government of their ſuperiors ; 
they never will, in a regular, and peaceable manner, ſubmit”. 
to that of their equals, Where there is a great equality, el 
ry man looks upon himſelf to be as as another ; and wb pF 
withſtanding the ind iſpenſihle neccffity, in all poſſible . wy 


ons, of ſubmiſfion- to juft gaverament, they cannot calf 
* brook ſubjeRtion to an equal. The moſt turbulent of T5 


', -+ The ſtate of Arhens was, „ the moſt ical of which 
here are avy hiftorical +3 yet, in that Nate, the rich had aw 
more power than the pour, re Iſiſtratus, by his great riches; 
A nod qualities, and his popular arts, acquired che power, 
sNume the name of a king, and creuſraicted boch to his rwo ſons; 

there Pericles, by the ſame means, acquired the power of a king, though 
| ke never aſſumed the ume. Hier of Greets, 
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wiaments are thaſ® in which the body of the 
conſiderable number of them, is equally wealthy with th 


* The frequent murmurings of the Ifraclites againſt 


loſes aud Aaron; the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram; and the ſedition even of Aaron and Miriam; are 
mdoubted proofs, that even Moſes, with all that authority 
which he derived from being educated by Pharaoh's daughter, 
a hex own ſon ; frum being ſon · in law to Jethro, the prieſt 
8 of Midian; from his education, which muſt have been 


ly ſuperior to that of his countrymen ; and from his own. 


onal excellence; never could have governed that people, 
ad he not been highly honoured and miraculouſly ſupported 

God: And if he could not, much leſs could any of the 
| of the Iſraclites, 

A neceſſary concluſion from what has been ſaid is, that the 
equality that prevailed among the Iſraelites, during the admi- 
unt ion of Moſes, was ſuch as cuuld not admit of a kingly 
government ſuch as was afterwards eſtabliſhed among them, 


The theoeracy, therefore, aud the great * of equali- 


tyof property that prevailed amongſt the Iſraelites, till they 
had been a conſiderable time ſettled in the land of Canaan, 
em to be the reaſons why they were not, at firſt, governed 
by ſuch kings, as afterwards ruled them. 

But afterwards, as theſe cauſes decreaſed, and cauſes of an 
poſite tendency operated, they became fit for being l 
a human monarchy, and were accordingly governed by 


kings, that is ſupreme magittrates different from their judges, 


theocracy was the moſt abſolute, though the moſt ef- 
ent and beſt of all governments. Whilſt the people living 
2 ſcene wholly miraculous, perceived every moment, - that 
ad was them, ruling the 


en b 

But when they no longer 42 
glory of the Lord, and the pillar of cloud and of fire, reſt- 
bd, inſtead cf interpoſing frequently and miraculouſly in 


much leſs ſtriking; when, in ſhort, except on certain rare 


ons, their government "__ all the appearance of being 


. merely 


ch a dh Cee d,, 2 


le, ar any 


em, though inviſibly, yet in 
aner as ſenfible, as that of any human magiitrate, and 
dy to puniſh them for diſobedience, they were kept more 
er ſuhjection to the laws, than they could have be 


ig on the tabernacle; when they ceaſed to gather mannay 
den their cloaths waxed old, like their neighbours; When 


ir national buſineſs, interpoſed ſeldom, and that in a man» 
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merely human; that awe of the Divine Majeſty, which 
Arained them from crimes, and ſtimulated them to their d 
neceſſarily decreaſed, and, at certain times (as appears fi 
their relapſes into idolatry) was, perhaps, wholly loſt ; 
when this ſupernatural obligation became weak, it was need 
fary to ſupply the deficievcy by giving them a chief mg 
'firate, whoſe power and greatne's ſhould reftrain them frat 
crimes, and awe them into obedience to the laws, that is, 
was neceſſary to give them a human king, 

The time when ſuch a king became neceſſary, was me 
probably when they aſked one of Samuel; for it is ſaid, 1 
the wword of the Lord was precious in thoſe days the days of Bl 


there <vas no open viſion which words certainly ſignify in dem a 
neral, that the Iſraelites had then begun to attend more f Wame 
the laws and rules of God's word, than formerly, becaul* m 
there was leſs of the miraculous in their government, eie ur fv! 
to direct them in their duty, and oblige them to the perfor * 

and no 


mance of it, or to reſtrain them from what was wrong, 
We find, therefore, that ſometime before they abtun f bc! 
Saul as their king, they were prepared for human Lin ly ge 
vernment, by the theocracy's becoming leſs ſenſible f 
among that people, it never entirely ceaſed) and conſequ 
ly leſs fit for governing them. It may be added, that f} 
were alſo prepared for it by experienciag the inconvenie 
of judges, elhecially of Samuel's ſons. | 
ut beſides the theocracy's becoming leſs ſtriking, 
was another cauſe no leſs power, perhaps, which fitted the 
Iſraelites for human kingly government at the time they ing 
fired a king: I mean the inequality with regard to rich . 
which, at this time, began to take place.  Whafecuri 
Their civil laws, as hath already been obſerved, were 6 
eulated to preſerve, for a long time, that equality of lande 
property, which at firſt ſubſiſted among them, If any aus 
— of them, for the two or three firſt generations, beeal 
richer than their neighbours, their riches muſt have confille 
chiefly in money, or goods, or houſes in walled cities. A 
inequality of landed property could be created by nothing 
but by one family's ſucceeding to the original inheritances{ 
ſeveral other 2 become extinct, or by. ſimilar origi 
portions being divided among ſeveral othet families deſcend 
—. dr ſame ſtock; and this inequality (which, in a ec 


1 Levit. xv. 29, 30. 


. that hed little trade, was the chief inequality that cauld 
which Aan) could not take place till ſome conſiderable time had 
hei G | | | 
wm at we find, that, about the time of the appointment of hu» 
oft ; Aman kingly government, ſome of the people had become ve- 
vas nee rich, * others of courſe poor ; that is, that the nation 


“about this time, approached to that unequal condition 
regard to the poſſeſſion of riches, which renders any 
people fitter for being the m_ of a monarchy, than of any 
ather ſort of government. For a monarchy is a 1 9 4 

government, in which there are various ranks, which are 


is form, where it is regular, is like a beautiful fpire, riſing 
from a broad baſe, and terminating in a narrow, but highly 
omamented top. And where wealth is poſſeſſed unequally, 
each man naturally falls into his proper rank; and the poor 
ue fubjeR to the rich. 

But where the rich have the poor in ſuhjection to them, 


This was aQually the caſe-among the Iſraclites, towards the end of. 
the times of the judge or between the death of Sampſon and the com- 
pencement of Symuel's magiſtracy, when riches muſt, from various 
tnſes, have been very unequally poſſeſſed. During this period, every 
tax did 20bat was right in bis wn e. There was no check on the ac» 
tions of any in conſequence of which, as formerly in Europe, when the 


country of Iſrael ſeems to have been infeſted with bands of lawleſs men, 
who did what they pleaſed; and one ſcene would lead us to think, that 


aſecuri'y, oppreſſion, and wickedneſs, is, by the ſacred, hiſtorian, plain» 

lyaſcribed to their want of a king. There was then no ding in the land, 
$ XVii. 6, Xxviii. t, 35. xix. 2%. *©* The King of America, fa 

Paine, © reig:s above, and does not make havock of mankind. We 


dreadful havock amongſt mankind. Human magiſtrates have ever begu 
fognd neceflary; and when a magiſtrate is himſelf ſubject to the laws, 


i poſſeſſed of a power to execute them, impartially, it is theo, and 
valy then, that the laws, in one ſenſe, reign, or © are king.“ Such is © 
the chief magiſtrate of this nation; and ſuch were the kings of Iſrael. 


David executed juſtice and judgment unto all bis people, a Sam. vin. 13. And 
we read no more of any man's doing '* what was right in his own 
tes,“ it is to be,preſurned, that every man way obliged, by the 
power of the kings, to do what was right in the eye of the law, Suck 
was the uſe of the kings iu lirael; and ſuch is the uſe of ours, 


* 
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ned chiefly by an inequality in the poſſeſſion of riches. 


md no ſuperior to check themſelves, the latter are in danger 


of being oppreſſed $; and their danger neceſſarily requires aue | 


n = 
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ne tings poſſeſſed too little to execyte the laws on the great, the 
ted i ach and powerful op d the poor and weak, la this period, the 


their wickedneſs. was equal to that of S dom itſelf, But this anarchy, | 


| 8 
er approve of monarchy, that che laws are king.“ The king of all 
ons reigns above, and tor the violation of his laws, he-makes the mat 
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member of their ſociety to be poſſeſſed of a great, but ju 
power, to check the rich and powerful, and afford prote 
on to all the members; and the perſon who has power to % 
ſo, is a king, whatever be his official name. | 
As that inequality, therefore, with regard to propels 
which bad crept in among the Ifraclites, muſt have difpoſed 
them to ſubmit to the government of a king choſen from 
themſelves, and as kingly government was that which was 
belt fitted to protect the poor againſt the rich, or rather all 
againſt all, they were, at the time that Saul was anointed, 
matured and fitted for this ſort of government. | 
Both the decreaſe, therefore, of miracles in the theoeracy, 
aud the encreaſe of inequality in point of riches, ,influence, 
and conſequent power, required, that, in the days of 8 
muel, the government of judges ſhould terminate, and that 
of kings begin, And thus, as the Moſaic diſpenſation was 
fo paſs away, and be ſucceeded by the Chriſtian, ſo the ariſtc- 
cracy of the Iſraelites (for ſo Joſephus calls it) or the 
vernment of judges, was deſtined to give place to limited 
monarchy. Generally ſpeaking, the progreſs of any ſociety 
from a ſtate in which it is governed by elders, judges, chiefs, 
or repreſentatives of families, to that in which it is governed 
by kings, keeps pace with the enereaſe of inequality among 
its members with regard to riches; and this with the praftice 
of arts or the means of acquiring and ſpending*. This we 
find to have been the caſe, not only with the Iſraclites, but 
with the Edomites f. and the children of Hethf, and, indeed, 


with all other nat ions, few, or none excepted. Every nation, 


in-which inequality in point of riches, and its neceſſary con- 
ſequence, incquality of influence and power, prevail to a 
certain degree, muſt be governed by a king, even a hereditary 
king, in order to be governed well, America, therefore, in 
ſome future period, is deſtined to have her xirgs. France, 
indeed, has loſt one king, but ſhe has acquired five under 
_ different names. The wiſdom of a people lies in chooſing a 
| kiog, when they cannot refuſe one; and in ſo limiting bim 
by laws and collateral powers, as to make him, not a tyrant, 


but a father. This the children of Iſrael did; and this thy * 


Britiſh nation hath done. | | 
The ſubltance of what has been ſaid is this. The Iſrael. 
> | | ites, 


1 


I Gen, iii. 3. 2 Kiug vii. 6. 


* 


« See Ff on the Hiftory of Civil Society. b t Gen. xxvi, 31. 40. ” 


ies, upon their coming out of Egypt, wert idolaters ; and 
Freren 
and bring them back to the ſervice of the true God; and 
this ſort of government precluded, -for a conſiderable time, 
mery other. were equal, and would have ſcorned ſub- 
jetion to any of their number, who ſhould have aſſumed the 
power and (late of a monarch. Every man had little» wo | 
dread from his neighbour, becauſe their fortunes being nearly 
equal, their power muſt have been ſuch. But whenthetbeooracy 
became leſs tiriking, and the people unequal in their circum- 
ftances, ſomething elſe was requiſite to awe the turbulent in- 
to a juſt ſubmiſſion to the laws, and to protect the weak and 
innocent againſt the ſtrong and injurious, What was wanted, 
vas a chief magiſtrate limited by a contract between him | 
theſubjeRs, but paſſeſſedof all that authority and influence, and 
honoured with all thoſe ſigns of greatneſs and dignity, which 
conſtitute the power of kings. uch were the kings of the 
twelve tribes, and ſuch the Kings of Judah. All theſe kings 
were great, but limited, not only by the criminal, and civil 
laws, and thoſe of religion, but, as it ſhould ſeem, by expreſs 
contracts between them and the prople f. Th 
Had the Iſraelites, therefore, aſked a king as their chief 
magittrate, ſimply that, by his great power, he might put 
the laws in execution, and thus protect all orders of men in 
the nation, without any hankeriog after the manners and cul- , 
toms of the Heathens, without any diflrult of God, and 
vithout any propenſity to idolatry, 1a far had Wd been 
from committing a fin, that they would have aſked of Hes» 
den a neceſſary boon, and the greateſt bleſſing, which, in 


chief magiſtrate, any people can enjiax. 
LETTER XXXV. 
Of Hereditary Mangrely among the Uracktes F 
CounTarTMBn,., . e eee e 


HE truch of what hath been faid in the two preceding let- 
1 ters, concerning kingly yoverament, will be corroba- 
i 4 + rated, 


+ Dent. zvii. 14, &c. 2 Sam. v. 3. 2 Kings, xi, 4+ TJ. 1 Chron. B. 3, 
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rated, if we take into the account, that God gave à ſpeci 


ſanction to bereditary monarchy, as it ſubſiſted among his 


choſen people. p 
In the very infancy of ſociety, he gave Cain a certain pit 


eminence or rule over Abel, analogous to the ſucceſſion/of thi 


firft-horn ſon, to his father, in hereditary monarchies. A. 
in the ſeventeenth chapter of Deuteronomy, where he ford 
tells that the [Iſraelites were to have a king, he ſays not, tha 
they were to elect a king, but that in any wiſe, they fold 
ſet him ting over them, that is, ſubmit to him, whom the Lit 
their God ſhould chooſe. And afterwards, in the ſame chaptey 
when he has charged their future kings to obſerve certaly 
cepts, it is added, 1 the end that be (their king) may prolong 
is days in bis kingdom ; he, and his children in the mid/} of Ifratl; 
an-expreſs declaration, that the kingdom of Iſrael was tobe 
an hereditary kingdom, though hereditary in the family 
any king —— upon condition, that that king proved ob 
dient“. Accordingly we find, in the hiſtory of the king 
doms af Judah and of the ten tribes, that this prediction & 
promiſe was exactly fulfilled, | * 
- Saul was not elected by the peuple, he was appointed by 
God himſelf; and his appointment was ſignified to them hy 
making them caſt lots}; a method wiſely choſen, to prevent 
murmuring and rebellion among the chiefs of that turbilen 
people. the kingdom was not made hereditary in the 
Family of Saul. In the wilderneſs, God had threatened + 
ferly to put out the remembrance of Amaleh from ww — 
becauſe that people laid wait for I ſrael in the way, u. 
«came out of ER. And he ſent Gaul to execute this threat- 
ening, charging him expreſsly to go and. /mite Amaleb, and u. 
ts deflrey all that they had, and wot to ſpare them, but to 
man and woman, infant and ſuckling, ox and i „ camel i 
* But Saul ſpared Agag, and the, be of t * and 9 
fatlings and the lambs, and all that was gaod. And becan 
Saul rejedted the word of the Lord, the Lord ao rejected lin 
being Kiug**. Ihe condition, on which the crown wat 
to deſcend from farher to fon, was obedience to God; hi 
Saul, by his diſobedience forfeited it for his deſcendants. * 


When David came to the throne, it was not by the ele - 


on of the people, but by the appointment of God; whs 


* x Chron, xxviii. 5, 4 8 Sam. x. i, } 1 Sam. x. 24. 


I Exod, xvi. 14. $ 1 Sam. xv. 1. Sm xv. 3,9, % f 
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nt Samuel to anoint him, which was the form and ſign of 
dbeing⸗ appointed, Neither David himſelf, --nor the 
' a people, had any choice in his being made king; for God com- 
ndl him to be captain over his *. All the tribes Iſracl, 
adeed, came to David unto Hebron, and anointed him king over 
a]; but it is evident, from what they faid to David on 
e fore that occafion, that the deſign of their meeting was, not to 
t, ti WW det him king, but to ſignify their aequieſcence in God's 
ld having appointed him. Aid ſaid they to him, eve ave thy- 
L BY hee and 4 . Alſo in time paſt, evhen Saul vas king over. 
apter, ., thou wa that leddefl out and broughicft in ue; and the 
-ertals W Lord /aid unto: thee, r d my people” / and thou- 
prolong J be a captain over them, The laſt clauſe of theſe worey 
72 it out of all doubt, that as the people knew, that God 
2 appointed David to the throne, ſo the deſignu of their 
iy e meeting was to ſignify their acquieſcence in the Divine ap- 
| obs dintment. But that the tribes came to Hebron, not to cle 
king. vid, but to expreſs their acquieſcence in the election or 
ion & Y ppointment of God, is made further evident by theſe words 
in the book of Chronicles. Au theſe men of war that" could 
beep rank, came with a perfect heart to Hebren, to- male David - 
ling over all Iſrael ; and all the refl of 1ſracl alfo u e one 
heart to male via ling. Their being of one heart to 
him king, fignifies, that they had cordially-and unati 
acquieſced in God's appointing him to be king, previouſly to 
their meeting, and that they met at Hebron only to expreſs 
their acquieſcence, and go through the ceremony of his coro- 
nat ion; which ceremony would have been performed, though 
they themſelves had elected him. 5 M . 
We find, indeed, David entering into a league with the 
elders of Iſrael; but we have no reaſun from that, to conelude, 
that there was any thing like an election. This league was 
certainly nothing more than the terms or conditions on which 
king and people were ta live with each other, and may, per- 
haps, be called the civil contract, or the conſtitutions ot the 
kingdom of Iſrael; a form which probably was renewed at 
the acceſſion of every following king, in the ſame manner as 
our kings take the py oath; David, therefore, was 
[ea not ele ed king by the people, but appointed by God. | 
we And as God, made bin . . 
hereditary. The condition, upon which any king was to 


trauſmit 
wy | * x 8am, Ali. 14, + 2 Sam, v. , / ½ 
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tranſmit the crown to his children, was hisobeying God®, bl 
failed in performing this condition, by ſparing the Ama 
tes; but David performed it. He was a man according 10 
God's own heart, not in his private character, which, in ane 
caſe, was highly exceptionable, but as a king; in which g. 
pacity he Lee God's will in executing his vengeance an the 
| hleathen, whom Saul had fparedf. And for his obedience, 
God was pleaſed to 7 to him, that his and hit hi 
dom — be forevert; which promiſe, in its m 
cal ſenſe, relates to the Meſſiah, but , in its literal au. 
nifies, that the crown ſhould be hereditary in the fam 
of David; which it was, till the extinction of royalty (pio; 
perly ſpeaking) in Judah. " 
What is very remarkable, after Gad had entered into thiy 
covenant of royalty (as ſome call it) with David, he conti 
nued to keep it, notwithſtanding of the idolatry and other ſing 
of ſome of his ſucceſſors. What he ſware or promiſed, be 
obſerved, he wiſited.the traugreſſion of David's children with the 
rod, and their iniquity with firipes ; but he made the crown 10 


deſcend in his family from father to ſon. 80 far was the all- 


wiſe, and almighty governour of the world from « caſhiering® 
theſe kings © for their miſcondua.”” 

Solomon, who ſucceeded David in the thrane, was not the 
eldeſt of his father's ſons. But Adonijah the eldeſt gave 


ſymptoms of bad diſpoſitions 3 for, whilit his father was yet 


alive, he uſurped the throne : Solomon was, in the early part 
-of his life, a wiſe and pious prince. And God who — 
thoſe diſpoſitions which fitted him to govern, made choice of 
him as his father's ſucceſſor, in preference to Adonijahs 
And of all-my fons, faid David to his people a little before his 
death {for the Lord hath given me many ſons ) he hath chaſe 
Solomon my ſon, to fit upon the throne of the kingdom of the Lord 


over ors And he ſaid unta m Moreover, I will 


eftabliſh his kingdom forever, if be be couflant to do my com» 

and judgments, as at this day. Here, then, 
ve perceive, that it was neither David, nor the people, but 
God that choſe Solomon to be king; and that the kingdom 
was to continue in his family forever upon the condition of 
obedience. The people, indeed, made Salomon Ming, and & 
nointed bim unto the Lord ; that is, made him king, by anvint- 


*Exod. xvii, + x Sam, xiii, 14. Aqs, xiii. 22, 
4 % Sam. vii. 16. 1 Chron. xvii. 14. Xii. 10. 
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ing him to the Lord, which was bis inauguration, not the 
election or appointment of him to be king, but this they did 


only in conſequence of God's choice of him being made 
known to them. and afterwards they ſubmitted themſelves to him 
as their king, juſt as they ſubmitted to any other ordinance 
of God, 

When God was to execute his threatening againft Solomon 
by rending ten of the tribes from Rehoboam, he himſelf 


choſe a king for the ten tribes. Heboli, ſaith he by Ahijah, - 
the prophet, to Jeroboam, / will tale thee, and thou ſhalt reign © 


according to all that thy ſoul defireth, and ſhalt be king over {ſrael*. 
It is true, indeed, that they ſent and called Feroboam unte the 
congregation, and made him ling over all Iſrael ; but as God's 
previous choice of him was ſo well known, that he was oblig- 


ed to flee into Egypt, to avoid the effects of Solomon's an- 


, there is not the leaſt doubt, that the people in calling 
eroboam, were determined ſolely by God's aving choſen 
im, and that their making of him king was nothing but the 
ng through the ceremony or form of his coronation. 
eroboam, therefore, was really elected, and. made king by 
God, not by the people. 76 | 83 
But God who made him a king, promiſed at the time he 


made choice of him, to make his kingdom hereditary on the 
condition expreſſed in the ſeventeenth chapter of Deuterono - 


my, namely, obedience. And it ſball be, ſaith he to him, if 
thou wilt hearhen unto all that I command thee, and. wwilt walk in 
ny ways, and do that is right in my fight, to keep my flatutes and 
my commandments, as David my ſervant did ; that I will be with 


thee, and build thee a fure houſe, as I built for David, and will 


give 1/rael unto theeF, To build Jerohoam a ſure houſe, it is 


evident, ſignifies to make the crown of Iſrael hereditary in 


his family, as that of Judah was in the family of David. In 
the caſe of Jeroboam, therefore, God plainly fignified his in - 
tention of making the kingdom of the ten tribes hereditary 
on condition of obedience But Jeroboam furteited this ad 

vantage by breaking the condition in being an idolater him - 
ſelf, and cauſing Iſrael to commit the ſame fin. Fearing leit 


the people ſhould return to the houſe of David, by going to 
E- 


jeruſalem to worſhip, and having learned the idolatry 


pt, whilſt he reſided there, after the manner of the Iſrael- 


tes in the wilderneſs, and with a like infatuation, he ſet up 
| : two 


* x Kings, zi. 37%  *Þþ+ V. 38. 
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two calves (imitations moſt prubably of the Egyptian God 


Apis) the one in Dan, and the other in Bethel, to be wore 
thipped by the people; though the expreſs condition on which 


the crown was to be made hereditary in his family, - was, 
that he ſhould abſtain from idolarty, and ſerve the true God. 

Jehu was anointed, that is, choſen and appointed, by God 
to the kingdom+; and becauſe he obeyed in executing 
his vengeance on the houſe of Ahab, God was pleaſed 10 
make the crown hereditary in his family, to the fourth gene- 
ration f. Here again we ſee the fulfilment of what was pre- 
died Deut. xvii. namely, the election of a king by Gud, 
and the crown rendered hereditary for obedience, though not 
perpetually fo, becauſe the obedience was partial; for Jehu 
{till adhered to the worſhip of the calves that had been fer up 
in Bethel. Had he obeyed God fully, as David did, as God 
is no reſpecter of perſons, there is no doubt, that he would 
have rendered the crown perpetua'ly hereditary in his family, 
as it was in the houſe of David, by oe 

If we except Jeroboam and his ſon, Elah the ſon of Baaſha, 
the fon and grandſons of Omri, and Jehu and his family to 
the fourth generation, and one or two more who ſucceeded 
their reſpective fathers, all the other kings of the ten tribes 
were uſurpers, and ſucceeded to the crown by murdering their 
predeceſſors. As the ten tribes, from the time of Jeroboam, 


were conſtantly addicted to one, or ſeveral kinds of 'idolatry, 
God ſeems to have left them, in a great meaſure, eſpecially 


towards the end of their ſtate, to walk in the way of their own 
heart «nd in the fight of their own eyes, and to ſuffer, as the pu- 
niſhment of their fin, all the miſeries attendant on uſurpations 
and elections of kings. ä 8 


It is evident from ſcripture, that, except in the caſe of 


ſome of the kings of, the ten tribes, who uſurped the kiogly 
power, or procured it by faction, God uniformly appointed 
the kings of theſe tribes, by nominatiug and anointing men 
who birt ruled them themſelves, and then left the crown he» 
reditary in their families; and if God appointed their kings 
it is an error to ſay, that they were choſea by the people. 
There is not, in ſcripture, one inſtance of a king either of 
Iſrael or Judah, being ele&ed by any deſcription of the peo» 
ple. All of them, except the uſurpers in the former kings 
dam, were either immediately appointed by God to their of 


+ 2 Kings, ix. 6. } Id. x. 30. 


ice, 
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fice, by being anointed, or mediately appointed by ſucceed» 
ing to their fathers, as he had ordained, The crown of If- 
rael, indeed, was ſeveral times transferred from one family to 
another; but this was never done but for the idolatry of the 
reigning prince, that is, for breaking the condition on which 
the crown was to deſcend from father to ſon. 

The voice of the people, or their concurrence, was no 
more requiſite to give authority to thoſe kings whom God 
choſe and appointed (ang he either immediatcly or mediately 


+ appointed all but the uſurpers) than their conſent was to give 


authority to their laws. Both of them were equally given by 
God, and had, on that account, equal authority, W 
they met o male ſiſch a ting, what they did, was a form of 
the ſame kind with their meeting to receive the law, and ſay- 
ing all that the Lord hath Halen, we will do. But if, at any 
time, they madd any other king over them, than him whom 
God, not they, choſe and appointed, that king had no Jaw- 
ful authority; they violated the conſtitution given them by 
God, who expreſsly ſaid to them; Theu "ſhah in any wiſe ſet 
him ling over thee, «whom the Lord thy God fball chooſe*, As- 
cordingly, Gad by the mouth of the prophet Hoſea, who 
was a witneſs of ſome of the kings of the ten tribes being 
depoſed and others ſet up by them without conſulting God, 
charges them with it as a fin, They have ſet up kings, but nat 
by me ; they have made princes, and I knew it nat, that is, 
they made it not known to me, or did not conſult me in it, 

From the foregoing enumeration of facts, it is impoſſible 
to avoid perceiving, that hereditary kingly government is, in 
an eſpecial manner, ſanctioned by God, or that it has his 


, ſpecial authority. It was predicted and appointed by him; 


it prevailed as the re ward of obedience to his law ; and it was 
enjoyed hy the nation, as a bleſſing ; for we do not find, that 
there was any civil war in Judah on account of the ſucceſſion 
of their kings; and yet, on an average, their kings were 
much better than thoſe of Iſrael, 

would not be underſtand as ſaying, that no other form of 
government, than hereditary monarchy is approved by God; 
but that this form of government is ſanctioned by him, in 
ſeripture, in a manner, in which no other ever was. He ap- 
pointed Moſes, Joſhna, and other viceroys or chiefs individual - 
1 without the ſmalleſt intimation, that their office was to be 
| | | either 


* Deut, xvii, 15, + Hoſes, viii. 4. 


either perpetual in itſelf. or hereditary in their reſpecti ve fy, 
milies ; but ſo early. as the days af Moſes, he ordained, u 
kingly government ſhould afterwards be a part of the poilital 
.conflitution-of the children of Iſrael, and that the kingdom 
ſhould be hereditary upon condition of obedience to his law 
and, at, laft, when the people-became fit for it, he actually eſi - 
bliſhed hereditary kingly government, partly among the ten 
tribes, for the partial obedience of ſome of their kings, and 
fully among the people of Benjamin and Judah, for the full 
obedience of David, who, as a King, all hit will4, 
It is a very curious and ſtriking fact, that God ſhould, ina 
| ſupernatural and immediate way, have eſtabliſped among his 
ancient , a form of government very like that which te 
| hath, in the ordinary courſe of his providenee, eſtabliſhed in 
this land. And, in this reſpect, we, as well as they, are 4 
peculiar people, a nation highly faveured of the Lor. 
It has been thought, indeed, + that the children of Iſrael 
were ſo peculiar a people, that they are no example to other 
nations in things that are political or civil. The pecul 
of that diſpenſation is a general faQ, which ſome writers 
ſume 40-account for things which either they do not unde 
fland,: or which are object ious to their theories. But to ew 
deavour to account for all particular fats by general rules, 
at beſt but a fallacious mode of reaſoning, and frequently 
productive of error. They who aſſume gravitation 'f 
matter, or the circulation of the blood, to acbount for the 
 nouriſbme nt and growth of vegetables, ſeem to reaſon'us con 
cluſively, as they who take the peculiarity of the Iſraelitiſſ 
diſpenſation with regard to religion, to zecount for all thei 
political and civil inflitutions, or, in particular, for the' «fits 
bliſhment, amonglt them, of hereditary limited monarchy; 
I cau ſcarcely help giving it as my humble, but decided 0 
pinion, that the ſole reaſon, why their Great Legiſlator eſtabliſh- 
ed this ſort of government amongſt them, in preference to an 
other, was its greater uſefulneſs to their temporal intereſt; — 
in this opinion, I ſhould imagine I am juſtified by facts. Af. 
ter the theocracy had become leſs ſtriking and the people more 
unequal as to the poſſeſſion of wealth, it was found, that they 
could not be governed by judges. Towards the latter end of 
the adminiſtration of theſe magiſtrates (except that of Sam- 


„ Dem; will, 15, 20. | 
4 fee the hiſtory of theſe tribes, Pſalm xz. 29. Acts xiii, 22. 
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nel, whoſe extraordinary perſonal authority, ſupplying the 


place of greater riches and ſtate, made him a fort of king) 


the government was irregular and appreſſive, and pute us in | 


mind of all the feudal governments of Europe ſome centuries 
ago. The anarchy and oppreſſion in both were owing to 
the ſame cauſe, a deſect of power in the chief magiſtrate, 
The judges of Iſrael, amung their privces and heads of fa- 
milies or clans, were very like the Kings of thoſe govern. 
ments among their harons. And as in the latter caſ-, ſo in 
the former, the powerful violated the laws,” aud oppre ſſed 
the weak, with impunity. But in both ceſes, the ſtrong 
and E were checked, and the weak and inaccent 
piotetted, by their chief magiltrates acquiring greater power. 

Many of the laws of the Iſraelites had. a peculiar relation 
to that diſpenſation of religion which they were under, to 
their ſituation with regard to their keathen neighbours, and 
perhaps even to their climate: But to thoſe who conſider, 
that Mofes was a type of Chriſt as well as David ; that the 
enealogy of Chritt might have been traced to David, or 
Fadah, though the former had not been a king ; that the re- 
ligion of that people did not require kingly government 
more than any other; that a different ſort of government 
might have been more fayaurable to their religion by ſlrength- 


ening abe middle wall of partition between them and all other 


nations, (who ſeem to have been then ſubject to monarch 
lone) to thoſe who conſider theſe things, it will appear evi- 
dent, that the eſtabliſhment of hereditary limited monarch 
among them had no ſuch relation; that the ſole reaſon of this 
ellabliſnment was its ſuperior temporal advantages, when 
compared with any other — canſlitution. And as the 
lame reaſon accounts for the eltabliſhment of this ſort of go 
vernment among us, we have a double reaſon for acquieſcing 
in it, and preferring it to any other, the example of the King 
of Hings in eſlabliſning it among his ancient people, and ſupe- 
nar national advantage. | 4 
's R To 
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| ferable to the ſame fort of government, were it eleQine, 


advantage. But, in order to ſee theſe truths, we muſt cam» 


the elefing of our kings, is that, according to the expeflts 


their ability and virtue. But this expeRation is fallacious 
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 Geod Kings are not to be expelled by Elalon. 


CounTryMEn, 
] HERE is nothing ſo reſpeQable that it may nothe 
turned into ridicule; nothing ſo excelent that it 

not be vilified ; nor is there any bleſſing. which, in the yok 
ſeſſion of imperfe& creatures, may not be, in ſome degree, 
productive of inconvenience, But hereditary monar by, I 
mited and qualified, as it now is in this country, is far pre 


Were we to alter this fingle quality in the Crown of hi 
country, its being hereditary, and to render it eleQive, ve 
ſhould ſuffer an incalculable loſs, without gaining one ſingle 


pare the hereditary ſucceſſion tothe Crown with the eleRtion 
of kings. And in this and ſeveral ſubſequent letters, I ſhall 
take the liberty of offering a few obſervations, by which ue 
may he able to judge of their reſpective merits. 

The only imginable advantage that could be derived from 


tion of ſome perhaps, we ſhould, by thi- means, be alway 
or, at leaft, frequently, governed by kings eminent & 


Were the Crown elective, it wov'd perhaps, be very ra 
ly ubtained by a man abſolutely weak ; the ſucceſsful can 
date muſt be poſſeſſed, at leaft. of cunning addreſs, and? 
turn for intrigue and cabal: But it does not follow on th 


man ; for a chatecter of wiſdom and probiry is not cone | 

of ſvch qualities. © ble men would generally decline offering 

themſclves as candidates, For, in elective gg vo the 
| 3 | vantage 
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adrantages of the king above thoſe in the higheſt rank of 
ſubje&ts muſt, for the moſt part, be inconſiderable; and the 
dangers, to which he muſt be expoſed from the fluctuation of 
popular opinion, many: And wiſe men foreſceing theſe 
thiags, would ſequelter themſclves from public affairs, where 
dangers would meet them, and ſeek to enjoy themſelves in 
private. This was the caſe with the nobility at Rome, after 
the empire became elective. Beſides, it might not infrequent- 
ly happen. that the leaders in the ſtrongeſt 2 would raiſe 
awcak man to the throne, when they could not obtain that 
honour for themſelves, in order that, by directing him, they 
might favour the purpoſes of their own avarice or amhition, 
The Crown alſo, as in imperial Rome and in Poland, would 
ſometimes be ſold to the higheſt bidder, and generally pro- 
cured by bribery and faction, without reſpect to character. 
And, if by election, we are nut to expect kings of con- 
ſummate wiſdam, neither are we to hope for ſuch as may be 
dittinguiſhedhy their virtues, It is not Aide to find men who, 
having ſome favourite object in view, aud knowiag the cha- 


rater which is requiſite to the obtaining of it, can aſſume 


that character, and act under it as a maſk for the whole or a 


great part of their lives. | 
Cromwell ſeems, at his firſt outſet, to have been ſincerely 


4 religious man, or rather an enthuſiaſt ; but it is evident, 


that he was afterwards an hypocrite, He was probably, at 
firſt, charmed himſelf with the beauty of true religion, and 
then put on the appearance of it to attract the admiration 


and regard of that enthuliailic age. He ſeems to have begun 
with being the dupe of a warm imagination; and though a 


fool in religion to his lateſt breath, he ended withbeing a knave. 


ls the popular (tate of Athens, Piſiſtratus notwithſtanding 
of all the pawer and eloquence of the wiſe, and virtuous 
Salon, who warned the people of his deſigna, had art r 

e 


to uſurp the chief pawer, and make himſelf a king.“ 


poſſeſſed, in appearance, every virtue He was a well-bred 


man, of a gentle and infinuating behaviour, ready to aſſiſt 
and ſuccour the poor, whoſe cauſe he pretended to eſpouſe. 


” He was wiſe and moderate to his enemies, a moſt artful and 


accompliſhed diſſembler, and was every way virtuous except 


* in his inordinate ambition. His ambition gave him the a 
| 2 of poſſeſſing qualities which he really wanted. He 


eemed the molt zealous champion for egualiy amongſt the ci- 
8 „ 


tisens 
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rizens, whilſt he was aiming at the entire ſubverſion of fra 3 
dum, and he declared loudly againſt all innovations, while he 4 

was actually meditating u Wh The giddy multitude 
caught by theſe appearances vere zealous in feconding his hi 5 
views, and without examining his motives, were driven head - h 
= to tyranny and deflrudtin *."* iy 'Y hag þ 

ericles was deſcended from the greateſt and moſt illuſtri-; 

ous families of Athens, allied to all the moſt powerful, very 
rich, and more eloquent than all his contemporarics. * He * 
was liberal to the poor ; and when his own money failed him, PT! 
be expended on them the public treaſure in bribes, largeſſcs, 


and other diſtribations. hen he was going to ſpeak in pub» Eg. 
lic, it was a conflant ſaying with him to himſelf, * remember, that | 
Pericles, that thou art going 10 ſpeak to people boru in the * 
arms of liberty, and do thou take care to fluller them ia their, my | 
ruling paſſion Several great and god men, ſeeing the ſeope # 
of his actions, oppoſed his ambition; but with the advantages fe 
of birth, fortune, and connexione, his eloquence, bribery, a 
and flattery enabled him to get the better of all opponents, dere 
Even in the democratical ſtate of Athens, he acquired every ns 
thing almoſt but the name of king. He made the Athenians ee 
whoſe rage was for liberty, the voluntary fabricators of their 1 It 
own chamst, „ mn 
« Maulivs having gained great honour in ſaving the Capi- FF 
tol, when Rome wa- ſacked by the Gauls, was fired with the - 
ambition of obtaining the ſovereignty of his country, With & 
this view, he labo ured to ingratiate himſelf with the populace, PE 
paid their debrs, and railed at the patriciazs whom he called | 1 7 
their oppreſſors. He began to talk of a diviſion of the lundt WF 1 
among the people, infinuated that there ſhould be no dylinfliens in e 
the ſtate ; and to give weight to his diſcourſe, he always ap*__ all 4 
peared at the head uf a large body of the dregs of the people, | 
whom his largeſſes had made his followers, But being accuſe rey 
af ſedition, he was con..emned by the per ple themſelves, and thrown bs 
headlong from ihe Turpcian rocky.” | * 0 ow 
Sylla, who, in the civil wars at Rome, headed a faction a 
againit Caius Marius, was born of one of the molt illuſtrious ! 


families of the ſtate. Fle had the reputation of an able — F 

commander. His perſon was elegant; his air noble; his *. 

| ee | | manners 

» Goldſmith's Hiſt. of Greece v 1. p. 58. f ldem v. 1. p. 194. 
1 Goldimich's Hiſt, of Reme v. P. 1, 183. 
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manners eaſy, and apparently ſincere, He vas fa liberal hat- 
he even prevented {et 2p gt C0 modeſty -hehrargd to 
make, He 4 to an acquaigtance with the meaneſt ſol- 
diers. He delired to pleaſe all the world, and could adapt 
himſelf to men of all deſcriptigns, But he had, no character. 
of his own, og / that of à compleat difſembler.” When he 
had conquered Marius and his faction, he put /h on Name, 
forced her to create him perpetual dictator, and bathed her 
in the blood of ber own . whom he commanded to be 
t to death *. 5 * x F p30 137 
The character of Julius Cæſat, whoſe ſucceſsful ambition 
gained him the ſupreme pawer at. Rame, and enabled. him to 
caſlave his country, is ſo like that of Piſiſtratus, the Ahenian, ; 
that he has been called the Roman Piſftratus. . Next to Cice» 
ro, he was the greateſt orator, and without a doubt the great- 
ei general of his time, He was deſcended from popular any 
cellors, and practiſed all his life the urs of popularity... He 
affected to be merciful and bounteous, aud probably was ſo 


to a certain degree, He beſtowed great rewards on. his ſal- 


diers, and paid the debts of his officers, He pillaged the 
wealth of provinces to ſpread it among the citizens of Rome, and 
gave even his rapine the air of generoſity.” , | 

It was a cominon practice of the rich and ambitious great - 


men in Rome, to procure laws, in appearance at leaſt, fayour- 


able to the people, to diſtribute amongit them corw and mo» 
ney, and to practiſe on them all the aris of popularity. Ia 
proportion as riches encreaſed, theſe practices becaine fre» 
quent ; and faction ruined the ſtate. 

The popular arts, by which Abſalom ſtole the hearts of Iſ- 
nel, and feduced them into a rebellion againſt his ou father, 
are well known, as well as thoſe of the Phariſees, who did 
all to be ſeen of men; to gratify their vanity, covetcouſucis, 
and ambition. And there ever have been hypocrites in pa- 
triotiſm as well as religion, which is but the wcans of impoſ · 
ing on men, not the cauſe, The whole of hiltory abounds _ 
with inſtances of men, who have been liberal in their proſeſli · 
ons of regard to the people, and have practiſed every art to 
gain their affection and confidence, only that they might em- 
ploy them as initruments in promoting their own views, It 
ſhould ſeem, that the bulk of mankiad is deſtined to be per- 
petually miſled and injured by a deſigning few. What delu - 

|  Aag any RF ive 


* Goldſmith's Hift, of Rome p. 349. Kc. f Id. v. I. P. 43% 
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five art did not the demagogues in France praQiſe | How Wy in a 
ſhameleſily did they ſpurn from them the people when they nine 
had ſerved their purpoſes ? How ſoon did their practices pro- procur 


duce the moſt execrable tyranny ! | u wr 

As able men, therefore, were the Crown of this kingdom out 
elect ive, foreſceing the dangers attending the kingly + Wing hin 
would decline offering themſelves as candidates for it 5 and M1 bate 


as men poſſeſſed of virtue in appearance only, would, by their Wo ſup 
profeſſions and praRices, frequently m__ on the people ; 2 both e 
perſon may venture to predict, that, if the latter had their Emi 


choice of a king, we ſhould not obtain one eminent either for cite en 
wiſdom or virtue, but moſt frequently one whoſe character I times 
would be quite the reverſe, - WY make « 


We ſhall be the more confirmed in this opinion, if we con-. I the A 
ſider, that the electors, though they knew ſuch a man, would thoſe g 
not generally make choice of him, Men eminent for their ud co 


wiſdom and virtue, though they may excite the admiration lf caſes, 

and love of ſome, and command reſpe& from all, are by ns obtain 
means favourites with the bulk of mankind. Their characters throug 
are too good fer ſome, and they excite the jealouſy and en- er ſom 


vy of others. Our Saviour was too good for that generation | I times 
| of men, among whom he lived. The people, indeed, Who, I leftors 
when left to the natural direction and impulſe of their under © upon « 
ſtandings and hearts, received thoſe deep imprefſions of ad- If office, 
miration, eſteem, and regard, which the excellence of his I foreme 
character was fitted to make, would, on a certain occafi n, I where 
have taken him by force, and have made him a king ; but, in a I dector 
ſhort time afterwards, mifled and inflamed by their leaders, © who b 
they cried out crucify him, crucify him. It was the goodneſs, WI digibl 
the greatneſs, the excellence, the ſplendour of his character, 
which was the procuring cauſe of his death This excited the I leave f 
envy of the ſewiſh chiefs againſt him ; ard * far envy” they If qualiti 


= 
2 
„ 


| firſt delivered him to Pilate, and afterwards brought him to Nic 
| the croſs. Socrates, the Athenian, was the moſt virtuous of uin a 
| all the Heathen philoſophers. His goodneſs was not confined + |} him fc 
| to ſpeculation, but was active in henefiting all; yet his very + I tioned 
goodneſs ſtirred up to him enemies among his countrymen, © much 
who plotted againſt him, and moſt urjuttly took away his I tary (i 
lite. Every man,” ſaid he before his judges, “either t 


prevent the violation of the laws, and the practice of iviqui- 


| amongh us, or elſewhere, who inflexibly applies himſelf to I that a 
ty 
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j in a government, will never do fo long "with impunity 9. & 


Eminence, whether of talents or virtues, is a certain cauſe of 
procuring enemies to its puſſeſſor. * Has he ever done ou 
wy wrong,“ ſaid Ariſtides to the Athenian peaſant who was 


zhout to vote for his baniſhment, * that you'are for condemn- 


ing him in tkis manner.“ Na,“ ied the peafant, % hut 
Ihen And it is abfurd 
to ſuppoſe, that perfonal excellence ſhould procure a man 


| bate to hear him praiſed for his 


both enemies and voters. | 


Eminence in uſeful qualities, indeed, though it ſhould ex- 


cite envy againſt the perſon poſſeſſed of it, will frequently in 
times of danger or neceffity determine even his enemies to 


make choice of him to conduct their affairs: It was thus that 


the Athenians, when their ſtate was in danger, often recalled 


thoſe great men whom their envy or pig had baniſhed, 


and conferred on them the higheſt offices : 


at, in ordinary 


caſes, ſuch offices, when elective, have been almoſt uniformly 


obtained,. nor for the ſake of perſonal good qualities, but 


9 


through connexion, influence, intrigue, corruption, violence, 


or ſome certain combination of ſuch cauſes, Inu the pureſt 
times of the Roman republic, the people having becom e- 
lectors of their magiſtrates, had not * (kill or integrity to'fix 


upon capable men; and fcarcely did any. Conſul lay down hie 

office, but that very multitude who had choſen him, were 

foremoſt to accuſe his remiſſnęſs or incapacity 7.“ In itates ' 

where the chief * has been elective, the object of the 
| 


tlectors has generally been, not the beſt man, but the man 
who beſt ſuited their particular views. Even though the moſt 


eligible qualities were ſometimes to determine the majority of 


voters; yet the contention of an election would frequently 
leave behind it ſuch effects as would diminiſh or deſtroy thoſe 


qualities in the object of their choice, Though by means of 


4 


tlection, therefore, we ſhould ſometimes. though rarely, ob- 


tain a king diſtingniſned for thoſe qualities which would fit 


bim for government; yet, for the various reaſons above-men- ' 


tioned, there is evidence next to demonſtration, that we ſhall 


much oftener enjoy ſuch a bleſſing in the due courſe of heredi- 


by ſucceſſion. genes : | 

t will, perhaps, be ed to the preceding reaſoning, 

that a man in the highett rank (and ſuch only would (land. 
candidates, 


* Gol/ſmith's Hiſt, of Greece, v. I b. 371, 
T Goldfaith's Hit. of Rome, v. 1. p. 114. 
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candidates ſor the office of king) though diſt inguiſned by pes 


ſonal excellence, would be an object of envy to thoſe only ig 


the upper ranks ; that the body of the elefters in the prim 


aſſemblies (ſuch as the counties and boroughs) who would ins 


ſtruct their delegates to fix on the perſon pointed out by them 


are removed at ſo great a diſtance from thoſe in the higher 


ranks, that the worthy qualities of the latter excite, not the 
envy, but the eſteem aud regard of the former; and that 
thoſe qualities would of conrſe determine the votes of the ma- 
jority in favour of the perſon poſſeſſed of them in the higheſt 
degree, But this objeQtion is not founded in experience, 
Men in the higheſt ranks are frequently objects of envy to o- 
thers in every rank, and particalarly thoſe 4 the middle claſſes 
and they immediately influence their inferiors. 
evident, that thole in the higheſt or upper ranks would be the- 
only candidates for the kingly office, The plebeians of Rome 
were never at reſt till one and ſometimes both conſuls were e- 
lected from their own order, If a candidate Rarts from the 
ſuperior ranks, he meets with envy in his equals, and in many 
of his inferiors: If from any of the middle ranks, he is con» 
temned by his ſuperiors, and hated by almoſt all his equals 
and inferiors. Should the ſucceſsful candidate belong to the 
latter ranks, it is probable, that the ſword of civil war, not 
the votes of cleQors, — in the event give a king and then 
a deſpot to Britain, Beſides, if we conſider the diſguiſe, uns 
der which men can act, and the exaggeration of character, the 
calumny and detraction, which always prevail in all popular e. 
lections, we ſhall plainly fee, that the real characters of cag» 
didates never could be known but to a few of the cleQtors 
Suppoſe, that theſe few were delegates from the people, and 
left entirely at their liberty to chooſe whomſocver they would 
for king, here again Alias, hatred, envy, and a train of. 

riial conſiderations miſlead them in their choice, This ab 
embly though higher in rank, have the very ſame paſſioas 
with their inferiors. Let a perſon calmly reflect on all thoſe 
cleQions of which be has had a thorough knowledge, and he 
will be convinced, that in all elective offices, the ſucceſsjul 


candidate muſt be generally indebted, for his ſucceſs, to other 


cauſes than his own merit. 


In ſhort, were this an elective kingdom, whether the king |: 


ſhould be choſen by deputies inſtructed to vote either accoi 
ing to the minds of their conſtituents or their own, may 


Neither is n 


litter in 
dive. 
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bilities aud virtues, that is, by his fitneſs for government, he 
would, I will venture to afficm, (except, perhaps, in the 
ſingle caſe of ſome dreadful calamity threatening the country ) 
be rejected for that very fitneſs, So powerful is the oppoſt · 


tioa which diſtinguiſhed merit uniformly meets with from en- 


w. In all clections, the man who, in oidivary cales, is moſt 


likely to luceced, is not the wiſe, but the cunning man, not 


the man of ability, but of addreſs, not the virtuous, but the 
ſpecious man, What was it that made og of evans dicratur 
of France? Was it his birth, fortune, or in 

He was a fqundling, and, before the revolution, a ſcrivener. 


Was it his worth? No! He is now known and acknow. . 


edged to have been a monſter! It was thoſe very arts, 
which, were this Kingdom elective, wd ſoouer or later give 


a Robcſpicrre to Britain. | | | 
5 FEY. | R, 'T. 


LETTER XXXVIL, 


| CoomTayman, 3 | | 1 
1 election of our kings would not only fruſtrate the 


intention of it, but be productive of the very warlt of 
wolequences, | 
1. It would be productive of civil wars, 
lf there be any who ſeriouſly preter the elective, to the he · 
reditary, mode ot ſucceſſion to the Crown, they doubtleſs pro- 
ed upon the ſuppoſition, that the election of a king would 
jo on as ſmoothly, and be attended with as few ill conſe- 
quences, as the election of a member of Parliament, of a ma- 


uler in any of thoſe congregations, in which the miniſter is 
wand not of palllon; and that avarice, ambition, and the 


Mk internal or external danger, it unanimoufly cor ters the greateſt 
wer on a Cuiciguatue; at odr times, a Scylla acquires the alccudaat. 


| 28g. 
the candidates ſhould appear from the upper or middling ranks, 
ſhould one of them chance to be much aiftiaguithed by his a- 


uence? NO! 


pllrate or other office bearer in any of our towns, or of a mi- 
dire. They doubth ſs imagine, that this is the age of rea- 


| ltroagelt 
* When a ſtate, in which the highelt office is eleQive, is threatened - 
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ſtrongeſt partialities, are all * to yield to the gentle, but eoms 
manding voice of pure, enlightened reaſon.” But unfort 
nately hiſtory and individual experience chance to be againſt 
their hypotheſis. Even in the election of a perſon to a petty 
office, in which honour chiefly is the object, the contention 
between parties has frequently been ſo violent, that the inter 
poſition of the magiſtrate has been found neceſſary to make 
them keep the peace, and the greater the honour and emolys 
ment of any office, the warmer muſt be the contention. 

If the obj: ct for which ſuch men contended were a crown;if 
all their paſſions were inflamed by the hope of obtaining, and 
the fear of lofing, all thoſe emoluments and honours, which 
muſt be ſhared by the adhereats of a ſucceſsful candidate far 
royalty; and if there were no external force to reſſ rain or m 
derate their pathons; would the election be peaceable ? Would 


there be no after diviſions and animoſities? Would the ming- 


rity quietly ſubmit to the majority, and, in concord with 
them, ſtudy only the common good? All hiſtory anſwers in 
the negative. The contentions of the Poliſh chiefs in the e- 


llection of a king, of the Germans ſometimes. in the eleionaf 


an emperor, of the Romans in the appointment of a chief my 
giſtrate, during the whole of thoſe periods in which the nomb 
nation of ſuch a magittrate depended on election, ia ſhort, the 
contentions of all men in all countries and ages, in which the 


king or chief magiltrate has bc. elective, amount to a cet 


tain p oof, that the election of a king would moſt frequently 
be, in ſome degree, produRtive of civil wars. Religion, eve 
the mild and peaceable genius of the Chrittian religion, hes 
not, in the 44 of conteited elections, been able fo to bridk 
the ſtrong and i flawed paſſions of men, as to prevent ſuch 
miſery. The {word ſometimes decided who was to be chief 
Druid among the Gauls; the choice of a biſhop divided the 
Chriſtian world, and gave rife to the numerous ſect of the He- 
natiſſs; and the election of a pope has frequently lighted up 
the flames of war over half of Europe, Never, therefore, ne- 
ver can a nation ſuch as ours, in which there is, and mult be, 
the greatelt inequality, elect its kings, and yet avoid ci 
Wals. 

2. Another effect (or rather chain of effects) of eleRing 


our kings would be, that it would render them jealous, unſul, 


and cruel, and their ſuhjects ſuſpicious, rebellious, and tral 
terous, aud produce the greateſt national vice and miſery. 


ut eam 
nfortth 
ag ainſt 
a petty 
tention 
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vers in 


competitions, injuries, fear, jealouſy, and fimilar cauſes, 
which make them enemies to one another. Marius and Sylla 
vere ſucer ſſively poſſeſſed of more than kingly power at Rome; 
bat their fierce contentions and mutual injuries rendered them 
equally cruel to each other and to their ag: heat adherents, 
Marius, returning to Rome, aſter being driven from it by 
$ylla's party, entered the city with his guards, and maſſa. 
ered all that had ever been obnoxious to him without remorſe 
or pity 7.“ When Sylla's party again prevailed, beſides o- 
ther cruelties and proſcriptions, he grdered eight thovſand 
men who had ſubmitted to him, to be impriſoned in the Y'/la 
Publica, and then to be put to death in cold blood F. hen 
the ſecond triumvirate divided among themſelves the ſupreme 
authority, each in order to gratify the revenge of another, 
not only determined on the death of his enemies, but yielded 
wp ſuch of his friends as were obnoxious to either of his col- 
leagues. Lepidus gave up bis brother; Anthony, his uncle; 
and Auguſtus, Cicera, one of the beſt and wiſeſt men, and by 
far the greateſt orator, among the Romans. The contenti- 
ons of the great men with cach othei for the aſcendant, * cj» 
il diſcords, triumvirates, and profcriptions, weakened Rome 
more than any war ſhe had ever been engaged in.“ Julius 
Cxſar and perhaps Auguſtus ſeem to have been naturally men 
of moderation and clemency; but they exerciſed thoſe vir- 
mes chiefly, after they had ſubdued every enemy, and ima- 
gined themſelves aut of danger. The monſtrous cruelty of 
ſexeral of the ſucceeding emperors is juſtly aſcribed by hiſto- 


 tians, to thoſe fears and jcalouſies, with which they were per- 


petually haunted. | | | 1 
Hippias and Hipparchus, brothers, and joint kings of 
Athens, were for ſome time, excellent princes; but Hip- 
parchus commitced a crime, for which he was aſſaſſinated, and 
which excited a rehellion of their ſuhjcts Theſe things 
filed the heart of Hippias with diſtruſl and revenge, flimu- 


lated him to put many of the Athenians to death, and render- 


ed hin ever after the enemy of the ſtates. 
In the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, an exact rule of 
ö | . ſucceſſioa 
4 Guldimirh*s Hit. of Rome v. 1 p. 363. #1. v. 1. p. 377 
Spirit of taws b 24 c 2+. p. 128. | 
$ Goldſinich's Iliſt. of Greece v. 1. p. 66, &c. 
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288 Of the ereitiary | 
ſucceſſion was either unknown or not ſtrictly obſerved j 
© thence the reigning prince was continually agitated with 

louſy againſt all the princes of the blood, whom he ſtill 
fdered as rivals, and whoſe death alone could give him enth 
2 in the poſſeſſiun of the throne“ John, Kiog 
England, jealous of the ſpirit and bravery of his nephew, 
young Duke of Britanny, and the true heir 10 C 
fiabbed him with his own hand. 
Abimelech, from jealouſy without a doubt, flrev three 
ond ten of his father's ſons upon exe fine. And this 

has been frequently follow ed by the kings of ſome pace 

Aſia, where all the ſons of the king being equally eligible 
the throne, the fear of being depoſed, muſt frequently 

ment the prince who mounts it. * In ſuch governments, 
every prince of the royal family is equally capable of beiag 

choſen, hence it follows, that the prirce who aſcends t 

throne, immediately ſtrangles his — — as in Turkey; 

puts out their eyes, as in Perſia ; or bereaves them of thel 
underſtanding, as in the Mogul's country; or, if theſe pr 
cautions are not uſed, as in Morocco, the vacancy of 

throne is always attended with the horrors of a civil war 

In the hiſtory of the kingdom of the ten tribes of Iiſrad, 

in which the crown, though intended to be hereditary by thel 

great legiſlator, was frequently uſurped, there are ſeven 

in ſtances of cruel maſſacres committed by the uſurpers on thoſe, 
ef whom they muft have been jealous. Baaſba, conſdis 
again Nadab the ſan of Feroboam, and flew him. He fm 
alie all the bonſc of Feroboam : he lefi not to Jeroboam any tht 
 breathed\|. Zimri conſpired again Elab the ſon of B 

Billed him. And he flew all the houſe of Baa 

one, neither of his kinsfolk nor friends g. | 

+, Ina great kingdom, where there are a number of men, 
each intereſted to join a party, and each, by a chain of cow 
nexions, influencing his inferiors down to the meaneſt ſubje@, 

the election of a king muſt ever be conducted with the 1 


„ Hume's Hiſt. of Ergland v. f. p. 58. Id. v. 8. p. 48. ? 

| 1 irie h Laws b. J. . 0h ĩðᷣ 
in was as much the nature of the conſtitutinn of that kings 
that the crown ſhould be hereditary, as it js the nature of the awe > - 
ſtirution of mankind, that they ſhould be happy. But a, failure, of 
eff. intended to be produced im either caſc, w no argumeut againlt the 
ſpirii of the reſpective coultituczens, 

| U 1 Kings EV. 27, *. , 5 Id. c. 16. v. 10 and 11. 


A hin wi 
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ved i of beats and animoſiries, and moſt frequently with the moſt 
with minous and cruel civil wars. Thoſe contentions and wars 


till o would, indeed, at laſt terminate in a king or rather defpot ; 
im en but the effe&ts of them, contempt, averſion, en fen 
Kiog of revenge, would remain, and actuste both king and people. 
bew, hf Heory the feventh, who was of the houſe of Lancaſter, ever 


e Cron enterained the moſt implecable hatred to all of the unſortunate 


houſe of York. He ſeems never to have been at reſt till he 
haucht the laſt of them, the young, and innocent Earl of 
Warwick, to ſuffer on a ſcaffold “. | | as 

That perpetual jealouſy, therefore, which in el:Qive mo- 
nechies, always dwells, in ſome degree, in the breaſts of their 
monarchs, muſt in proportion to the degree of it, diſpoſe 
them to ations of injuſtice and cruelty. en 


provoke him to new acts of cruelty and injuſtice; and thus 
the kingdom would hecome a ſcene of tumult and civil war, 
of proſcriptions, affaflinations, executions, and of vice and 
Friendſhip begets friendſhip; and enmity, enmity. In 
— every affection and the ex preſſion of it beget a ſimi - 

affetion and expreſſiun. If the prince, therefore, is un- 


aveclty, and by a fimilar conduct, will feek ta gratify their 
deſire of vengeance, or to redreſs their injaries. nd this 


ies and all their diref il conſequences. | 
All mutual confidence between the different parties would 
t him wi ie loft. The court would become a rendezvous of informers, 


ud a ſcene of canſpiracics againft the obnoxious, ond ſuſpect - 


eat nen ed among the people; and the country would be turned into a 
of cow I bene of diſcontent, murmuring, and rebellion agaidaft the 
ſubje@, on. All zood men would withdraw from the manage. 
1c great © nent of public affairs, where they — $4 danger from 

ee party or another; and their places would be filled by men 
48. | | deſperate fortunes, of low condition, and: profligate mo- 


nls; who would ſeck to infinuate themſelves into the favour 


kingdow( i of the prince by informations, and actions of pretended zcal 
oral ag int thoſe whom they would reprefeit as his enemies. wah 


11. 4 . Huwe's Hiſt, cf England v. 3. p. 363. 


gd But injuſtice und eraelty in the king would produce con- 
hiracies and rebellions on the part of the people ; theſe would 


ja or cruel, the people will naturally reſent his injuſtice or 


weipracity of ill offices would involve the kingdom ſu conſpt- 


The crown would never fit * on the head of the princes 
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-who was to wear it. 
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r could the people have any ſecurity fer their 
Ap thus things would go on from evil to worſe, 1 1 

i 
which we now ſecurely enjoy. Deſpair would cover the faces 
of the timid, and revenge would occupy the hearts of the 
reſolute. Some would leave their native land lor a foreign 
clime ; and others, in order to revenge their own, and thei 
country's, wrongs, would plunge themſclves into a ſea 
blood, The morals of prince and people would be corrupt 
ed, or rather entirely deſtroyed For not to mention the , 


feQts of thoſe animoſities, that bribery and corruption, which: 


would precede every election (even ſuppoſing it were can» 
duRed pesceably) thoſe mutual injuries — the king and 
his adherents on the one hand, and the people on the other, 
would be productive of every evil work. 

| Thoſe who have read, with any degree of attention, the 
hiſtory of Rome from the time of Marius to the fall of the 
empire, during the moſt of which period, the perſon poſſelſed 
of the chief power vas elected, will not think. that the 
above deſcription is at all exaggerated, It will immediately 
recall to his memory, thoſe ſcenes of vice and miſery, from 
which the mind turns with horror, but which frequently. ag 
almoſt conftantly in a greater or leſs degree, were exhibit 


in that moſt unhappy ſtate, from the time that the empig 
belame eledtive. Even in the hiſtory of England, wherg, 

though the crown was hereditary, the N cence of the 
_ clergy and barons was requiſite to confirm the 

one may obſerve ſome of the above mentioned effects of ele 

tion eſpecially during the contention between the houſes of: 

Tork and Lancaſter, when the right of the Crown was made 


ſuccefſion toil 


to be the right of the ſtrongeſt, and the ſword determined 


_ Laftly. the electing of our kings would wholly alter the 
nature of our government. According to circumſtances, , 


would change it either into an ariſlocratie republic or an ah · 


ſolute monarchy. 


1. If che eleckions did not produce civil wars at every 86, 


eeſſion to the throne, the electors would ſtipulate new con 
tions with the king. Human nature in all ranks is ambitious 
The eleirs, therefore, deſirous of extending their own 


power and leſſe ning that of the king, would either find, 6. 


pretend, ſufficient reaſons for diminiſhing the prerogative a 
| Bs 9-6 the 


ruits of our preſent excellent conftitution were bla, 
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the Grown and increaſing what would be called the privileges, | 


of the people. It was in this manner that the Houſe, of Com -: 
mons' proceeded in diminiſhing the royal prerogative and in- 
creaſing their on privil ges from the time of their firſt inſti» 
tation under Henry the third to the tine of the civil wars he · 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, or till the acceſſion 
of Henry the ſeventh; and from the acceſſion of the Stuarts 
till ſome time after the revolution f though they had no other 
inftrament, with which to carry on their operations than the 
wer of granting or refuſing ſupplies to the Crown, Aa 


if the exerciſe of this ſiagle power hath ſo much increaſed the 


privileges and ather powers of the Commons, what bounds. 
could be ſet to their requeſts and conſequent power, if they 
were alſo poſſeſſed, in part, of the right of eleRing their 
kings ? x | 


erwards, 
they might proceed, and probably would proceed, to ftrip, 
the Crown ff of one part of its prerogative and then of. 
another, till they had left the king nothing but the empty 
name of his office, or reduced him to the ſtate of a preſident 
of a republic, It is nugatory to ſay, that the influence of 
the Crown, as at prefent, would check the ambition of the 
eletors ; it would but add fuel to the flame, No king prior 
to his acceſſiun could be poſſeſſed of any influence but that 
of a ſuhject. During the 7acancy of the throne, that in- 
fluence would be whos poſſeſſed by the great electors, and 
they would, at each vacancy, natur ally endeavour to retain 
ſome part of it Such is the ambition of 4 that the 
Lords themſelves, who are at preſent a bulwark to rhe throne, 
would moſt probably co-operate with the Commons in leſſen · 
ing the royal power, were they thereby to increaſe their on. 
Or ſhould a juſt ſenſe of their poſſeſſing already as much pow» 


his acceſſion, and the power of controuling him 


er as is conſiſtent with their own ſecurity and happineſs and 


thoſe of the nation, induce them to oppoſe any encroach- 
ments of the commons on the prerogative of the Crown, their 
imple negative would be but a feeble barrier. When the lat- 
ter, in the reign of Charles the firſt, choſe to make uſe of 
their power in an intemperate manner, not all the power 
of the Crown and Lords together could ſtop their mad career 
till they had aboliſhed both monarchy and nobility. 

"Thus, therefore, the 6 4/ of electing our kings, even 

WY 


Having the power of ſtipulsting with each king privy 1% 
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upon the ſuppoſition that the eleQions were made 
would be to change the form of the government into a ſpeci 
of republic; that is, it would tend to transfer the pawer of” 
the crown from one powerful individual to a number. © For 
we are not to ſuppoſe, that the people, or thoſe in the lower Wl tive. 
ranks of life would at all ſhare the power thus transferred. Is Wl into 
all ſtates ſuch as ours, there are a number of men poſſe ſſed of Wl deſp 


fortunes much greater than their neighbours; and as pawer Wl is th 


follows property, let a government change how it will, tha I liber 
bu rich men, except in {ome caſes of popular fury and tw. Wl its K 
mult, will ever be poſſeſſed of the chief, and ſometimes of the peo 
whole authority. 'Vhe people of Rome, though they were 2. 
able to aboliſh all real diſtinction between the patricians and W aki: 
plebeians, were never able to aboliſh the diflinRion of rich Ir 
and poor. This diftin tion fill remained; and though each fror 
freeman had a vote in all affairs laid before the people, and I reſp 
wan eguetly capable of being elected to the higheſt offices; WW veal 
yet a few rich individuals engrofſeq the whole power. In I him 
ngland,' though the rump parliament aboliſhed monarchy IF him, 
and the houſe of peers, yet they, or rather Cromwell anda d, 
few adherents, retained the = »wer of the Rate in their Il cithe 
own hands, and reduced the reft 4 the people in all ranks to I cont 
a late of ſlavery 5 in m 
But as the very attempt to reduce men to an equity in I yan 
point-of riches would be attended with infinite miſchieſs, and I fuch 
prove aburtive; as unequal power is the natural effect of une, IN part 
qual riches ; and as a number of rich individuals, inflead of T 
one, wauld rule the land, were the form of the government If free 
to change to republic; it is much ſafer for the liberty and I &ris 
happineſs of the people, that the kingly power, under ju Wl this 

limitations, ſhould remain in the hands of one great man that 

be put into the hands of a number. The reaſon is plain. One 
man, whatever he may be, may be kept within certain ſafe. IF ever, 
bounds, it all the other men in the ſlate find it their intereſt, natu 
as at picſent, to keep him within ſuch bounds ; but a body of E 
rich and powerful individuals, ithout a head vaſtly ſuperior I hr, 
to check them, are with difficulty reſtrained. Scarccly are: IF and 
any refliaints which can be impoſed vn them, ſufficient ta af: peop 
ford ſecurity to a poor individual. At preſent, our King dun 
being excluſively poſſeſſed of the ſupreme executive powers I to | 
aud ot a degree of influeyce which enables him to exerciſe u I bon 
| | VVV impartia:ly, I hou 
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| nn all are kept under the refiraiats of the laws; and 
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and are equally ſafe. , 
But this would —＋ be the caſe, were the Crown elec- 


tive. This fingle change would ſoon change the government 


into a deſpotiſm or ariſtocracy. If it ſhould change it into a 
deſpotiſm, all would be flaves : If into an ariftocracy (which 
is the preſent ſuppoſition) the populace would enjoy neither 
liberty aor I The Crown of Poland was elective ; but 
its king was but the chief of a body of ariſtocrates z and the 


le were ſlaves. 


2. Let us ſuppoſe what is molt natural, that the election of 


1 king produced civil war. 


In this caſe, it is evident, the king would be elected by the 
ſronge ſl 4 He would be their creature, and in many 
reſpects t 


eir tool. He muſt ever be conſcious of his own 


weakneſs, and of his real ſubject ion to thoſe who have raiſed 
him to the throne, He mult be ſenfible, that, as they raiſed. 
him, ſo, if they retain their power, they can depoſe him ; 


and, in ſuch a fituation, it is impoſſible, that he ſhould act 
either with becoming dignity, or ſufficient freedom. Being 
continually ſubject to a faction, he mufl be their patron, and, 
in many, caſes the opprefſor of an oppoſite party; and in this 
manner, he would be under a neceſſity of governing, till 
ſuch time as he found means of balancing the ſtrength of 
part ies. | | 


To be under undue reftraint is an irkſome ſituation ; to be 
free is pleaſant 3 but to have very extenſive or unlimited pow+ 
It might happen, therefore, that 


er is highly gratifying. | 
this king raiſed by a faction and ſubject to it, after finding 
means to rid himſelf of all undue reit raint by balancing 6k 
tie, would ſeek to free himſelf from all reſtraints what» 
ever, from all reſtraints, at leaſt, of a legal and conflitutional 
nature. ms 

He is, we will ſuppoſe, well deſcended, rich, brave, popu- 
lar, poſſeſſed of a talents that can gain the 10 
and confidence of his ſubjects. Thus htted to win upon the 
people, he attempts to render himſelf abſolute. By the con» 


fitution, he has the command of the army; which he attaches 
to himſelf by bounty, clemency, and every 12 art. 


dome of the leading men, he gains by preſeyts, o and 

rs; others, he flatters with hopes; « thers, he intimi- 
dates; and all, by fume _ other, he cither brings over 
| | S»- 
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to his intereſt, or prevents from oppoſing him. With ug 
ta a degree that is arbitrary or deſputic. Moft probably the 


talents and advantages, he endeavours to encreaſe his 


meaſures, he would take, would be gradual and fpecious, 
But ſhould his deſigns, being diſcovered, meet with oppoſitic Wl on; 
on, it might moſt probably happen, that; in the civil warns this 
preceding his coming to the thrune, thoſe who bad either in« © you 
clination, or power, to oppoſe him, would be averſe to m men 
lence from experiencing the calamities of eivil difſenſions © Yor 
This diſpoſitivn would lead them to bear with much ; and be © for 
perceiving their paſſivencſs, would ſill proceed, without noile, W fide 
towards arbitrary power, But Thonjd he meet with reſillanet I chu 
the army and the greater part of the leaders of the people e. reſo 
ing attached to him, he might endeavour to accomphſh h bee: 
end by force; and, in this attempt, he would be fucceſalul La 
if, as has been ſuppoſed, his opponents have been exhaulted I pov 
by civil wars, * averſe to renew thaſe ſcenes of horror. I and 

It is, in fact, ſomehow in this manner that moſt ſovereign thei 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of unlimited power, At Rome, lute 
Marius, Sylla, Julius Czſar, aud Augultus, partly by ther \ 
having the command of an army, their talents, intrigues, and not 
corruption of the people ; and partly by fortunate accidents, que 


| ſucceflively gained an aſcendant, and enſlaved their count i cha 


which, for a long ſeries of years, had, at one time, been ag-i r. 
tated. by tumult, and, at another, bled under the ſword i fay 
civil war. When Auguſtus had attained to the ſovereig 1 


power, and rendered all but himſelf ſlayes, his juſtice, de let 


mency, moderation, and affability were ſuch, that Rome atre 
long torn by the diſſenſion ot her ſons, fondly thong pat: 


ſhe had recovered her liberty, and, deſirous of repoſe, hug [gn 
_ged her chains. | ] 


Henry the ſeventh was poſſeſſed of great talents for gon is e 
ing men: All the great nobility, who alone had power to con 
kit his cacroachments on the r1ghts of any order of the nar 


| jets, had been deſlroyed in the long and bloody civil wlll 2 1 


that preceded his acceſſion to the throne : The e tin con 
of diſcord and internal convulſions were willing to ſubmit , to 


_ uſurpations and even to 2 rather than plunge themſe 


into like miſeries: A faction devoted to the king, was 


ing to ſupport all his meaſures: And thus, partly by his o 


abilities, partly by the peculiar circumſtances of the peo 


Henry found means to render himſelf more abſolute than wi 


_ 


th tugh: 


s 


ccidents, 
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ignorance, poverty, impotence and contempr. 
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lng of England had been fince the granting of Magna 
Charta. | 

When Henry the eighth came to the throne, he found his 
ſubje&ts broken to the yoke, and habituated to tame ſubmiſſi- 


on; and both the talents and difpoſitions as well as fortune of 


this king encreaſed their 22 At his accefſion, he was 
young, handſome, poſſeſſed of ſpirit and external accomplith- 


ments ; which, with his being heir to the houſes both of 


York and Lancaftter, rendered him very popular. He was of 
fa violent a temper, that none durſt oppoſe his will ; and be- 
des the power which he acquired by breaking off from the 
charch of Rome, he had, during a.great part of his reign, 
reſources independent of his parliament. His Nobility had 
been weakened both by the war between the Yorkifts and 
Lancaſtrians, and by the alienation of their eſtates, the full 


power of doing which had been granted them by his father: 


and the Commons, though become opulent, knew not yet 
their own power. Theſe cauſes rendered him the moſt abſo- 
late king that ever ruled in England. | 

We ſce, therefore, that the electing of our kings would 
not only produce civil wars and a train of baleful conſe- 
quences, but that, according to circumttances, it would 
change them either into preſidents of an ariſtocratic republic, 
or —ͤ— princes 3 changes of which it may be difficult to 
ſay which would be the worſe for the people, 

The conſtitution being corrupted, that very people, the 


electors of their kings, would, by turns pine, under a fata! 
atrophy, and be torn by convulſions, 


Science, arts, wealth, 
patriotiſm, would diſappear ; and the nation would fink ĩato 


How admirable is our preſent form of government, which 


z equally remote from both extremes! How excellent is that 


conititution, in which are wiſely tempered the powers of mo- 
narchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; which gives to all ranks, 
a proportional weight in the political balance; and which 


+ confers on the King a dignity and power, that qualify him 


to be only The BeactaQtor of All. 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 1 
Advantages of the Hereduary Succeſſion to the Crown, I 


CounTRYMEN, | L 9 
Hob there were as great a chance of obtaining 
| good kings by election, as by hereditary ſucceſſion; 
though no ill conſequences were to be apprehended from the 


the Crown, conſidered) is attended with advantages, which i, 
alone, perhaps, would determine a perſoa of a clear and u 
biaſſed underſlanding to give it the preference. i 
1. Hereditary ſucceſſion prevents the direful effects of cleg 
tion, No perſon will ſay, that hereditary ſucceſſion will 
wholly prevent civil wars, which may ariſe from ſeveral cauſe 
beſides a doubrful or diſputed ſucceſſion to the Crown ; but 
in this country, this cauſe has been almoſt the ſole ſource of 
civil war; and to deny, that hereditary ſucceſſion will prevent 
thoſe civil wars which would flow from this ſource, is to den 
that any effect will ceaſe to be produced, when its proper 
cauſe ceaſes to act. 
Both in England and Scotland, when the civil wars cot 
cerning the ſucceſſion to the Crown, took place, the preſent 
rule of ſnccefſion was either not fully adopted, or (which is 
the ſame thing) it wanted that force which was neceſſary ts 
the obſervance of it, and which it has derived from cuſtom 
alone ; For this political law, like many other, ſeems to be 
not an act of the legiſlature, but the product of cuſtom, ar. 
the growth of prattice : And though it had been generally 
obſerved, yet it was alſo frequently violated ; and one violath 
on paved the way for another, and dim. iniſned the authority 
of the general rule, Even after a law has been eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom, it is very far from being always obeyed ; where 3 
combination of powerful ſubjects is determined to break it. 
This was actually the caſe both in England and Scotland at 
the times of the civil wars occafioned by the ſucceſſion to the 


force of both kingdoms; they divided into parties; they 
were not checked by the commons; there was no force to o- 


blige them to acknowledge the claims of one pretender 2 | 


former z yet the latter (the check which the nation has on; 


Crown. The reſpeRive barons poſſeſſed aliwolt the whole 


was nothing to prevent civil wars; and ſuch wars, of 
wurſe, touk place. | 


wars, a much greater degree of civilization, a diminu- 
on of the power of the Nobility, and an encreaſe of that of 


Commons, all enſure obedicnce to the preſent law of he- 
Melitary ſucceſſion. The civil wars which followed the rt vo- 
„ on, were, in a manner, the effect of election. No perſon 
taining , however honourable, rich, and powerful, except the 
ceffion;W. apparent, can, for a fingle moment, entertain a rational 
on theW.. of mounting the throne ; aud thus is a period put to all 


has og ml wars concerning the ſucceſſion, An hereditary ſucceſ- 
Which e to the Crown is now eſtabliſhed in this and moſt other 
and un Wh, „tries, in order to prevent that periodical bloodſhed and 
ery, which the hiftory of ancient imperial Rome, and the 

of cleg . modern experience of Poland and Germany, may ſhew 
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But the uniform practice of ſeveral centuries elapſed ſince 


on Wk, are the conſequences of elective kingdoms®,” * A ſettle». 


ent of this kind puts an end to intrigue, and Rifles am- 


3 but Wien +. 

urcedY z Lande advantage of hereditary ſuceeſſion is, that it 
Praven guereſts the king more in the proſp-rity and ha pineſs of his 
0 deny, 0 than he would be, were the crown decke. 


very king muſt know, that his riches, power, and great - 


rs colt will, therefore, naturally fludy, not only for their advan- 

k ſeat e, but for his own, and that of his family, every means 
hich i encreaſing their riches and numbers, of cultivating their 
Mary de Worals, and of affuruing them ſecurity and happineſs He 


ill conſider the whole kingdom as an tmproveable eftate, the 


s to be Wits of which are not only reaped by himſelf, but may be 
Mm, Ui ped by his deſcendants down to the fuel paſtecity. And, 
nerally ore, not only the love of his people and his own perſon - 
violate Wl advantage, but a natural regard to his family, ill lead him 
thority Te take all thoſe meaſures, which may encourage piety, vir- 
hed by be, commerce, arts, and population ; on which he muſt be 
here 8 Fnible, that not only the ſecurity and happineſs of his peo- 
K it. but his own and thoſe of his family mult entirely depend. 
land at Wed this we find is actually the caſc under our preſent King, 
to the Wt was ſaid of Cælar * that he loved bis country, becauſe he 
"ma Id zo govern it. The ſame hope, either for himſelf, or his 


® Blackſtone's Commentaries v. T. p. 193. 
4 Spun of Laws b. f. c. Ig 


th will ever bear an exact proportion to thoſe of his ſubjeRts, 


deſcendauts, 


———— 2 * 
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be . where it is elective, the king as well as the «hid 


gue in a captious manner, againſt that ſentimeut of reſpell 


and Lancaſter, and his being, on that account, the repreſes 


deſeendants, muſt produce patyjotiſm in the breaſt of eviny 
king of Britain ; and patriotiſm will induce him to ſtudy ths 
advantage of his people, | 
But it cannot be expected, that either the king in an des 
tive monarcty, or the chief magiſtrate in a republic, ſhoulf 
fo intereſt themſelves in the poſperity of the ſtate. The emp 
laments and honours of their offices are but temnorary and 
confined to themſelves. They lalt only for one l, or fort 
ear or two; nor are they enjoyed by their families, except 
y the acci.'ent of ſome of them being elected. The genenl 
intereſt, therefore, of ſuch chief magiltrates in the welfargal 
the earns + mult be too ſinall, and their feparate intery 
too great, to lead them to be ſo ſtudious as an hereditary king 
would be, of promoting the riches, morals, and ſtrengths 
the people. There would be great danger of their tudyingſQſ* © 
their own ſeparate intereſt ſo much as to hurt the intereſt « 
the kingdom. They might be induced to take irregular ant 
oppre ſũ ve methods to enrich themſelves and their friends; and 
this, they would be apt to do in proportion to the ſhortnel 
of the duration of their power. In . where the crowni 
hereditary, the king is like the proprietor of an eftate, wholſh ... 
takes care to cultivate it in ſuch a manner, that the ſoil may ches 


magiſtrate in a republic, is like a tenant who removes at the 
expiration of a ſhort leaſe, and who exbaulls the ſoil tow 
creaſe kis ſtore. | | 
3. In hereditary monarchies of long landing, the king, 
in this, derives from a race of illuſtrious anceſtors, a peculiar they } 
dignity and ſplendour, that is, a peculiar authority, 
It is to no puipoſe either to attempt to ridicule, or tom 


which meu entertain for ſome families for the ſake of their 
anceſtors. The ſentiment in its juſt degree, is natural, and 
influences the philoſopher as well as the pealant; and govents 
ment muſt be 4s not to what ſome may imagine met 
ought to feel, but to what they do feel. Kings, therefor, 
like other men, will be valued for the greatneſs and ſpleadowy * w 
of their anceſtors One cauſe which contributed not a Me e 


to the popularity of Henry the eighth at his acceſſion to thl Pi | 
throne, was his deſcent from the illuſtrious houſes of Yor 795 0 
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c ative of all the Norman kings, and allied to all the Saxon, 
10 ch had ever ruled over all England. ON t 
1 But that dignity and ſplendour which kings in hereditary 
0 movar chies, derive from their anceſtors, as it cannet be con- 
ſhon ed on the chief magiſtrate either in an eleRive kingdom, 
0 a republic, fo it is really ſo much influence or authority; 
md by this perſuaſive force alone. in the laſt place, is the 
world governed; without it, it would be perpetually a ſcene 
of anarchy and horror; ' | | 
Theſe, therefore, are advantages reſulting from an heredi- 
tary ſuccefſian to the Crown in this country. It prevents 
thoſe civil wars, which, were the office of chief magiſtrate e- 
five, would ariſe from the ambition of great men; and it 
gives the king a peculiar authority to govern his ſubjects, and 
z peculiar intereſt in governing them well. 1 a 
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te, who | 


ſhortneſs 
ſoil may ions to the Hereditary Monarchy of this Country Anſwered. 
he chief | | | | 
s at . CounTaYMEN, a | es 
il to Ir is certainly no flattery of kings to ſay, that they are 

? men, that their minds and bodies are naturally like thoſe 
of other individuals of the human race; and it is evident, that 
they have all opportunities of improving their natural parts, 
af acquiring that knowledge of men and things, and thoſe vir- 
tous habits, which qualify them for diſcharging with pro- 


king, 


r tor 

reſpe@{W#"*ty, the duties of their high flat ion“. 

of tber Ik, on the one hand, flattery, power, and riches obſtruct 
ral, add the improvement of their nature, or tend, in any degree, to 
goverts Miate it, on the other, the conſciouſneſs of their dignity, of 
ine med bat mankind naturally expect from them, and of their obli- 
ercfore, | galions 


lenden * When Mr Paine ſpeaks of kings, he repreſents all ſorts of them as 
- @ line thoſe caftern monarch+ who are, all their lives, ſhut up in a ſeraglio, 
1 to it is evident, that the King of Britain has as great opportunity at one 
f Yol We and another, of knowing mankind in general, as any of his ſub- 

|, or indeed any man whatever, except thoſe who have experienced 
preſes hd change from a very affluent to # very poor condition; and they, 
wh frequently, know them in ſuch a way, 3s leads them neither to love, 


der helle fit them, 
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— to their people, muſt be a {limwlus to their dilipens 
acquiring what they ought to be poſſeſſed of, a preſervaii 
againſt injurious and baſe actions, and a flirong incentive ts 


worthy conduct. Adulation blinds, pleaſure itupifies, flat 
firks and conſumes, avarice and ambition prompt; but the 


ſentiment of ſhame which creates the fear of doing what wonld 


fully the character, and of neglecting what is necefſary to g 


it a due degree of brightneſs, is, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt pri 
eiple of human conduct. And its operation in preſerving 
2 from what is mean, and leading him to what is exc 
ot, muſt generally be in proportion to his ſtation, and what 
mankind expet from him. Our laws, ' therefore, cenſide 
the word of noblemen as equivalent to the oath of othen 
But if ſuch be the effe of this principle on that claſs of 
men, what muſl be its influence on Kings! hey having the 
fame nature with other men, a much W and 
of conſequence a much higher character to ſupport, ſhould 
generally be better than others. If they are not, it 
muſt be aſcribed to certain peculiarities in their ſituation, E 
very ſtation of life is mare expoſed to crrtain temptations 
and more liable to certain ſoibles than another; and if ue 
would wholly prevent thoſe weakneſſes which grow in an a& 
fluent and dignified {tation. we mult reduce all men to ants 
2 of fortune. But this would be, not only to oppale 
the appointment of the Lord of all, but to cut off the head a 
the hydra, A number of imperfections and vices would ia 
mediately ſhoot up in place J a that ſhould be cut down, 
Had not the great men in the republic of Rome, have nat 
thoſe in that of France, the ſame foibles and vices with the 
great men in monarchies? Was Cæſar leſs ambitious, or At» 
thony leſs voluptuous. than they would have been, had they 
been Kings, or the ſubjeAts of a monarchy? Would Robe 
ſpierre have been more vicious, had he been Louis? No! He 
muſt have been leſs. He would have been free from that 


crowd of ſuſpicions, which, like furies, haunted his ſteps, and” 


changed him into a monſter. 

This is plain, that kings have naturally the ſame diſpolith 
ens and talents with other men; that though they have temps 
tations, in ſome degree, peculiar to all men in a high tation 
they have alſo, in a higher degree than others, the ſtrongeſt 
motives to acquire and practice all the noble and ſplendid wt 
tues, and cunſequently thoſe alſo of an inferior oy the 
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firmer, in a great meaſure, depend upan the latter, But it 
Ihe throne of an hereditary limited monarchy, that is the 
native foil of thoſe virtues which are mild, gentle, and plea- 
dag: And never there do thoſe malignant vices lift up their 
heads, which riſe from jealouſy, and which, in electise ge- 
wraments, Whether monarchical or republican, diffuſe their 
haneful influences among the people. #5 
In hereditary monarchies, the heir apparent may be un- 
qualified to govern either by his minority, or a defect of un» 
derſtanding;z but, in both caſes, the conſtitution of this coun- 
try provides a remedy. In the former, it provides a regen- 
; in the latter, it ordains, that the legiſlature ſhall provide 
aſufficient ſucceſſor. And though a regency be not equal to 
othen wwe government of a king; yet the evil incident to it, are 
laſs bat temporary, and even while they continue, leſs than thoſs 
ng the which from Umilar cauſes, muſt be perpetually luffered, in 
„ u boch a country as thiz, under the goverument either of an e- 
houl lective monarchy, or of a republic. | 
ot, 1 Should the king in a hereditary limited government, he 
5 L. chmparatively weak and vicious, a caſe which I hope will 
ations Bf never happen in this country, which may God forbid, but 
if e which may here be very innocently ſup led ) ſhould ſuch a 
an ab king rule, there is little to be apprehended to the liberties of 
0 Y the ſubject, from a character that is wholly made up of weak · 
neſs; for vice itſelf is confeſſedly the greatelt weakneſs. 
cad of Should he be able and vicious, a character rarely, perhaps, tn 
1d in- be met with, in this country, the parliament can prevent him 
don from doing material injury. Even the Houſe of Commons 
ve elf can, * refuſing him ſupplies, deprive him of almoſt all 
th the WI his power. Or if « Yin of ability and ambition ſhould, in 
Yr Alt any degree, invade the liberties of his ſubjects, they have it 
d they Fl is their wer eaſily to recover their ground, when a leſs able, 
Robe I and ambitions king aſcends the throne, And thus, in the 
1 HEY conſe of the ſucceſſion of princes of different characters, the 
1 that difadvantages of one reign are balanced by the advantages of 
s, and another. In peruſing the hiltory of England, we find, that 
le people have obtained almoſt all their privileges from kit 
polite I who were in ſome reſpect weak; weak either by a defect of, 
teme nitucal ability, by vice,, by a flaw in their title to the Crown, 
' Mann 24 SITL ., 4 7s eee 
4 The conqueror of the R-{} was frugal, that gh icenc. 
d ur. wh 0 of his n — oy * N 
16 6 public expences, he was Alexander, "Spirit of Fee 
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by want of money, by an exorbitancy of power in the Nobill 
ty and leading. men mg the Commons, vr by ſome certain 
combination of theſe cauſes. At preſgnt, it ſhould ſeem, that 
the ſuhject has more to fear from a diminntion of the royal 
power in the hands of a weak king, than from its increaſe un- 
der the government of a man of ability, 

The principal excellence of machinery depends on its doi 

a great deal of work with very little human aſſiſtance; and 
the great excellence of our government is, that it anſwers all 
the F of a good government, without requiring of the 
chief magiſſ rate any thing but a general inſpection and dire. 


tion of public affairs. But this very excellence of it gives mey. 


of Mr Paige's caſt an opportunity of ridiculing the office of 
the Crown as merely a ſinecure; though every body ſees, that 
a petty farmer, or tradeſman, who manages his affairs with 
common prudence, may be much more at his ee ſe, than he 
who fits on the mw « | 

It is the power of the king in this country, duly limited 
the — 9 that is, Ky the laws, ea Fo and 2 


mons, and the juſt uſe of other privileges of the people, it is. 
this authority, or power thus limited, that keeps all right, 
that nts confuſion, and that cauſes © the laws to reign.” 
As the power of gravitation, combined with that of motion, 


in a direct line, preſerves order on the ſurface of this earth, 
and among the — bodies, and gives us the light and 
heat of the ſun, the beauty of ſummer and the plenty of au- 
tumn; ſo it is the gieat power of the King in this land, com- 
bined with the power of parliament and other privileges of the 
people, that is the cauſe of juſtice, ſecurity, riches, and hap» 
pineſa. Deftroy either of theſe powers, and you deftroy the 
whole eff Like the unſeen, ſilent energy in the works of 
nature, or rather like that Divine Hand which produced nv 
ture, this compound power of the conſlitution operates regu» 


larly and unremittingly, * both u hen we wake and when we 


ſleep ;?* and like that it is productive of general happinels 


There are ſome who have no ſenſible perception of the hand 


of God in the works of nature, though his upſeen, but uni- 
form operation is the unremitting — of all exiſtence, liſe, 
mot ion, perfection, and happineſs; and, in like manner, there 
may be others who either do not ſee, or ſee with indifference, 
that the power of the King in this country, is, under God, 
one principal cauſe of our national felicity, Yet, nes 


any number of ſuch magiſtrates, poſſe{ſ:d of any power hat- 


„ 
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eſs does ignorance, or infenſibility, alter the fact. This jut 
and beneficial power of the Crown is what the ſecurity, pro- 
ſperity, and happineſs of all require ; bit it is vain to expet 
it either in an elective monarchy, or in a republic, however 
goniituted, in ſuch a nation as this; in which there would be 
a thouſand to deſpiſe, aad a milliou to envy, the N or 
perſons, who ſhould be ſtationed at the helm of affairs ; and 
to employ their power, at every ſhort interval, in accompliſh. 
ing a revolution, | | £ 
Whatever ſome men may affect, no man having the die uſe 
of his underſtanding, can ſeriouſly deſpiſe the Crowns of Bris 
tain, To the greateſt ſuhject, it is at dnce the moſt awful, 
and amongſt the moſt valuable objects, in nature. How tre- 
menduous, how venerable muſt that governour be, who, un- 
der the ſupreme governour of the univerſe, can by a ſimple. 
delegation of his pawer, revocable at pleaſure, male at one 


time wary, and at another grace, to the end: of the earth ; who 


can, without noiſe, tumult, or oppoſition, bring the moſt 
powerful offender to juſtice, as a father adininiſters chaſtife- 
ment to his ſon ; who alone, by the due exerciſe of his power, 
enſures the lives, rty, and liberty of millions 

But let us, with ol « decent reſpect to this very great and il- 
luftrious authority, let us, for once, and for a moment, ſup- 
poſe what is abſolutely falſe, that the King of this country, 
is ** a mere pageant of fate.” Cauſes, ia appearance, the 
moſt deſpicable, are frequently, both in the moral and phyſi- 
cal world, productive of the moſt important effects ; and it is 
the mark of a great genius to obſerve ſuch cauſes, that of a 
barrow underſtanding, to overlook them. tever any King 
of this land may be as a man, as a chief magiltrate, he an- 
ſwers the intention of ſuch a magiſtrate better than any ather 
would, veited with a greater or leſs power, and better than 


ever. And though the money neceſſary to ſupport him in his 
proper ſtation, to make him what he wally bh the benefattor of 
all, be, indeed, a very great ſum in cumulo; yet to the ſhare 
of any individual ſubject, it is but a trifle ; and, compared 
with the advantages derived from his government, i is no- 
thing. Even that expence is much leſs than what would be 
incurred by the nation under a republican government, ſuch, 
for inſtance, as that of France. It does 34 require much a- 
rithmetic to ſee, that it is eaſier to ſupport one man in a royal 

| | | Ce3 | late 
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flate than five. But though the magnificence and ſplendovy 
of republican rulers.ſhould be leſs than that of monarchs; yet 
ſuch rulers are always conſcious, that they hold their power 
by a precarious tenure; and, to ſupply the want of that aw» 
thority, in ſome degree, inſeparable from a hereditary king, 
they are under a neceſſity of privately diffagng large ſums & 
moug their partizans, winking at oppreſſion, and difipating 
the revenue in various ways, fo as to gratify the avarice of 
their adherents, This wafte of public money, or rather the 
exceſs of expence in republics ſuch as the Freach, above the 
_ neceſſary expence of ſuch a government as the Britiſh, mult 
always bear a proportion to the oppoſition which its rules 
meet with, and therefore, though very great, it is incalcub 
sable. Cromwell had left him ia moncy and 'ftores, by the 
Parliament, 1,200,0c0 pounds; his revenue was greater than 
that of any of the kings had been; and great ſums came into 
the treaſury from the ſale of crown, church, and private lands; 
yet he died two millions in debt“. This greater public es- 
pence is to be aſcribed chiefly to the expenſive nature of . 


can rulers mult pay with gold, 


— — 
| LETTER XL. 
The Government of this Conntry is preferable is on zh 


Counravutx, | 2 | 
HE government of this country is wholly repreſents 
I tive, as every individual in the nation is fully and fairh 
repreſented F ; but it is not wholly elcQive, Were it who!ly & 
lective, however couſlituted and pamed, it would differ little 
from an elective republic; it would be liable to all the Cifads 
vautages of that form of government; and like that, though 
conſtituted democratical, it would, at one time, become at 
ariſtocracy, and, at another, a deſpotiſm. One unſpeakable 
advantage of our form of government, conlidered in cunnexion 


with 


IS Hume's Hiſt. of England, v. 7. p. 338 
+ See Leiter on the Preſent flate cf our Repreſentetiun. 
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cee 6e the Crown, 9 
with its other qualities, is, that the Crown and the honours 


* 


of the Nobility are hereditary; by which means, thoſe revoly» 


tions and tyrannies which naturally ſpring up in republics ar 
governments wholly elective, are here rendered next to im- 
But were the government wholly elective, it is as 
certain, that we ſhould experience fluctuation of power, civil 
wars, and all their attendant horrors, as that animal life w 

be cxtinguiſhed by a certain exceſſive indulgence of the appe · 


; tites and paſſiuns, Both ſorts of calamity would be produced 
by a violation of the ſame general law of nature, an undue iu - 
Anence and exertion of power in certaia parts of the reſpeRive 


cquititutions, | 
Though this nation had a right, and were ſo blind to its 
own iaterelt as, to change its government from its preſent 
form to a republic, in which every office ſhould be elective, 
the office of chief magiſtrate or magiſtrates, would be very 
nearly pe&iaps, wholly, as much the object of contention, as 
a crown in 2iective monarchies. It is vain to mention the ſup- 
preſſion of canvaſſing for ſuch offices ; for that has never been 
practicable, It is vain to expect, that the ſupreme magi- 
firates for the time being, ſhould. by means of the public force, 
oblige the candidates ta abſtain from violeace. For ſhould 
that force be the people themſelves, they are parties, aud 
would turn their arms againſt each other to ſupport the re- 
ſpective candidates, whole cauſe they ſhould tavour. Should 
it be a body of regular forces poſſeſſed of no right of vo: ing 
(an idea, however, inconſiſtent with that of a goverament per- 
lectly elective] what courage could the mayiftrates have to 
command theſe troops againſt thoſe who next moment were to 
be their maſters? Or how ſhould an army be conducted a» 
gainlt thoſe men, to whom the commanders ſhould next day, 
perhaps, look up for promotion? But * the election 
of ſuch chief ha 4. A ces is conducted with little tumult or 
oppoſition. By what force, are the malecontent party through 
the nation to be prevented from rebelling? By the force af 
the nation, But that force is itſelf divided into parties; it 
durns with the flame of cantention, and is ready to kindle a 
general conflagration, In Britain, all elections are conducted 
peaceably : but this is, in the laſt place, owing ſolely to the 
greatneſs of the executive power which can eaſilj ſuppreſs any 
wſurrection, to that power being conſlantly Lage in one 
Fee '-", + and 
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and the ſame hand, 
fices for which ele d ions are made. 

Let any man diſpaſſionately conſider what would he the 
conſequences of an election to the chief magiſtracy af ſuch g 
nation as this, or France, and he will be perſuaded, that they 
would molt frequently be civil wars, and all the miſchicfs ang 
horrors attending them. 
the office are, and, in order to good government, ever muſt 
be, next to royal, Ambition (perhaps avarice) enflames the 
candidates. All the great take a fide, All the little, through 
influence, attachment, corruption, or even conviviality, fal. 
low them, Every man, magiſtrate and f. hject, is a partizan; 
The election is made, we will ſuppoſe, without inſurreQion, 
But there is one party diſappointed. Inſurrections become 
frequent in places remote from the ſeat of government. The 
new executive power, commands them to be ſuppreſſed, Bat 
who is to obey? The public force however compoſed, is com- 
poſed of partizans. They in part, as well as the reſt of the 
nation are ſtung with diſappointment, and burn with impa 


tience to take * on thoſe who, they ſuppoſe, ha 


injured them. hen they receive orders, therefore, t6 
march againſt the inſurgents, they either quarrel among 
themſelves, or the dilaffected file off, and angment the 
* firength of thoſe rebels, whom they were intended to ſub- 
due. At laſt both parties take the field; and the ſword final 
ly decides the election. | ! | 

That this is not mere theory, hut what would moſt fre 
quently happen in ſuch countries as this and France, were the 
office of the chief magittracy elective, hiſtory, the ſchool ef 
wiſdom, will convince us; I ſay in ſuch countries as thrrs and 
France; for there may be ftates, ſuch as thoſe of A meries, 
in which the effects of ſuch elections mulf be lefs detrimental 
The King of Poland was in reality, but the chief magiſtrate 
of a republic; he ſcems to have been leſs diſtinguiſhed from 
his electors, than the directory of France from thoſe great 
men in that country, whoſe wills muſt ever determine the & 
lections, though there ſhould be twenty ſtages from the pri 
mary aſſemblies to that which ele&s the chief magiltrates; 
and yet in Poland, the election of their king, director, a 
preſident, names make no difference) was productive of & 


vil war. | ; 
At Rome, tlicre was no crown to contend fur. The 


and to the comparatively unimportant of, 


The honours and emoluments of 


tory « 
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OO, | Sueegſſlon to the Crown. 0 
hief magiſtrates were two Coiſuls. They had, indeed, 
hgnity annexed to their office; but not the dignity and 
Glendour of royalty, And their office laſted but two years. 
in hort, the conſuls were not mach raiſed above, t he level of 


t they ige nobility, and their elevation was very temporary. Yet 
fs and Wihe office of Conſul ( ſometimes even the command of an ar- 
ats of ey) fired the ambiton of the great men at Rome, and be- 
- muſt eme an object, for which they contended in civil wars. 


es the Sylla and Marius, Cæſar and Pompey, Anthony and Auguf- 
rough uns, ſucceſſively cantended with each other for the aſcendant, 
„ fal. Ju much as if the object of their contention had been a king - 


tizan; {dom or empire; which the government was not till their con - 
Aion, Wientions had rendered it ſuch ; and then it became deſpotic. 
come Theſe contentions, it deſerves to be remarked, happened at 
The © Rome, not when it bore a reſemblance to America, but when 
Ba Ii bore the greateſt reſemblance to this country and France, 
com: Win extent of territory, in a Rtanding mercenary army, and in 
of the chat great, but neceſſary inequality in the poſſefſioa of wealth, 
imps © which various cauſes had produced ; and which above all other 
have TE things enabled the popular rich men to divide the fate into 
e, to actions, and to bring armies of citizens againſt each other 
,mong into the field. ; | 
t the Similar inſtances of civil wars and tyranny, occhfioned by 
» ſub- & content ion for the chief power, might be quoted from the hiſ - 
| final- tory of Athens. No ſooner was the power of the ſons of 
Pilitratus ſuppreſſed, than Caliſthenes and Ifagoras began to 

it fre contend fer it. Their contention produced firit a civil war in 
re the which the former, together with 700 Athenian families, was 
gol of Þ baniſhed, and then a war with Sparta *. By the advice and 
is and © influence of Alcibiades, the richeſt, the mot accompliſhed, 
\erica, © and perhaps the beſt deſcended of all the Athenians, though 
dental be himſelf was, at the time, an exile, their leaders aboliſh. 
iſtrate ed the democracy, and ſubſtituted in its place an arittocracy 
from © known by the name of the 400 tyrants. Theſe governed 
great vith abſolute power, „put to death ſome“ of their oppon- 


the e £0ts, baniſhed others, and confiſcated their eſtates with unpu- 
ie pf. nity. All who ventured to oppoſe this change of government, 
rates; or even to complain of it, were butchered under Falſe pretexts; 


and thoſe were intimidated, who demanded juſtice of the 
murderersÞ.” | 1 
The Athenians, iadeed, depoſcd thoſe tyrants; but they 
| were 
* Goldſanith's Hil. of Greece p. 8. f 14. p. 30 
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were ſoon fucooeted by others. Their DEPEN: 
bad inyolved them in a war with Sparta; which obliged tþ 
to — 4 for thin democracy, the goveramens. of thing... 


'dividuals, commgnly called the thirty tyrants, Theſe, ia un 
| [of compiling a more perfect body Fl laws, the pretenes n th 
their being choſen, having rid themſelves of Alcibiades ns 
Theramenes, the only perſons likely to oppoſe ahem, by ns 
eur ing the death of 4 one, and obliging the other to « ” 


we juice of the fatal hemlock, in the manner af the d 
and triumvirs at Rome, they committed the omen! wel ce, 


and atrocities. Each fingled out his vi whom * 
put to death, and confiſcated their eflates, ing paß d. 
through the city but impriſonments and murders. Al * 
citizens of any conſideration in Athens, and who retain: i. 


any love of liberty, quitted a place reduced ta fo hard I 
ſhameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſewhere an aJylum and i fy 
treat, where they might live in ſafety ®.*” Of theſe volugh ia 
2 a body conducted by 'Thraſybulus, expelled, indes But 
thirty tyrants, and ſubllituted ten perſons to govern 
their wn. 1 but their conduct proved no better than that 
they ſucceeded f. Theſe contentions among 
_- of the — fol the chief power, © this inte 
fury,”" to uſe the words of Kenophon, * conſumed as e 
in eight months as the Peloponchan war had done in cigltWrecut 
' Thoſe inſtances of civil wars, exceutions, proſoriptiq = 
ard baniſhments, which have been now quoted from the hi ¶ de- 
ries of the republics of Rome and Athens, and which a 
from the ambition of popular leaders aſpiring to the ſoverei 
ty of their country, are ſo like thole which have ariten mal 
the ſame cauſes in the republic of France in the courſe of 
el vation and fall of different factions, that they muſt wil, rn 
every one with their reſemblance. Indeed the nefs is ch a 
obvious, that the different parties in the laſt mentioned cout onat 
try have reproached each other with the epithets of decem 
vis and tyrants. ern) 
| ighbouring nations view the late atrocities of Fra nt o 
with horror, and ſome are apt to loak on the authors of thes 
as diſtiaguiſhed, by their dnefs, from the reſt of mani 
kind But ſuch men are to be found in every c, 


though it is feldom that their wickedock has fuck a | 


. Hil, of Greece p. 3394 331 — 1. 1 35 
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antenatal; h to diſplay itſelf. The peculiarity of thelr wickedneſs 

hires produced rather by their ſitua tion and the nature of their 
a i rament, than by any thing peculiar ia their own nature. 
© mei number of men without principle found themtclyes ſudden» 
erence i n the fituation of leaders. Thus kindled or fanned in their 
aces eme the flime of ambition. Their ambition ſound the 
„ s of gratification ; but it met with oppolition. This 
tion being ineffectual was but a wind that blew the flame 
enn ambition into a conflagration z which conſumed humanity, 

it ima lee, religion, patriotiſm, and every thing which ſtood be- 
10 them and the object of their ardent delize. Had they 
g Path, as we, in this country, are, under the government of 
ee very powerful and permanent, but limited neat, their 
ret tion would have had ſufficient play; and, inttead of 
ard WWircrting the government, aud cauſing the greateſt calamity, 
puld i have coatributed to geueral liberty and national 


volungy ppineſs. 5 

nden But in all countries ſuch as this and France, where there is 
over hs hereditary governour, ambition having unlimited ſcope, 
tha oe powerful man may aſpire to the direction of public af- 
ng ir. The ambition of ſuch men meeting with oppalition 
neuen each other, produces contention z contention is the 
is Muſe of civil war; and ſuch war is followed by proſeriptions, 
n cinecutions, and all that varied train of miſcries produced by 
g triumphant aud enraged faction. The men in fuch goverh- 
tim ents have no effeftual bond of union. They are conſtantly 


ie hide d into parties, which ſtand nearly in the ſame relation 
b ar ech other, as different nations, there heing no great ſupe · 
ere er power to bridle their paſſions, and moderate their conten- 
n Tons ; and therefore, whilſt the world itands, they never can 
of thug enjoy internal peace and ſecurity. Hereditary kingly 
an ra ment, therefore, as eſtabliſhed in this country, is, in 
fs is ich a nation as this infinitely preferable, not only to elective 
cou] monarchy, however conſtituted, but to all thoſe eleQive gu- 
lee henments, which are called republican, but which ate uni 
I saly oligarchical, or ariltocratic, always oppreſli e to ſomt 
rag of the community, and frequently tyrauuic, 8 ents 
"= L . „ - y A 
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"LETTER XI. 


Of the Government of the United States of America, aud 


CounTRYMEN, - | N 
TIROM what has been advanced in ſeveral preceiſſ 
1 letters, it is evident, that hereditary monarchy, du 
* 
mited, is, in ſuch a nation as this, preferable to an elediz 
government, whether monarchical, or republican, hong 
conſtituted in other reſpects. But to this concluſion, dna 
from the nature of man as well as facts iu hiſtory, the 
with regard to the government of the United States ai 
America, will probably be objeted. But admitting, 
Tach a government is a happy one for America, it does . 
follow, that it would at all anſwer the end of a goof gown 
ment in this country, becauſe this nation is totally differen 
from the American. Am this difference is the reaſon wii 
the conſtitution of thoſe ſtates, though advantageous' to WE - 
Americans, wut! prove ruinous to us. But in order Wi 
this may appear, I ſhall here take the liberty of preſeatix 
to the reader a few obſervations on the difference between Ut 
two nations. ; 
I. It is natural to expect a greater degree of patriotiln 
generally, in the United States of America, than in ſome g 
cient ſtates. | 
The American government being 3 new one, the ſubjet 
of it muſt, from the very circumſtances of its novelty, Þ 
more patriotic than otherwiſe they would be. Thus, # 
Romans, Athenians, and Spartans, glowed with zeal for the 
reſpective political eſtabliſhments, for a conſiderable time # 
ter their commencement. As new friendſhipz are ſometim! 
warmer than old ones; as parents are — more ſolicitowſt; 
for their younger, than for their older children, as the pri 
tive Chriſtians were animated with more zeal, thari thoſe wil 
followed them, ſo, in general, men are more interefted in 
ſupport of new eſlabliſhments (if ſuppoſed good) than MD! 
old ones, not only becauſe the former — noveliy to engage 
the heart, but becauſe they require more care and attentions 
But besides, the uovelty of the goverament of the You 


| Succeſſion to the Crown. 
and the greater degree of attention, neceſſary for its 
ont, than for that of thoſe goveraments which have ab- 
Wired flability by their very duration, the patriotiſa: of the 
al cans muſt be greater than that of ſome ancient nat ions 
and count of the ftruggle, by which they obtained their in- 

>Hhendence. Their government is the purchaſe of the trea - 
and blood of thoſe who enjay it; and as a man who carns 
tate with much care and labour, values it more than 


preſent race in America muſt be more attached to their 
Mn of government, than ſome other nations to theirs 
b cqually good) who have inherited them from their 

lors. But when the novelty of their government is 
ez when ſucceeding generations reccive it trom their an- 


ir patriotiſm will ſuffer a diminution, | : 

ui true, when a government is good, though ancient, if 
re ſhould be any danger apprehended to it, its ſubjetts, 
thoſe of the Britiſh at the preſent time, will then feel a 
alin the defence of it, that cannot be ſurpaſſed ; their pa · 
in will glow with a juvenile ardour; the very antiquity, 


their government will heighten their attachment to it. 
if this is an extraordinary caſe; and, therefore, ſuch an 


| at other times. Thus, a mother, when auy of her chil» 


ordinary caſes, ſhe diſcovers little fondneſs for them. 


in ſome ancient nations. | 

Ihe human character has a certain progreſs. Men firſt de- 
beige then what is ornamental. When theſe defires are gratifi- 
2 they naturally ſeek power. But be whole almoſt of the 
7 " mericans are (till employed in procuring neceſſaries and con- 
than e 


ion in their houſes and equipages, and flill fewer in can- 


"—_ i few of them, compared with the reft.; and even that 
1 have little leiſure and means to gratify it. General Waſh- 


ington 
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would do, had it come to him without either, ſo 


Won, like any ather inheritance, without trouble or expence; 


are in danger of loſing their lives, feels maternal ten- 
meſs, in a moment, ruih, with violence iato her boſom, 
I negligent of herſelf aad every thing elſe, regardleſs of all 
quences and every riſk, ſhe flies to their afſillance; though, 


what is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence and accommadation, , 


engaging for Jonny: Ambition muſt, as yet, have ſeized only. 


ur of patriotiſm caunot be expected to regulate their con- 


„ There muſt be teſs ambition among the Ameri:ans,, 


by 


encics ; but a few of them comparatively in ſeeking di- 
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ington himſelf, thongh poſſeſſed of extenſive pre 7, ll 
been long intent o cultivating his lands, and of late had try 


figned tlie prefidency, But when e whole almoſt of a alt 7 
on is employed in the purſuit of neceſfaries, accommodaſ 

or ornaments, ambition, or the paſſion for power, is naturally wi 
in a gyeat meaſure, excluded. And parties never can be 4 
violent and dangerous in a ſtate, till ambition occupy 1 70 


hearts of many of its members. It was not when a Re 
nobleman was obliged, by his poverty, to attend to his & B 
meſtic affairs, ſometimes, like Fabricius, to cultivate his - 
with his own hands, but when Rome, become miitreſs of F 
world, was ſupported by the labours of other nations, 


certain of hei great men, prompted by ambition, ſought bribir 


dowrineer over their fellow citizens. | _ 

3. Though the numher of the ambitious in America we 5 
equal to that of ſome ancient nations; yet ſuch men han r 
much leſs in their power to gratify their ambition. 

They have not, like the ambitious of Athens and Ro 
and of many modern ftates, that great ſuperfluity of weal 
which gives influence, and which, being ſcattered in corrupt 
ing the poorer members of ſociety, becomes, in republic 
ſtates, the means of forming factions. Though there ex 
were certain diſſenſions among the Greeks and Romans; 
it was not till they became rich, and till riches came to 
very uneqnally poſſcfled (which is not generally the cale ere 


America) that the rich leaders in either nation were able, lane 
co rupting the people, to give their diſſenſions that renz e, c. 
which rendered them factious, and which, in the end, exti Laf 


guithed patriotiſm, and rumed liberty, 
Another circumſtance which muſt prevent the ambition 
America from gratifying their. ambition by corrupting Wil 
people, and rendering them factious, is the diſtance, at whi 
the great body of the Americans live from each ole 
There is fearcely a large town or city in all the territory 
the United States. The people live ſcattered over a va 
tent of country, thinly inhabited; their numbers bes... 
ſcarcely one third of the people in Britain “, and their con 


New York in 1786, contained only 23,614 perſohs; Boſton 

tains on 24,040 ; and their other large towns on an average, pe 
shout 4 or 5 choviand, Philadelphia, the capital of the Ur ced San. 
contain» only: 40,000, that is probably about the 2<th part of the 
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"ry about ſix times as extenſive +; which renders it difficult 
a for artful and deſigning men to practice on them. There 
mutt, therefore, not only be leſs ambition among the Ame- 
ficans, than in thoſe ancient nations, to which it proved ſo 
deftruAive, but leſs power and opportunity of gratifying that 
jon. 
4. There muſt be leſs corruption in the American States 
than there was in the ancient 3 | 
Beſides the greater degree of patriotiſm, ariſing from the 
novelty of their political eſtabliſhments, which is an antidote 
to corruption; beſides the fmallneſs, in general, of the for. 
tunes of the ambitious, and the difficulty of influencing or 
bribing the people, on account of the diſtance at which they 
generally live from each other, the habits of bribery and ve- 
mality cannot, from want of time, have ſtruck their roots ſo 
deep in that country, as to produce thoſe fruits which proved 
ſo bane ful to the ancient republics. The work of corruption 
is not inſtantaneous, but gradual; the habit ot it rather ſteals 
un on men, than is acquired. In new nations, as among young 
WS individuals, public opinion, and the innate ſenſe of the baſe- 
"Jl zeſs of bribery and venality, are peculiarly ſtrong barriers 
W againlt them. But, as the practice of theſe vices encreaſes, 
W theſe barriers become feeble, and at laſt, as in Athens and 
WM Rome, become almoſt no barriers at all. The laws may be 
ſerere againſt corruption ; but people learn to laugh at theſe 
ſtances of it, that are known, and to fcel too little ſhame 
ſor ſuch practices. | 
YR. Laſtly, though the people of this country (a few except- 
ed) prefer a limited monarchy to auy other ſort of govern- 
ment; the body of the Americans meſt probably give the 
Wpefcrence to their republican form. Indeed, they have not 
Wet experienced the diſadvantages of this form in general, 
Wo make them wiſh for a conllitution, in all reſpects, ſimi- 
pr to that of Britain, And the judgment and inelination 
a people, as well as their condition and character in 
her reſpeAs, mult be matured and fitted for any ſort of 
wernment, before they can enjoy it with advantage, or 
| before they will, in moſt caſes, ſubmit to it. „ It 
the buſineſs of the legiſlator,” ſays Monteſquieu, * to follow 
le ſpirit of the nation, when it is not contrary to the pur- 
ates of government; for we do nothing ſo well as when we 
a with freedom, and follow he bent ot our natural genius.” 
| | hay 
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In America, therefore, there muſt be more public ſpiritg ve ex 
patriotiſm, leſs ambition, leſs power of gratifying that pail why | 
on, and leſs corruption, than in the ancient republics and e And 
ſume modern ſtates. Add to this, that the genius of t they + 
Americans is not yet fitted for a monarchy, On all theſe as 
counts, therefore, the people of America are to be conſidered 
as ſpecifically different from thoſe of the republics of Rome 
and Athens, and even thoſe of Britain and France. A 
therefore, no reaſoning from what the conſtitution of . 
American ſtates ie, to what the conſtitution either of Britain, 
or France, ought to be, is conclufive. All things conſidered, 
a ſyſtem of conduR ſuitable to a child, would anſwer an aduk 
rſon as well as the conſtitution of America, the people « 
Britain or France. A government, therefore, wholly eles 
tive, may very well anſwer the former country ſo long as the 
ple retain their preſent character, and remain in their pres 
— condition, though it would prove as deftruRive to eithe 
of the latter, as it did to thoſe ancient republics; tv 
which they bear, jo many reſpects, a ſtrong reſemblance. 
But the difference between America and France or Britai 
is not neceſſary, but caſual. It is owing to the novelty of the 
American nation as well as the novelty of its government, 
America is, in all reſpects, but in its infancy. But when i 
has arrived at maturity; when the vaſt extent of its territory 
is fully ed ; when the wealth of the nation is very m 
accumulated; and when the diftribution of that wealth, and 
conſequently of influence and power, comes to be very une- 
val h of which are the neceſſary reſult of liberty aud 
the practice of arts) when numbers, after the country is 
ly occupied, are crowded together ia cities or large to 
diſpoſed, as at Athens and Rome to corrupt and be eorruj 
ed; then America, like theſe ſtates, muſt either ſuffer 1 
evils of a government wholly ele&ive or democratical, & 
diſſenſions and in the end ſlavery — or oor its conſtitution | 
iafuſing into it a greater portion of ariſtocracy and monarchy; 
and ſuch —— ho order to good government, 
dually increaſe, for a certain time, nearly in proportion 
the increaſe of population in cities, of general wealth, 3 
of inequality in the property of individuals. 
Various cauſes contributed to the loſs of liberty at Rome 
but the chief, the ſole immediate cauſe of it was the conte 
tions of a few great men for ſuperiority, Burt for theſe, 
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ve except external violence, no reaſon, perhaps, can be aſſigned 
why its liberty ſhould not have remained to the preſent day. 
And theſe men never could have contended in the manner 
they did, had the Romans been governed by a king veſted 
vith due authority, and poſſeſſed of ſufficient influence, In 
ſuch a ſovereign, their ambition would have met with an im- 

ble barrier; and their activity. inſtead of overturnin 

ity, would have been employed in ſplendid or uſeful a&i- 
ons. The duke of Marlborongh is ſaid to have been the moſt 
powerful ſubject of his time in Europe. But, though cover» - 
ed with laurcls won in the moſt noble cauſe, the - defence of 
liderty, how eaſily was he ſtripped of his command even by a 
queen of an uncommonly ſoft temper! What great man in 
this nation, except the heir apparent alone, however great his 
F connexions, influence, and talents, can aſpire to more than 
the favour of his King, the approbation of the public, and 
the reward of merit ? . 

The Americans, fince the eſtabliſhment of their govern- 
ment, have been, in reality, under a ſort of limited monar- 
chy, in all reſpecta, perhaps, neceſſary to them, like that of 
England, General Waſhington has been to them all the 
kiog which the character and condition of their nation has yet 
required, They are ſenſible of the evils, to which their form 
of government is peculiarly liable; and their good ſenſe, nay 
even neceſſity, will prompt them, to do what, in ſome mea- 
ſure, they have already done, to make ſuch alterations as 
may be generally uſeſul, Without a doubt, the time will 
come, when they will be better fitted to a limited hereditary 
monarchy, than any other fort of government. Happy, in- 
deed, will they be, if they then obtain ſuch a anent 
head as he who, next to the governour of the world, is, in 
th ation he cnc and glory of bis ſubjet, the Father of 
Beſides the above-mentioned cauſes, which are but tempo- 
ry, there are other cauſes of a kind ſtill more temporary, 
which, added to the. former, will, perhaps, fully account for 
the election of a chief magiſtrate, proceeding, at preſent, 
peaceably in America, Theſe are the comparative weakneſs - 
of the Americans, the apprehenſion of a war with France, 
the danger uf civil diſſenſions, or a revolution from the in- 
Irigues of that country, and the deſigns of ſome of their own 
citizens, and the ſenſe which the Americans have, of the ne- 
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ceſſity of peace and tranquillity for the extenſion of their 


trade, the cultivation of their lande, the improvement of 
their manufactures, the extinction of their national debt, andy 
in a word, national proſperity. | _— 
But it is evident, that the rulers of France were of opinis 
on, upon finiſhing the new conſtitution, that a government, 
wholly electiee, would not anfwer in that country. This aps 
pears from «the decree of the convention, that the citizens 
ſhould ele& two-thirds of their ſuture legiſlature from their 
preſent or the convention itſelf (which was, in effect, the 
continuation of power nearly in the fame hands) From their 
obliging them to vote their compliance with this decree, and 
the acceptance of the new conſtitution together; an expedient 
of the fame kind with tl made uſe of by the tribunes of the 
ople at Rome, when they wiſhed to paſs an nnpopular 
aw along with one that was popular: From their bringing 
over the army in the firſt place, or very early, to adopt their 


meaſures, which was not only an eaſy matter, if we conſider 
their influence on the commanders and the neeeſſary ſubordi- 


nation of an army, but highly political, 2s the army could 
then be made uſe of to awe or compel the ret: From the 
uſe which wes actually made of it to compel the citizens of 
Paris to comply with their propoſals ; two thouſand of whom 
were killed at one time in attempting reſiſtance. 

The rulers of France, indeed, pleaded neceſſity for their 
conduct. But that neceflity could ariſe only from the danger, 
to which the new conſtitution was expoſed, from foreign 
powers, Royaliſts, and Jacobins, or from the general averſion 
to ir. Had the conſtitution been generally popular, its in- 
ternal enemies would have been but a handful of men to its 


friends 3 and both its ipternal and external enemies would 


have but encreaſed the patriotiſm of a great majority of the 
nation, and animated them in its defence ; It it was not pa- 
pular, this itſelf was a ſufficient reaſon for not eſtabliſhing u; 
as the inclination of a nation ought to be, in a great mea» 
ſure, conſulted, in the formation of its government. | 
The ſenſe of the leaders in France with regard to the ad- 
vantages of a limited monarchy, and their fear of the miſ- 
chiefs which perpetvally ariſe, in ſuch a country, from a ga- 


vernment wholly ele&ive, is manifeſt in their new conttituti- 
on, which eſtabliſhes a directory with a preſident at its head: 


which ordains that one of the members of the Directory ſhall 
5 aunually 


. firength to the executive power i 
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aanvally and by rotation go out, and be ſucceeded by another 
ſao z that the choice of directors ſhall be limited to their 
llature; that the choice of that legiſlature ſhall be 
confined to thoſe who pay aſſeſſed taxes; and that the 
poſſeſſion of real property for a year at leaſt ſhall be a 
part of the qualification for becoming a legiſlator. Here 
we perceive certain reſemblances of democracy, ariſt * 
and monarchy, The French nation ſeems to have approach» 
ed as near to ef po mixed monarchy, as the peculiar views of 
its leaders, and even conſiſtency in the latter, would admit.. 
The intention, we will ſuppoſe, of the preſent conſtitution, 
is to prevent, (as far as can be done by ſuch a conſtitution) 
the baneful cifc As of general elections, and to give that unity 
and harmony of parts, and ſtability to the ſtate, and that 
in particular, which are ſo 
great excellencies in the Conſtitution of Britain, 
people ſtill want a permanent head, a door is ſtill left open for 
ambition, faction. and all that train of crimes and miſeries, 
which have already blackened the page of their hiſtory as well 
a that of Rome. 5 
Though the government of France is, by the conſtitution, 
clective; yet it has, as yet, been, in practice, compulſive, 
* Neceflity age ans the rulers to compel the people ta chooſe 
two thirds of their legiſlature from the convention.” Ves. 
And the ſame neceſſity will generally oblige them to fimi. 
lar meaſures, becauſe ſuch neceflity does not depend on the cha- 
rater of thoſe who are in power, or any peculiar circumſtan- 
ces, but on cauſes which are perpetual, the ambition of hu · 
man nature, and the unlimited ſcope, which, in a govern» 
ment like that of France, is given to the gratification of that . 
ion. Were the conſtitution of Britain like that of France, 
is rulers, (it may ſafely be ſaid) would find themſelves at al- 
moſt every election under a ſimilar neceſſity, So that, if we 
are to judge from experience, the eſtabliſhment of a regular 
2 wholly elective, is, in either country, 8 
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LETTER XIII. 1 


07 the two la Settlements of the Crown, 


CoonTeymEn, | 


T* HERE is a difference between power and right, The 


power of men is what they con do; their right, what 
they ought to do, enjoy, or poſſeſs, Their power is, by the 
law of their nature, limited and direRed by their right, that 
is, by what is morally good. 


* What a whole nation chooſes to do,“ fays Ar Paine, it 


has a right to do.” This is not true. No nation, more than 
any individual, has a right to do any thing but what is allow» 
ed by conſcience, or what is in itſelf good, or at leaſt indiffe» 
rent, that is, neither hurtfvl to itſelf, nor injuriqus to ano» 
ther. Every nation has a right to do juſt what God allows, 
This comprehends preciſely the whole of what individuals and 


nations (which are compoſed of individuals) have a right to 


do. | | 

A vation or political ſociety, as well as individuals, has a 
right ta make a fair contract with any other nation, or with 
any private party, whether of its own members, or of any o- 


ther nation; becauſe ſuch a contract is, not only either good: | 
in itſelt, or indifferent, but, in many caſes neceſſary to hu | 


man happineſs. Thus, we find Jacob and Laban entering ins 


to 2 covenant or contract, that the one ſhould not paſs beyond 


a certain limit to harm the other, 

' Every right action or duty is binding in its own nature: 
But there are many things, indifferent in themſelves, which 
hecome duties only in conſequence of a contract, or the pro- 
miſes of parties; as whether A ſhall deliver oo bolls of wheat 
to B or ©, prior to any contract or agreemeut though a fair 


"bargain with either to do this to him, makes it the duty of A 


to deliver it to him, with whom the bargain is made. Thus, 
a man's duty ie, in many caſes, determined only by agrees 
ment or contract, 


In every contract, there are mutual promiſes, or a promiſe . 


and acceptance. And this pram.iſe or acceptance may be ſig- 
nified by words, writ, or any other ſign, underfivod by both 
parties. A contract is binding, becauſe men being naturally 
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zoſed to rely on the voluntary promiſes of each other, they 
ivally depend on the fulfilment of ſuch promiſes; what is 
hus promiſed, becomes a part of their eſtate, and they act 
Vos it, in many caſes, with as much certainty, as if it were 
their poſſeſſion, And, therefore, he who breaks a promiſe 
le by him to another, in a fair contract, does him an inju- 
Men, therefore, are as much bound to perform the con- 
tions of a fair contract, as to ablain from injury or wrong, 
A fair contraRt is binding, not only on the parties contratt-. 
vg, but on their poſterity, if the latter be included in it. It 
has been the practice of men to bind their poſterity by 
bir contracts; and it ever will be their practice, becauſe hu- 
an happineſs requires it, and even human neceſſity urges it“. 
e new conſlitution of France, (in the opjnion donbtleſs of 
joſe who made it) binds probably about one million of per- 
ſons who were not of age when it was made; and that of the 
vited States of America, perhaps one half of the nation. 
Erery law muſt bind poſterity, more or leſs, iu order to its 
ring a la w; and every law is, in its own nature, binding for 
ver, if, (as is the caſe with regard to the law of hereditary 
Fhcceſſion to the Crown, in this country) it be preferable to any 
ther that might be ſubſtituted in its place. | 
When this nation ſettled the Crown by contract, through 
ears of its repreſentatives (the only way, in which ie could 
pulate) firſt, on William and Mary, and then on. the Prin- 
is Sophia, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, it followed that u- 
form practice amongſt men, of contracting or covenanting, . 


lich human bappineſs and human neceffity require and juſti- 


+ The contract made between this nation and theſe per- 
mages reſpectively, is the ſame with that which now ſubſiſts 
tween the King and his ſubjects. In thay contract, the 
eople of this nation, by means of its repreſentatives, promi- 
d to ſubmit to the governmeat of limited, proteſtant, here · 
| 1 | 5 | ditary 
To ſhew the right which men have to bind their poſterity by fair, 
cl, it is ſufficicnt to obſerve, that, without ſuch contracts, neither 
wacal confiitutions, nor civil laws, could be binding, that is have au- 
tority, or be really conſtitutions or laws; and that neither could the 
fineſs of mankind be tranſi cle l. "Theſe things render the obligation 
fair contre d on poſterity nzceſfary. The uniform practice of man- 
nd ſhews that mankind have conſidered it as neceflary,. And when a 
big is neceſſary, the te ceſſi y of it ju{ifies it. A wrong or injurious 
ura & is not binding even on the injured party who makes if; but the 
itract between the King and People of this conntry, is necellary, fair, 
id of advantage to all parties. 
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ditary kings, and the king to govern them according to the  coofe! 
las ef the realm, that is, according to laws of their own ff ceceſl 
making, as they. by means of their repreſentatives either Th 
made, or (what is equivalent) adopted them f. ments 

It is impoſſible, therefore, that any contract could be more ¶ The g 
fair than this. But a fair contract is binding, even though dime 
one of the parties ſhould come to ſuffer loſs hy it; as when Ma,” i 
a perſon ſuffers Joſs in conſequence of any fair bargain; much Whjeir r 
more, therefore, muſt it be binding, when both parties find gern 
their advantage in it. In whatever manner ſome other u. Winent. 
tions different from ours, may be governed, it is as certain as Witereb 
any thing future, that we cannot be governed by any other Nucand 
ſort of rulers, than kings that are limited and hereditary, wi- Nue fir: 


ttmout ſufferin unſpeakable loſs and miſery. And whatever Boxe | 


words were uſed at the reſpective ſettlements of the Crown, 
referred to above, the full ſenſe and ſpirit of what the nation 
at either ſettlement promiſed, was to ſubmit to the goverts 
ment of ſuch kings. | |; 

Hut neither ſettlement precluded the nation from improving 
the Conſtitution and Laws, as its uniform practice fince 
roves. It only binds it to the government uf hereditary, 
limited, proteſtant kings, that is, binds it to what is i 

penſibly neceſſary to its own happineſs, 

The right to the Crown of this realm is not a divine right; 
far it was conferred by the nation: It is not an unalienable 
or indefeafible right; for in caſe of incapacity, or other ns 
ceſſary reaſon, the parliament, that is, the rerpeſentatives of 
the whole nation, that is, the diſſerent parts of the nation, 
each in its proper and legal place and way, may alter or new- 
model the ſucceſſion: And to deny this doarine is now 
made highly penal, 6 Ann. c. 74. The King of this land, 
and his ſucceſſors, each in his turn, have a right to govera 
the people according to the laws. This right, they hate, 
becauſe the thing in itſelf is morally good, becauſe it was 


conferred I in it 


4 Mr Pain does not ſay one word with regard to the altering of the 
ſucceſſion to the Crewn. Indeed, to have done fo would have been 
— to thoſe principles of liberty, which he pretends to adopt. The 
contract, therefore, between the King and People of this country, is 10. 
be conſidered here, as if no ſuch alteration had been made, but ſimply Will; 
in itſelf, or with regard to the juſtice or morality of it conſidered merely 
a a contract. it may be obſerved, however, that the nece ſſity of the 
calc juſtified the nation in what it then did. | 


See Blackione's Commentaries, b. 1. c. 3. 
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to the conferred on them by a national contract, and becauſe it is 
r own WW geceſſary to national happineſs | 
either © The whole of what Mr Paine ſays of the two laſt ſettle» 
ments of the Crown, is reducible to wntruth, or to nothing, 
e more ¶ The general propoſition from which he argues, or rather de- 
hough dime, „that a whole nation has a right to do what it choof- 
3 when es“ is fille. And what he ſays of „ taking from polterity 
much their rights,” and of “ commanding how the world is to be 
es find N gwerned to the end of time” is either falſe or ſtrictly imper- 
her us, Minent. For the generation which ſettled the Crown, did not 
tains Witereby © take from poſterity their rights”? (which he very 
7 other Nucandidly repreſents Mr Burke 2s faying®) but what had 
ry, v. Witte ſlrongeſt tendency to ſecnre them, by limiting the Crawn 


hatever Nane than formerly. And fo far were they from “ con- 
Crown, Emanding how the world was to be governed to the end of 
nation Wine,” that they did not even determine how they themſelves 


were to be, in every reſpect, governed; for ſoon after the re- 
wlution, ſeveral very important political laws were enated 
them; and fimilar alterations in the laws have been made, 
proper occalions, ever ſince. | | 
Prior to all political laws and contrafts, men are bound by 
he laws of God and of their own nature, to do their duty, 
nd to purſue their own happineſs in the way of their ow” 


right; And all that was done at the ſettlement of the Crown, firſt, 
ienable Wu William and Mary, and then, on the family of Hanover, 
her ue: U only applying this general law to thoſe particular caſes, 
ives of Wd confirming the obligation of it by a contract between the 
nation, 


ing and People. For it is certain, that, in this country, 
ality, the — enjoy ment of life, liberty, and property, 
„ in ſhort, human happineſs, cloſely depend on the obſer- 


is land, uc of ſuch a contract, or, in other words, on our being 
govera Worerned, according to the laws of the realm, by hereditary 
y have, Waited kings. | | 82 

it was A father ſurely has a right to improve his eſtate, and leave 


in its improved condition, to his children; aud this preciſc- 
is what our anceſtors did at the revolution and the after 


Ah. tilement ot the Crown. 5 | 

pt. 'The LU ſhall cloſe what hath been ſaid on hereditary government 
ry, 108th a quotation from that learned and judicious writer, 85. 
tary lam Blackſtone, * The title to the Crown is at preſeut 
7 of the editary, though not quite ſo abſolutely liercfitary as furs 


| metly, 
* Rights of Men, part 1. P. 57- | 


* 
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merly. Formerly the deſcent was abſolute, and the Crowg 
went to the next heir without any reſtriction ; but now, up- 
on the new ſcttlement, the inheritance is conditional, being 
limited to ſuch heirs only, of the hody of the princeſs Sophia, 
as are proteſtant members of the church of England, and we Wl OF 
married to none but proteſtants.“ ; * 
And in this due medium conſiſts, I apprehend, the true 
conſtitutional notion of the right of ſucceſſion to the imperial 
crown of theſe kingdoms, The extremes, between which it 
Reers, are each of them equally deſtructive of thoſe ends, 
for which ſocieties were formed and are kept on foot, Where 
the Mayiſtrate, upon every ſucceffion, is elected by the peo. 
ple, and may by the expreſs proviſion of the laws be 
(if not puniſhed) by his ſubjects, this may ſound like the 
perfection of liberty, and look well enough, when delineated 
on paper; but in practice will be ever productive of tumyl, 
contention, and anarchy. Ard, on the other hand, divine 
indefeaſible hereditary right, when coupled with the doctrine 
of unlimited paſſive obedience, is ſurely of all conſtitutions 
the moſt thoroughly flaviſh and dreadful. But when ſus 


an hereditary right as our laws have ereated and veſted in the 
royal ftack, is cloſcly interwoven with thoſe liberties, which dered- 
we have ſeen in a former chapter, are equally the inheritance forms 
of the ſubject; this union will form a conſtitution, in theory conſid 
the moſt beautiful of any, in practice the moſt approved, . Wi 
and, I truſt, in duration the moſt permanent. It was e a 
duty of an expounder ef our laws 10 lay this conſtitution he- Goc 
fore the tudent in its true and genuine light; it is the du ment 1 
every good Engliſhman to underſtand, to revere, to « 1 
2 8 . 
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or THE NECESSITY AND ORIGIN OF GO- 
VERNMENT, AND OF THE, FORMATION 
OF THE BRITISH CONSTITU VION. 


LETTER III. 
Of the Origin of Government. 


CounTRYMEN, | | I 
| HEN a perſon afks what is the origin of govern- 
\ ment, the queſtion, from the ambiguity of lan- 
guage, may be underſtood as implying three diſtinct queſti- 
2m; 1. What is the origin of goverument, abſtractly conſi- 
ered? 2. What is the origin of particular conſtitutions or 
forms of goverment? 3. What is the urigin of governours 
confidered as ſuch, or how did they obtain their power? 

With regard to the firſt of theſe queſtions, what is the o- 
gin of government, abſtractly conſidered, the plain anſwer 
God. It is he that hath laid the foundation of govera- 
ment in the nature of mankind, by making them moral a- 
gents, and ſubordinate to each other, and by diſpoſing them 
to ſociety, and fubmiſſion to juſt rule. And all right or au- 
thority, as well as wiſdom, probity, and force, to enact and 
execute juſt laws, is derived from him alone, 

As to the ſecond queſtion, what is the origin of particu- 
hr conſtitutions or — of goverament, if, by theſe, we v 
underſtand bad forms, the anſwer is the ignorance, imper- 
ell ion, and wickedneſs of men; But if good forms, the 
uſwer is, that they have their origin in the author of all 
good. The ſame being that hath given to every individual, 
certain rules of life, by which he is to conduct himſelf, hath 
alſo given ta all ſocieties, certain rules, that is, conflitutions, 
' their 'public affairs; and, in 
wither caſe, have men authority to deviate from the rules 
vhich ke preſcribes. Individuals (and much more ſocieties) 
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are frequently, in ſome meaſure, ignorant of the rule: . 
do they always follow it, when diſcovered; but neither thei 
ignorance, nor neglect, alters the caſe, The precept 
command of God is their inveriable and ſole rule. 
beth as individuals and ſocieties, are, by their moral nature, 
law unte themſelves ; and conſcience, wnen it is not blinded b 
prejudice, deſire, or paſlicu, in moſt caſes, points out n 
them their duty. | 


But as the ſame rule of. life will not, in all caſes, anſwelff 
every individual, nor the fame individual at all times, neither 


does the ſame form of government ſuit every people, nor the 
Fame people at every period. Aud hence, though forms 9 
cverrment differ, they may all be equally good in their re 
| Er to the ſubject, and all equally derived from God; 
mean derived from him, in the fame way with any juſt ruk 
of private conduct. How it is, that one people comes 0 
have one form of government, and another, another, de 
pends on a variety of circumſtance, which it is unneceſſary to 
mention. All that it is neceffary here to ſhew, is, that every 
ood form hag its origin in the ſupreme governour of mats 
Lind, as much as any moral law, or right ſyſtem of prima 
conduct. 8 
The laſt queſtion, what is the origin of governours, con 
ſidered as ſuch, or how did they obtain their power, admity 
of various anſwers. Some governours have acquired their 
power by forcez others, by fraud, er by both; others, by 
the election of the governed; and others, by inheritance; 
which ultimately is a ſpecies of election, where this rule has 
been admitted, as in this country, by the governed ; for the 
rule of hercditary ſucceſſion is their choice, and that rule 
points out their governour. 
gut as the expreſs choice, or conſent, of the people, is not 
neceſſary to conllitute a juſt law, neither is it always neceſſary 
to confer on gevernours a juſt power, or authority, Af 
ther has an original or natural right to govern his family wel, 
independent of its choice; and frequently a family has chang- 
ed into a tribe, or nation, with its repreſentative at its he 
whoſe authority, like that of a father, has been acquiſced in 
by the reſt. Sometimes, as ſeems to have been the caſe with 
the Saxons who invaded England, a multitude, from the 
love of novelty, the ſpirit of enterprize, the diſpoſition to ab 
ſociate, and the deiire of poſſeſſions, have followed a 9 
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md that chief, and his deſcendants, in the courſe of heredita- - 


ij ſucceſſion, have become kings by a general acquieſcence, 
without any formal election; in which caſe, ideir authority 
One nation has been conquered by ano- 


er wat da has not only acquieſced in them, but preferred them 
to any other. No perſon will, in this cafe, ſay, that the 
power of its governours was at firlt jult, as it was obtained 


by force ; or that afterwards it was not ju, as it was then 


the people's choice. DR | 
We muſt admit, that the hereditary ſucccſſion to the crown 
ys, in this country, juſt, becauſe neceſſary to general happi- 
zeſs; and the juſtice of this rule being admitted, whether 
the authority or right of his preſent Majeſty tp govern this 
hud, be conſidered as founded ultimately on conqueit, the 
wquieſcence of the people, or their choice, we mult admit, 
that it is a juſt authority. If it be founded on conqueſt, he 
i lineal heir to William the Conqueror, Except where a devi- 
atioa hath been made from the direct line of ſucceſſion, in 
order to preſerve the liberty and happineſs of the nation: If 
an the acquieſcence, or tacit conſent, of the people, then his 
juſt, and legal authority is derived from that king and his 
heceſſors, in whoſe government the people (ſuppoſing them 
to have been ſubdued) firſt acquieſced. It may be difficult 
to point ont the preciſe time in which this happened; but it 
hath certainly long fince taken place; becauſe the people have 
hequenily had it in their power to revolt from their kings, 
and have yet acquieſced in their government, or rather made 
choice of it. If his authority be founded on the choice of 
the nation, it is a lawful and juſt authority, becauſe he is li- 
zeal heir to the Princeſs Sophia, who was deſlined to the 
throne by the choice of the repreſentatives of the nation 
that is by the uation itſelf in ſo 25 as it is capable of makin 
achoice, If we conlider,. that the crown was offered to the 
conqueror by the Englith barons, the then repreſentatives of 
the uation; that Charles the ſecond was recalled from banih- 
ment, to wear it, by one convention; that it was offered to 
the Prince of Orange by another; that it was ſettled by Par- 
lament on the Princeſs Sophia and her heirs and ſucceſſors z 
and that his prelent Majeſty is legal heir or ſucceſſor to all 
thoſe hereditary princes, on whom the Crown was conferred 
by the nation, or its Many” Im, there is not a doubt, 
| | e | that 
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that his authority ultimately flows from election, and is im- 
mediately derived to him by the law of hereditary ſucceſſion, 
But if hie anthority reſt where, next to God, it ought chiefly Y *) 
to reſt. on his p-ople's being happier inremaining under his go. f:ir 
vernment, than in revolting, and chooſing for themſelves aus go. 
ther govern. ur. or other governours, that is, if it he founded oa ture 
national advantage, there is no diſpnting its validity. And of : 
ſo long as this cont irunes to be the effect of his government, th. 
and that of his ſucceſſors, he is, and they will be, gorernoum io. 
of this ration by a divine right, not by that ii divine ey 
right which has been juſtly exploded. but by that eter nal aut F 
by which whatever is juſt and right, derives its authority fiom in p 
the fountain of rectitude. | | ſu>- 
Upon a review of what h-th been here ſaid, it will appear, W hi. 
that there is nut one ground, upon which any chief mag the 
ſtrate can «claim his authority, which does not more or ich © tl 
contribute to conflitute his Majeſty's; and that all of thew, W flitu 
put together, undFubtedly form that moral, legal, and valid ſt 
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| R Pate tells us, „ that all the ſources of government es 
V. may be con prehended under three heads, Fut, i form, 
p' rf ition, © ecordly, power. Thirdly, the commun intereſt * 
of ſociety, and the common rights of man ®.” And, inthe th 
fe lle u ing page, be ſays, that in tracing government to itt is 6 
origin, we ſhall er ſilyj diſcover, that governm ente muſt hat al 
ariſen either out &f the people, or over ihe pes ple.“ E 
Allviſe leg ſlators have laid the feurcaticn of their laws they 
in eligion, being ſenfible. that no other fourdation could be * 
tiufieo, Nfl religions, indeed. have been much corrupted: 2 
Kut the beliet, that ke who made the world, governs i np 
that he is the friend of the goed, ard the enen y of the bat — 


e they continue ſuch ; ard 1hat there is @ future ſtate, f 
which ner. sf all be ten, or puniſted, accercing to the | 
we ks, bes tec cen nen to then all; ard, un this conn which 


behct, have kg iſlotor: fr wn Gd the ir laws, 1 ; 
y Dave xy 1 Reli 1 : 


® Rights of Men, p. 1 p. 24. 
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Religion has heen ſometi nes miſuſed by deſigning men, 
why have thereby gained too great an aſcendant in civil af- 
fairs; but the wiong uſe of it is no argument againſt its 


goudaeſ- ; for our abuſe of auy bleſſi ig does not alter its na» - 


ture, or make it leſs a bleſſing in itſelf. But if the mini ters 
of any religion have gained an undue inflaence in government, 
thoſe among us, who are for rendering the church wholly 
ind-peadensy of the (tate, have need to beware of the tenden- 
ey of their doctrine, ; e 
According to Mr Paine, a government which “ originates 


in power,“ is when a prople being ſubdued, are forced” to 
ſubmit to the laws of their conqueror ; and a government 


which has its ſource in „the common intereſt of ſociety, and 


the common rights of man,“ is, when a nation having met in 
their original character,“ and formed for themſelves a con- 
fitution, are governed by that which they have formed. 

ſf a man of plain natural ſeuſe were d-:firons of knowing 
the beſt of any number of conſtitutions, he would naturally 


erquire, not whether the people paſſeſſcd of any of them had 


becu conquered 3 but in which of them the forms and laws 
had the greateſt tendency to guard their rights, and promote 
their happineſs ; And that conititution, he would progounce 


the belt, Which was found to have this tendeney in the great» 


ell degree. For he mult be ſenſible, that the goodueſe 


of a conſtitutiun, like the goodacſs of every thing elſe, 


lies in itſelf, and not ia the way, in which it has been 
formed. The canſtitutioa of Eugland, according to Mr 
Paine, was thought a good one, Hefore the formation 
of thoſe of America and France ; and yet that conſtitution, 

be tells us had its origin in conqueſt. Such was the origin 
of all the Gothic governments; which Monteſquieu himfelf 
prongunces to have been * the happieſt in the world, whilit 
they laſted +.” | 

The laws of the univerſe, by which all things are preſery- 
ed, and according to which nature proceeds in her courſe, 
compoſe a conſtitution ſo excellent that it excites the admira- 
tion of all; and ſurely that conſtitution can be no worſe that 


it was formed without any choice on the part of man, or any 


other order of creatures, The moral and phyſical laws, to 
which mankiud are ſubject, are a conſtitutioa which is impoſ- 

| | Ee 2 | ed 
I All of theſe governments reſembled that of Britain in the diſtribu» 
tion of power among the king, the nobility, the clergy, and the people. 
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ed on them by their creator, and in the making of which 


they have no choice; but ſo excellent is that conſtitution, 


that irs uniform tendency is to produce happineſs. The poli 
tical, and civil laws of the Iſraclites were enacted by God 
ſolely ; and certainly muſt have been the beſt they were caps. 
ble of receiving, But if a convention or aſſembly of the 
whole, or a part, of the people, or their choice made in any 
way whatever, were neceſſary to form a good conilitution, 
that of the Iſraclites could uot have been a good one; for it 
was not their choice; they were obliged to ſubnut to it. In 
ſhort, the goodneſs of a conititution conſiſts in iiſelf, and does 
not, in any degree, depeud either on its being forced on a 
people, or on their choice, or conſent, 

Though a people, therefore, were obliged to accept of 'a 
conſtitution from a conqueror, it might, aotwithllanding the 
compulfion, be a good ore, On the other hand, the ſame 
people left to their own choice, might form a bad one. They 
might have little expcrience, and, therefore, might mil. 
| take; their averſion to one form might drive them to the op- 
olite extreme; caprice, not reaſon, might direct them; or 
if a modeſt ſenſe of their incapacity for the moſt important of 
all affairs, legiſlation, ſhould ſuſpend rheir choice, it would 
ſoon be directed by active, but deſigning, men, to promote 
their own private views. The French nation (or its 1 
has rejected the very conſtitution which Mr Paine extolls ;- it 
has been about ſeven years in forming (ws will ſuppoſe) a 
good one; but, if we may judge from effects, it has not yet 
done with its work. 


In judging, therefore, of the merit of a conſtitution, the 


only thing to be conſidered, is, not whence, nor how, nor 
by whom, it aroſe, but what it is. Its goodneſs is neither 
in its origin, nor mode of formation, but ſolcly in itſelf, 

| 5 R. 1 
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"HERE is one ſource of government, of which Mr 


Paine has taken no notiee, becauſe to have done fo, 
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would have heen againſt what he labours to eſtabliſh; I mean 
the family. Governments which are derived f, om this ſource, 
ariſe acither © out of the people, nor ov the people,” (as 
he explains theſe phraſes) they naturally grow up among the 
people and, like moſt things that are not forced, but ſpon · 
taneous, they are excellent ia their kind, and become evil on- 
ly by corruption, or abuſe, | | 
In all families, nature, or rather the author of nature, 
has given to the parent, a certain authority over the infant 
child; and the natural deference and affeRtion of children to 
their parents, diſpoſe them to ſubmiſſion. And, though the pa- 
rent and his children ſhould live together, till the latier become 


- capable of directing themſelves, ſtill the parent retains, in 


ſome meaſure, lis natural influence or power over them. 


The habit of ſubmiſlion, the reſpect which children entertain 


towards their parents, the kuowledge of their experience, aud 
the confidence which they place iu them, incline them te 
ield obedience to them till death, or extreme. old age. 

hus, every family is a governincat in itfelf; and ſuch were 
the patriarchal governments, | | 

Upon the death, or demiſe, of the parent, if the family 
live together, his authority naturally devolves on his firſt-born 
ſou, who thereby becomes his repreſentative, And, though 
the right of the firit-bora has been much declaimed againtt, 
and has frequently been abuſed ; yet it was ellabliſhed by 
God, and expretsly declared to be eſtabliſhed by him, as eur - 
ly as Cain aud Abel “; and when it extend; only a certain 
length, it is, not only founded in nature, bit productive of 
excellent effects, When the parent of a family dies, the 
younger children, partly from the reſpect which they enter» 


| tata for their elder brother, and partly from the habit of obey - 


ing him ta a certaia degree, arc naturally diſpoſed to ſubmit 
to his direction or government; and their ſübmiſſion in the 
early ages of the world, would have been greater than can 
now be generally «xpected, both becauſe meu were then mere 


inaocent, and becauſe, in the caſe of any of the children's 


rebclling againtt the authority of the elder brother, and 
leaviag the family, they would have had fewer to affiit and 
protect them. Ti. eldeſt fon allo has mae experience than 
the younger children, and, on that account, muck geacraliy 
be bettet qualilicd tw manage the affaire ot the tatuily. Laus, 
: S023 - a tu⸗ 
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the authority of the firſt born is ſo far founded in nature; 
and that authority would be much increaſed by its being dif. 
covered to men to be the appointment of their maker. The 
deſcent of the paternal authority to the firſt-born ſon, by an 
eftabliſhed rule, having alſo a tendency to prevent contention 
about the ſuperiority in families, would alſo difpoſe men to 
recognize it. But, in order to ſupport the authority of the 


firil· born, 2 on the aforeſaid conſiderations, he was, 


by a law of the Hebrews, to have a double portion. And 
thus we ſee, in the firſt generation, nature, habit, the pre- 
cept of God, a ſenſe of utility, and the influence of ric 
all uniting to eſtabliſh the right of primogeniture. 

The ſame reaf ns that would have diſpoſed the younger 
children of the ſame parent to ſubmit to their elder brother, 
would likewiſe diſpoſe his grand children to ſubmit to the eb 
deſt ſon of his firſt born; and thus the right of primogeniture 
would deſcend in a direct line from father to ſon, 

When the family has multiplied into a tribe, its repreſenta. 
tive, or he who inherits the authority of primogeniture, be- 
comes its judge in diſputes that ariſe amongſt its members, and 
its leader in its co'telts with any neighbouring tribe, and 
when the tribe becomes a nation, its repreſentative becomes a 
king. This theory is founded in general fact. Amongſt the 
deſcendants of Efau, there were firſt dukes, or leaders ; aud 
afterwards, when that people had built cities, and increaſed in 
numbers and riches, there were ings f. The ſame progreſs 
from paternal. to kingly anthority, ſeems to have taken 
place all over the eaſt, in the original families and nations, 
amongſt whom we read in ſcripture, of no other form of go- 
vernment almoſt, than the kingly. The earlieſt accuunts alſo, 
which we have of men in profane hiſtory, preſent us with 
nothing but kingly governments, in which the eldeſt ſon ge- 
nerally ſucceeded to his father, But neither in the facred, 
nor profane, hiſtory cf mea, in the early ages of the world, 
do we meet with one inſtance, perhaps, of a republic. Yet 
theſe ancient kingly governments did not exclude @ repreſenta» 
tion of the people ; for, in almoſt all of them, we find, that the 
principal n en, the elders, or the ſenate, were uniformly the re- 

relertatives of the nation and, as ſuch, had a certain ſhare 
in the management of public affairs. The Scottiſh clans were 
either deſcendants of the ſame man, or coulidered as ſuch. 

= . Iuey 
f Gen Xvi. 31. | 
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of which the right of primogeniture prevailed, and of which 
the chieftain was the repreſentative. 

Here, then, we ſee a natural, and juſt origin of governments 
tt are both kingly and repreſentative. This ſort of repreſenta» 
me government ſeems to be the moſt natural, and the molt 
neieut of all governments; and improved, as in this iſland, 
by the addition of a part which more immediately repreſents 
the middle, and lower claſſes of the people, is, in almoſt all 
caſes, preferable to any other, Mr Paine has either from ig - 
yorance, or with defign, aſſerted, that repreſentative govern. 
nents (as he calls them) or republics that are wholly dleQive, 
we the invention of modern times; but they exiſted in Greece, 
between two and three thouſand years ago, nearly in the ſame 
manner as at preſent, in America. Such was the council of 
the Amphyctions, to which deputies were annually ſent from 
all the fates of Greece, to deliberate and vote on all matters 
civil and religious, that concerned the whole, Such, long 
aſter, was the Achæan league; which was an union of differ. 
ent (lates, that preſerved the liberty of Greece, till the in- 
trigues of Rome pretending, like France, to give liberty to 
individual ſtates, broke the union, and enſlaved the whole “. 
Such alſo was the confederate republic of Lycia, which was 
in aſſociation of twenty-three towns ; each of which ſent de» 
puties to the common council according to its ſize, and con» 
tributed to the public expence according to its ſuffrages. 
Were I to give a model of an excellent confederate repub- 
lie,” ſays Monteſquieu, I ſhould pitch upon Lycia +. | 

It is to be obſerved, however, with regard to theſe confe- 
lerate republics, that, wanting the connexion of one perma- 
nent, and common head ; they never were united, except 
when forced to unite by a foreign enemy; they were general. 
lv at war among themſclves. The rulers in France have de- 
creed, that the republic ef that country is one and indiviſie 
ble ; and the preſent war gives effect to their decree. 


partments of France will be a Grecian confederaey. Then 
vill that country yet more fully perſonate Rome, when be⸗ 
come miltreſs of the world, ſhe ſunk beneath the repeated 
lrokes of her ſons, and was fain o put herſelf under the 
hate ction of a mer. * As a certain kind of confidence,” 
| 9 5 Jays 


* Hiſt, of Greece. t Spirit of Laws, b. 9. c. 3. 


They formed, as it were one large family, in all the branches : 


But let 
peace be eſtabliſhed, and ſecurity fully enjoyed, and the de- 


— 
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ſays Monteſquieu, * forms the glory and ſtability of monarchj 


republics, on the contrary, muſt have ſomething to app 
hend. A fear of the Perſians ſupported the laws of Greees, 


Carthage and Rome were alarmed and ſtrengthened by each 


other. Strange, that, the greater ſecurity thoſe ſtates enjoy 


ed, the more, like ſtagnated waters, they were ſubject to cars 


ruption 7. : ; | R. Ti | 


— — 


LETTER XLVL 
Of ihe Neegſiiy of Government. 


 CounTRYMEN, | 5 | 
F we could realize the dreams of an over-heated imaging 
tion, or the fictions of a deluſive heart; if we could ei. 
ther reſtore the ſtate of innocence, or render the Millennium 
preſent, men being innocent, or perfect, would need: no g- 
ther government, than that, under which it is the deſtiny of 
all creatures to exiſt. But as they are not only liable to ers 
ror, but, in many caſes, prone to injury, they require hit 
man laws to direct, and human government to reltrain, them. 
The light of good laws is a bleſſing; and every juſt reſtraint 
on the actions of men is among their muſt precious rights ig 
ſociety. . 

Human government, indeed, like cloaths, may put us in 
mind of our loſt innocence; but, like cloaths, it alſo c- 
vers and ſhelters us from the moſt bitter of all ſtorms, the 
corruption of human nature. Like food, it is neceffary; 
and like that it contributes to the ſupport and comfort of 
men, In no caſe, thersfore, is jult human government 36 
evil, but, in every caſe, a bleſſing. | 

Mr Paine employs ſome pages to ſhew, that * civilization, 
_ eivilized life, and civil ſociety*” nearly anſwer all the purpoles 
of „ formal government;” „that civil ſociety requires but 
few rules, and whether they be enforced by the forms of 
government, or not, the effect will be nearly the ſame *.” - 

The terms * civilization, civil ſociety, and civilige.l life® 
imply, ia their very meaning, ſome fort of government; andy 


without 


| + Spirit cf Laws, b. 8. c 6. . 
Rights of Men, p. 3. p. 9, 10, 11, ta. 
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„. out this idea, they have no proper, clear, and diltin& 


fenſe, They are borrowed from the Latin word civis, which 
paifies a freeman and ſubject of government, * Civil ſocie- 
y” ſignifies a company of men who live under the ſame go- 
xmament;” civilized lite,” the {tate of ſuch a company, or 
their mode of life; and * civilization” thoſe habits which men 
wquirc by living under government. Aad all government, 
phere there are laws, is “ formal;?? for it is juſt the ruling of 
pea according to thoſe laws, that is, according to forms. 
Whea Mr Paine, therefore, would ſhew us, that human 
yerument, or what he calls © formal government“ is © near- 
4 unneceſſacy, his arguments are theſe, Civilization almoſt 
verſe.les ciuidization ; civil ſociety, civil facicty; civilized lifes 
auilized life ; and formal government. formal government, The 
hole of his meaning may be expreſſed in this ſhort ſentence ; 
the ruling of men alm renders the ruling of men unneceſſary; or 
more generally thus; becauſe a thing that is neceilary, is, 
tis therefore unnecceſſary, When his words are examined, 
they are found to be literally nonſeaſe; as they convey no idea 
tothe mind; but diſpoſed in his manner, from the fallacy of 
lkuguage, they make a plauſible piece of ſophiſtry. | 
If it were not for a certain degree of religion, juſtice, 
truth, and benevolence, the diſpoſition in men to 1 
with each other, their apprubation of virtue, and diſappro- 
katioa of vice, the ſenſe of the need ia which they itand of 
neh other, and ſuch principles, (which are the foundation of 
evil ſociety) there could be no government of men by men. 
But if ſuch priuciples, co- operating with human governinent, 


gunot always reſtrain mea from injury, much leis could they _ 


& it, without it. ; x: 

t is curious enough to obſerve, that, in that period of the 
world, the nearelt to the (tate of innocence, when the earth 
mappropriated, lay wide before men, when there could be 
lIttle diſpute about property and none about honorary diltige» 
tons, and political rights, when there could be little external 
aule of dilpute, the firit-born of men flew his inaocent bro» 
ther; though he was bound to benefit him by the ties of ua- 
ture, of infaut acquaintance, and thoſe habits of benevolence 
which are commonly produced ia men by living together, 
Aud wherefore flew he him? Becauſe his own works were evil, 
ad bis brother's rig be Thus, liwmple envy was the cauſe of 
the lit iunoccut blood being thed, But what bouuds _ 
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be ſet to murder, rapine, and all manner of injuries and 
trocities, if (which would be the caſe without the rettraiat 


whole 
Ig eve 
jch r: 


government,) along with this paſſion, avarice, ambition, lute ſerva 
and every other paſſion and deſire, had unlimited ſcopeWon wh 
But it ſeems to be a needleſs taſk to prove, that governmelſhe expr: 
is indiſbenſſlly neceſſary. The uniform practice of man ay of 
demonſtrates the neceſſity of it. Every maiter of a fa ation 


has a government which he exerciſes over his children and n. o 
vants; every band of robbers even has a government am gree, 


themſelves; and every man who would perſuade his neig\hre ſon 
hour, that human laws and magiſtrates are, ia any degredifhurch, 
unneceſſary, affords, in himſelf, an iulauce of their being fie Alc 
diſpenſable. | 2 R. T. Poglitut 
| | age \ Wegree, 
- ak ot 
FF eat M 
| 3 | wuſt ha 
LETTER XLVII. aal it u 
Every Government has a Conſlitution. 
. CovixTrymin, | | 

A 8 every ſociety muft have a government of ſome fort 

A ſo every governinent that is, in any degree, regul 

or uniform ; in its operation, that is, every government 
which we know any thing, mutl have a correſpondia Coun 
ſtitution. In all families, there are certain fundamental rule | 
Such are thoſe which require parents to love, protect, educa M 
and provide for, their children, Such alſo are the terms hat hc 
conditions, upon which malter and fervant live togetheh, bout 
Such rules as theſe are indiſpenſably neceſſary in all families, , 
and, put together, they form a body of rules or laws WA eric 
is the conſtitution of a family. It is plain, therefore, that Meir a, 
every family muſt kave a conſtitution, no nation can want one... nec 
without ſuffering the evils of anarchy. It is, therefore, det cl. 
ther remarkable, that Mr. Paine ſhould affirm, that the E But 
liſh nation has no conſtitution ; and that he ſhould attempt WEI 4.4.1.4 
rove this by“ the continual uſe of the word conſtitution. caſu 
in the Englith parliament,“ is no leſs remarkable. It is cun gratio 1 


ons alſo, that he ſhould ſay, „that the whole is a form@ 
overnment without a. conſtitution ;*? for a conſtitution al 
Ge of goverument being the ſame thing, his ſenſe is, t 


cales, 
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whole is a form of government <vithout a ſurm of government, 
ly every family, thoſe rules or laws are its conſtitutions 
hich regulate the conduct of the head, the children, and 
be ſervants, towards each other; and which ſettle the terms 
on which they live together, whether thoſe rules or laws 
expreſſed, or only implied and underſtand. A fimilar 
dy of rules or laws is the covllitution of every cor- 
mation, of every borough, of every republic, Kinge 
m, or empire, They are fundamentel, aud, in ſome 
Tree, eſſent ial to all ſocieties, Even in Turkey itſelf, there 
re ſome rights peculiar to the janifſaries, and others, to the 
urch, which the Sultan may not viclate ; and certain laws of 
te Alcoran, which he may not traniyreſs. Lheie form a 
ftitution, by which deſpotiſm, in that country, is, in ſome 
Wigree, limited. It ſounds a little ſtrange in our ears, 10 
ak of the conflitution of Turkey , but the term is uſed by the 
Neat Monteſquicu himſelf 7. As every country, therefore, 
wuſt have a government; fo every government mutt have a 


_ Kevaktitution, R. To 
LETTER XLVIN 
egal ——— 
g C 1 | | | 


K Paine ſeems to think it eſſential to a conflitution, 
M that it has been formed by the people meeting in 
what he calls their © original character,“ that is, without laws, 
vithout magiſtrates. without government, without any poli- 
tical, or civil. connexion, without any legal reflraint, The 
Americans. indeed found themſelves in ſuch a fituation after 


that Meir declaration of independence ; but their fituation was 
tothe neceZary reſult of what they had done, not the object of 
1 their chulce. | 3 


But to be without government is no part of the original 
1 pt ch ö 7 2 P T Ac, | 

- araQcr of man; it is not natural to him but adventitious, 
or caſual z and never happens but in caſes of revolt, or emi- 


| Cl tion, ſcarcely even then; for it ſhould ſcem that, in ſuch 

* ales, men uuiformly find themſelves, as in Fianec and Ame- 
that ED rica, 

ö 


17 Spirit of Laws, b. $. c. 14. 
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geod conſtitution, in the ſame ſituation with the peoples 
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rica, under the controul of leaders, who have been "28 
ve 


choſen, or have ſomehow uſurped their power. 1 

But ſuppoſing, that to be without government is pant g or 
the original character of men (in which ſcaſe, for the ee '* 
of argument, 1 ſhall underſtand the phraſe) what advantay ue ob 
can any people propuſe to themſelves by refolving themſell8"# en 
into“ their orizival chareRer;?? with a view to form for then kaglan 
ſelves a conſtitution ? The only imaginable advantage of ere in 
moſt fooliſh, dangerous, ard miſchievous ſtep, is, that this, 
may be free from all compulſion, or reitraint, on the part ooſtit v 
their rulers, But this very advantage, the Engliſh nation g Since 
joyed about fix hundred years ago, at Runnemede, in as gre tation | 
a degree, as any nation can enjoy it, The whole nation w theſe in 
at that tine, reſolved, not to deltroy, but to improve, the legiſlat 
conſtitution. The barons. therefore (who were then the ind unt 
ly repreſentatixes of the people) after having concerted m laut io 
ſures among themſelves, met the King at the above - mentig yholly 
ed place. The latter, attended only by a few knights, e uſe of 
cariped in one place; and the former with their vaſſals ation 
retainers in ms, in another“. What then had they tof There 
from a king deierted by his ſubjects, and, at once, weak, o 910" 
ous, and conteniptible ! What reſtraints, from any ruler, 4d reſtore 


they lic under? They had nothing to fear, nor any thing u 
reſtrain them, but the juſt, and right ſentiments of their an 
minds; but thele were a luſſicient reſtraint, They aſked ns 
thing but what was jult and moderate conſiſtent with wall 
&ignity and prerogative of the Crown, and neceſſary to the et ha 
on lecurity; and they obtained what they aſked}. Thy 
procured Magna Charta, which contains a great pare of tt 
conſtitution, and is now the foundation of the liberty of? 
Britain. 5 

At the above-mentioned period, therefore when the 
flitution of England was altered, iniproved. or confirmed, it 
people were in all reſpecis necefiary for the forming off 


The ſt 
was th 
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conver 
ner 


prove 


people 


America at the time of forming their confiitution. The 
were under as little fear or retiraint z they were as fret 
their choice; they had then repreſentatives, the barons. we 
were connected with them by a common intereſt and wi 
for the ſupport received trom them, were ubliged to grant the 
in the laue charter, terms ſimilar to thoſe which they them 


_ fel 
* Hume's Hiſt. cf England, v. 2. p. 84. + Id. p. 8). 


ceived from the kiuge,. Bum us the manner of form» 


Ming, or altering, a conſtitution (if a ſaſe, juſt, and good 
Sane is a mere circumſtance, 1 ſhould not have made the a- 
have obſervations, had it not been to ſhew, that, in every 
eg neceſſary for forming a goed conſtitution, the people of 
kagland, when they amp'ified, improved, and ratified theirs, 
ere in a ſituation fully as advantageous as that of the Ame- 
ricans, when they formed, or acquieſced, in their different 
Meodſtiturions, | | 

Since the obtaining of Magna Charte, the Engliſh conſti- 
tation has received many, and great improvements: But all 
theſe improvements, it has received by means of the ordinary 
Mlegiſlaturez which is a certain proof, becauſe a. proof from long 
ad uniform experience, that all neceſſary alterations in the con- 
Mut ion may be made by Parliament; and that a convention is 
wholly unneceſſary. The Engliſh nation has ne ver, of choice, made 
oe of a convention for any purpoſe; nor has it, by a con- 
ation, made any change in the conſtitution, or laws. 
There are, ſo far as I recolle&, but two inſtances of a con- 
wation in the hiſtory of that people. The one was held to 
reflore Charles the ſecond; the other, to fill the throne be- 
ene vacant by the abdication of James the ſeventh. In 
both caſes, tlie nation acted from neceſſity. not from choice. 
The national buſineſs required the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple to meet; hut their meeting was a convention, It could 
wot have been a parliament without a king; and there was 
nut, at either period, any king in the land. But neither 
convention made the leaſt alteration in the conſtitution or laws. 
The ſubſequent alterations were made by the Parliament. It 
yas that which changed the Declaration of Rights, made by 
the Convention, into law. 

As our conſtitution, therefore, has been improved, ſo it 
Nane ſlill receive improvement, by parliament, without any 
convention, or “ meeting of the people in their original cha. 
ncter; which would be the moſt hazardous means of im- 
all provement, that could be employed. For a meeting of the 

people „ in their original character“ ſuppoſes that all go- 
rernment is diſſalved and that every man has a power of - 
ing what he cheoſes, without being reſtrained, or called to 
uſwer for his conduct, by any laws, or rulers. To reduce 
the people, therefore, to * their original charaRer,”” is not 
; 8 only 


* De Lolme on the Conſtitution of England, p. 24, 38. 
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only to incur the greateſt danger of civil war, but to give 
every robber and aſſaſſin, and every band of ſuch: men 

wer to roh, murder, and deftroy almoſt wilh impuniey 
is to give them a power of committing every crime without any 
legal reftraints. Every nation muſt be convinced of the 
treme impolicy, the madneſs, of difſolving its exilting goveny 
ment, according to Mr Paine's plan, © to ere&' a new one ali} 
the baſis of a new conftitution.” America, therefore, like 
England, has provided for amendments in its conſtitut ion iq 
its ordinary legiſlature, or by a convention, if that (halle 
deemed neceſſiry*. But a convention is the very laſt meaty 
to which it will have recourſe. Even the leaders in Fran 
have reſolved, that their preſent conſtitution ſhall not be abs 
liſhed ; but have provided by the conſtitution itſelf, 4 a Cans 
mittee oi Provifion®”” to remedy any inconveniencies which 
map ariſe from it}. _ 0 far are they even from „ reduging 
the nation to its original character.“ | 

But perhaps thuſe in this country, who wiſh for a canes 
tion are not 2 diſſolving the government, altogether, but 
for retaining men under reſtraints Gmilar to the preſent, Thi 
is preciſely what this nation ever has done z and what, I'm 
perſuaded, it ever will do. For, by this means, we avoid 
all the dreadful vſſects of anarchy; and, as the experiency 


ſeven hundred years proves, we are poſſeſſed of the power @W would 
making every ulctyl alteration. js gr eve 
ae Xn: 
3 MW diſco 

22 us nat 

wo | dhe pe 

LETTER XLIX. = 

| orm 

Mr Paint's Paradox confidered, N preflia 

g 28 | | 1 22 theſe, 
CounTRYMEN, 7 | I maint 
HOUGH all wiſe men conduct themſelves by expel W. 
rience; though neither nations, nor individuals, M agb 

any other guide ; though volumes of experiments prove, M is not 
h ſvbjeRs of Britair, can make any neceſſary alteratioꝶ f proba 
heir cunſtitution and laws; yet Mr Paine would fein nl cately 
uade vs, that they cannot. “ There.is a paradox,” ys * 
— | fy the 

* Moaorſe's Geogrophy, #0, + $:- Li ters by Publieclss the P. 
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e Brivjh e, „„ 


ire ein vitiated bodies regeueratiug themſelves.” This, Ike a 
nen. part of his writings, is a play upon words, by which 
iy 2 cheat this famous nation of its native guud 
"ut M fenſc. | ; | DA 


There is no greater paradox in a whole nation reRify 
Wits errors, or changing any thing wrong in its ſituatian, thai 
"an individual's doing the ſame things ; for all nations are 
umpoſed of individuals; and what one perſon may da, all 4 
may do. The bet teacher of nations as wel} a4 individuals, is | 
perience.- When men feel the ill effects of their errors or 
miſconduRt, they are, in a manner, forced to amend.” And, 
in tat, this nation, ſince the time of- the conqueſt, hs, with 
fow exceptions, macle a conſtaat progreſs in improving their 
goverament. The Americans alfa, fince their declaration of 
mdepeadence, have made ſeveral alterations pointed out to 
them by experience ; they are ſtill from the inſtructions of 
this ſage teacher, diſpoſed, when neceſſary, to make more 
mJ no perſun, however ſagacious, can foreſee what alteratl» 
un may yet be dictated to them by experience, during the 
hpſe of many ages Wen . 
Tan if the 1 of any country were like a witheret] tree, or 
dead aui nal, which are, properly ſpeaking, “ vitiated bo» 
ner dies,” if the powers of their minds were deſtroyed, there 
would bea natural impoſſibility of their “ regenerating,” 
or even improving, the conſtitution. But this is not the caſe 
vith the people of this country. Never did the human mind 
diſcover here greater vigour, than at preſent z and never was 
ts nat ive Rtreagth ſo much aided by learning. Never were 
the people. poſſefled of greater ſenfibility to their rights, vr 4 
greater diſpoſition to maintain them, nor animated with a 


N ; 
warner love of liberty, and more thorough deteſtation of op · 
2 preſſion, Theſe are the principles of their political life. By a 

ueſe, did they acquire their rights ; and by theſe will they 
3 — them. "a N | : , 
| hatever ma the vices of t t age, want © 
any feo6bility to their rights, and of a diſpoſition to * them, 
not among the number, If we are changed, it is, moſt 
ene probably, that ſome, like valetudinarians, are become deli» 
Py cately ſenfible, and apprehenſive of ſufferings they can never 
e endure. However, any perſon, acquainted with the hiſtory 
"of of the country, mult be convinced, that, though the vices of 
the people may be changed, they are, to ſay the leaſt, no 
I ; 4 EIT ERE  — 


I" ITY * * * "A * 
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greater, upon the whole, than they have been in all - former 
ages ; and yet amidſt all theſe vices, which, like weeds; 
ſometimes have retarded the growth of: the coaltitutian, + 
has gradually riſen, and long ftouriſhed. { * 
It is, in general, much eafier. to reform a vicious: natith 
(that is, in Mr Paine's language, a vitiated body) than a 
: cious' individual, whoſe charaQter is thoroughly formed, 
- though it requires more time. A vicious nation is n—_ 
Jlofing fome of its parts, whoſe place is ſupplied by 
dren, who are innocent, and, by proper education, caps 
ble of, being rende red virtuous ; but a vicious individual 
whom the habits of vice are confirmed, changes, for the malt 
Part, only to the worſe. Aceordingly we bnd, that ſavage, 
flations (which are, in a great degree, vicious] have bet 
coiviliaed, and rendered comparatively virtuous, whereas ind 
duals who have been lung accuſtomed to vice, generally grow 
worſe, or die without any reformation. | 54 
But we have no need of Mr Paine's “„ regeneration®:ip 
.. this country. That work is over here long ago. Al that 
the nation to do in its political capacity, is What every 
Chriſtian and honeſt man has to do in the capacity of an 
dividual, to advance towards perſection by adhering to- 


good principles, good forms, and good laws, - We. 
8 | "gre nd ; R. T. 
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The Confloution of Britain is the Wark of the Peoples I por 


- CounTrrmtn, ox e, 14M 
„ A Conſtitution,” ſays Mr Paine, 4 is a thing ante bie 
| dent to government; and a government is only the If © fini 
creature of a conftitution®.” This is precifely, as if he hal JF dot 
ſaid, that every cauſe is prior to its effet, His words do not g 
convey any new idea to the mind; but they prove, that 1 vet 
have a contititution;which he has had the audacity, I had alm, YI © of 
ſaid impudence, to deny. For we are ſure we have a regilar Y © 
government; and, therefore, according to his worde, now 
quoted, we mult have & conſlitution. „2 +66 


2 


* Rights of Men, p. f. » 6s | 
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What Mr Paine would inſinunte by the above worde, ie, 


that we oug ht to diſſolve our goverament to make a conſtitu- 


on. For, ſays he, the conttitution of ' a country is not the 
aft of its government, but of the people conſtituting a-go+ 
gerument. 5 | | | 12 

The goodneſs of a conſtitution is not to be eſtimated by 
is being formed either by (governours, or governed 3 but by 
its effects. We are ſure we have a good oonſlitution ; be- 
cauſe we experience a r, and goed 8 and 1 
fatter myſelf, that I ſhall, in this letter, „that this good 
conſtitution is the act“ or work, not of a king or go» 


vernment,“ but of the people, or the whole nation. 
The word goverament is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the rul - 


ing of a „ and, at other times, their rulers or  gover- 
yours. 
the „8“, of the government. Our parliament has a very 
gre?t influence on our government; that is, our governours, 
and is a very great check on them, But onr parliament is 


pot properly our governours, but our legiſlature, 


flitution and laws, And as a 
their authority from the King, he is, properly ſpeaking our 
governour, or government, in Mr Paine's ſenſe of the word 
government. 


government ? | 
Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, and the Bill of 


Rights, and all the other acts „f Parliament, that form any 
part of the Conllitution, were not, it is evident, the acts of 


a king, or government, hut the acts of the people, that ie, 
of the repreſentatives of the people, to which the king gave 
his cunſent. Suppoſing, therefore, Mr Paine's * de- 
finition of a conſtizution to be true ; yet our-confirtution is 


not * the act of a government, but of a people conſtituting a 
government.“ And; st this preſent time, the people are go- 


verned according to the conſtitution ; ſo that the, government 


ol them is juſt. what Mr Paine ſays government ſhould be, 
% the creature of the Conſtitution.” “ \ | 


If - a company of - merchants who have entered inte © con- 
tract to carry on any branch of trade, ſhall think proper to 


make avy alteracion in their plan, that is, in their couſlitution 
| N . *---, © +. Wn 


7 88. 


* 
1 
3 


ut in neither ſenſe of the word is our conſtitution 


Our go- 
vernment is thoſe who rule or govern us according to the eon · 
| inferior governours derive . 


ow where can it be ſhewn in the hiſtory of 
this country, that our conſtitution is the act of any king, or 
Kings, either with, or without their aſſiſtants in cxercifing 


\ 
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. $44. Of the Necefily and Origin of Government, 
relative to that branch of -buſineſs, ;cannot chey wake ſuck, # 
alteration without returning to thejr original ——_—_ * 
is, without diſſulving their en and ſlopping all he 
buſineſs, whatever might be the diſadvantages of ſe 9 the 
becauſe one of the partners — be 9 — 4 
nagement of the company's affairs? No perſon {ſurely will 
they cannot; and all the individuals of this country, as 4 
connected with one another in their political ſituation, ara 
company aſſociated to preſerve and promate their commany 
happineſs, to which the above oy will unexorgtion all | 
apply. Experience proves, that it will; for the fact is, 4 
the people and the government, have — conſtantly Joi 
ether in altering the conſlitution. 4} 5 
Mix Paine, ſpeaking of the American revolutian, i is pls | 
to ſay, that all he revolutions till then had been. worked 
within the atmoſphere of a cqurt, and not on the great fl 
of a nation “.“ "He ought to have excepted, at draft, theft 
four great alterations that took. place in the Engliſh conflitunly 
on, alterations that were either revolutions, or what Was 
22 to them, I mean the obtaining o na Charte 
Petition of Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
Bil of Rights. Theſe great, and beneficial alterations ue 
worked every where in the iſland, but # in the atmoſphere 
a court; the laft, u hen there was no court. _ Allranaks @ 
men in the kin were more, or leſa, concerned i in oblag 
them ; and, in their ſtruggle to obtain them, they we 
joined, with __ exceptions, even by the courtiers of 48 
times. Liberty was the obje ci i the caufe was common: : 41 
neither favours, nor expectations, nor tlie neareſt tie of bleak 
prevented men from uniting in it. Lord Churchill (aftes 
. wards Duke of Marlborough) had bees raiſed by James ths 
- ſecond, from the rank of a ez but, at the revolution, he 
forſook his benefaQor, and the Prinecſs Ann, her fatherf 
and both joined the prince of Orange f. 
If it be neceſſary, in order to form a good conflitutiany 
that thoſe who form it, ſhould, at the time of its formations 
be quite free, and independent of the peifon, or porn 
whom they intend to govern them, there is one K's ih 


by. 
5 
1 


. England, in which the | of — 


Rights e Sn, 8. 6 5 
— of hs reigns of Kin g Job, © 7 e TT 


„ 5. 23, 30, 3. | 


\ 


the interval between the abdication of James the ſecond an 


he acceffiw of the Prince of Orange, oy had no King 5 


they were, in a maaner, in © their original character; = 
alt, they certatoly lay under no reſtraint from the Fa 


Way ſupreme magiſtrate ; end, in this fifuation, as they prov! 


ed certain altet ation ih the conſtitution, as the terms 
which the Prince” of Orange was to faceeed to the'vacaiit 
throne, which were” afterwards made by Parliament, and 


Wa the reftbof the conllitution was their fres choice, they may 


considered as having made it N or, to uſe M: Panel 


. as having regenerated it. © - The conventiog annex 


bs this ſettlemeat of the Crown“. (on King William a 
been Mary) © a declaration of ri 


te Gent were finally determined ; and the Seed 
werogative were mare narrowly circumſcribed, aud Ar. 

ly defined, than in any former period of the Engliſh go- 

woncat®# And this declaration of rights became law 

paſſiog in both Houſes of Parliament, receiving the * 


at. 


From the time of the conqueſt, the Engliſh nation | * 
generated their conſtitution more than the people af the 
td lates of America theirs, That 9 have adopted 4 
whole almoſt of the laws and conſtitution ngland, wAk 
the exception of a prelident inſtcad of a dns this 
ſerence, theif peculiar ftuation and character admitted, & 
Indeed, in ſome.meafore, 1equired. And the people of feves 
ml of the indivicual flates of the union have choſen to conti · 
ane the, conſtitution gien them by Britain, rather than run 
the riſk of any alterationf- But the people of En . 
face the above · mentioned » have gradually A the - 
Houſe of Commons, which, it has often been confeſſed, is 
the molt powerful branch of our legiſlature, and a certain 
check on oat executive 1 5 | 1 oY 


4 yes 1s Hitory af odds, v. * 1 
| # See Morle's Geography, | Þ | 
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R Paine ſeems to reſent the conqueſt as much av any 
of thoſe that awe by it. What does he mens 
the nation's reſcuing itſelf from the reproach of the "cog 
' queſt ??” Can he point out am old nation in the world, which 
5 not, ſeveral times, conquered, and been conquered ) 
the Normans conquered the Saxons, the Saxons conquered 
the Britons; and there feems to be no part of the and 
which has not been, ſeveral times, loſt and won. Mult ike 
preſent generation of Engliſhmen quarrel, involve themſelves 
in a cruel civil war, and tinge the ocean which ſurroundy 
them with their own blood, becauſe, forſooth, their commas 
anceſtors chanced, about ſeven hundred years ago, to quay 
under two leaders, one of which conquered the other? 
Mr Paine means to reſcue the ow „the reproach « 
the conqueſt,” he muſt fight the battle of Haſtings over @ 
gain, and make Harold conquer William; and yet this dues 
not ſeem to be among the ways and means of eſtabliſhing us 

„ univerſal peace.“ | 
The effects of the conqueſt on the fituation of the commanWilinin 
people, ſeem to have been, for a long period, rather ing, 
derable. They were bondmen before the conqueſt, and they 
continued ſuch after it, till riches acquired by honeſt indulky 
and a converſion of ſervices and of rents in kind into m6 
made them free, But its effects on the nation in generals 
though at firſt felt moſt ſeverely by the great eſpecially, pre 
ed, in the event, moſt happy. The conqueſt may be fa 
have been, in fome meaſure, both the grave and the cf, 
of liberty: When the corqueror, by means of a w 
ſore revenue, and an army of fixty thouſand men, alwey 
ready to attend him, introduced the feudal fyſters of govern 
ment in all its rigour ; when he affunied the prerogarmet 
impoſing taxes, and eſtabliſhed the Aula Regis or king's count | 
a formidable tribunal, to which there was an appeal from uy 
the courts of the barons, and which decided, in the lalt wa” 
-ſort, on the eſtates, honours, ' and lives of the , =2 
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4 bes ; he may be faid to have, in a certain degree, over- 
ned and buried the liberty of all. But what feemed 10 
been its grave, proved only its eraddle. The feudal 
em of government, as introduged by William of Norman» 


„with the harſhneſs of a flep-mather, became the nurſe of 
weeuine liberty. For a hundred and fifty years after the con- 
welt, England was governed by a power unknown, in the 
e degree, to all the kingdoms funded by the northern 


eanby Wanquerors®. This exhorbitant power of the conquerar and 
he ral of his ſucceſſors, being equally oppreſſive, or; at 
which Walt, cqually formidable to all, produced an union uf all rankg 
d an the Crown, and a ſpirit of concerted reſiſtance z and, 
nquered Ws union of bigh and; low io reſiſting oppreſſion on the part 
ian che Crown, was the cauſe of ET; liberty. By this 
ult-the Wwion, produced by the conqueſt alone, the people firſt pro- 
-m(clves ed from Henry the firſt, youngett fon of the conqueror, 
raum charter, in many reſpects, ſayourable to liberty, which was 
ommos e ed by Stephen, and confirmed by Henry the ſecond ; 


ad afterwards they obtained Magna (harta ; in which there 
certain proviliua made for the ſecuricy of the meaneſt in 


0 kingdom. : 4 ; ; 
over k was impoſſible, that it could be atherwiſe. The barons - 
his d ed the affiiance of their vaſſals, and theſe, of theirs; - 
bing kae aſſiſtance even of the peaſants and cottagers was ſoligitedz 


ad as every mau knew his own importance, he inſiſted on ub - 
ning the ſame, or fimilar, privileges from his ſuperior, - 
kich the latter obtained from the Crown, either immediate 
or through means of his lord. The danger of all fanks 
„ fimilary their privileges, therefore, were made to be flimilar, 
md, in point of liberty, men in the loweſt ranks began to 
ake advances towards equality, The conqueſt gave to the 
own an excefſive, and dangerous power ; this power made. 
Wranks unite againit it ; and this union was the cauſe of gee” 
mal liberty x. | 
Wages Charta,“ ſays Mr Paine, “ was, as far as it 
ent, of the nature of a reconqueitf.” It is true; and 
many of che other acts of the leg:iflature, which tend, to the 
we ofifecurity of the ſubject, are, alſo of the nature of a recon» 
welt, And as the nation, by means u mau 
* Hume's Hiſt. of England, v. 2. p. 7. 


: 1 De Lale on the Confti-urion of England b. I. e. 1. and 3. ä 
II ens el Mon, p. P. . | 
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_ reproach,” therefore, of the u conqueſt,“ had there been any 


, 1§Ws . , , rr Pra 


riſe had been © over the people; yet its formation, its growth 


 vernments were nearly the ſame. But, in England, the formid 


, ; «5 £6 1 
346 Of the Meute and Origin of Government, 
have obtained more from their kings, than all they were de8- 
prived of by the conqueror, they may be ſaid to have gang 
more than a reconqueſl. For, before the conqueſt, in England, 
as well as in all the other governments of Europe about that 
time, the power of the king was ſo ſmall, and that of the 
nobility or barons ſo great, that the country was ſubject top 
lawleſs ariitocracy rather than a regular goverament ; which 
was the cauſe of many miſchiefs, and deprived the low 
claſſes of the people of all ſecurity from the laws. „ The 


is now more than * wiped off.“ 

The exhorbitant power of the conqueror made every man, 
high and low, to tremble for his own ſafety, ta court the 
allifance of each other, and to unite in ſharing dangers and 
privileges ; and though, ſince the conqueſt, the power of they can 
Crown has fluctuated much, and ſeems, in the reign of ſomy 
pron, to have been exerted in rather a feeble manner; wt 

ever has continued ſuch as to require an union af all ranks 
to watch it. And as this union was the cauſe, ſo it is the 

of our liberty. The conqueſt, therefore, inſtead of hear i 
ing a reproach to us (whatever it might have been ta Harald 
and his followers} by forming that union of all ranks of ſubs 
jects, which gave birth to general liberty, nurſed it during 

es, and brought it at laſt to maturity, is the remote c 
of that, in which every Briton will 2 * be 

Though the whole conftitution- 4 this country, thereſaꝶ 
had originated in conqueſt (which is not the caſe, for all pays 
ties acknowledge, that ſome part of it is Saxon} though 


hath been out of the people.” They watched it wirke 
attentive eye, they cultivated it with care, they lopr off us 
excreſcences, and hurtful luxuriance z and naw they enjuf 
themſelves under its haſpitable hade. 1 


LET» 


Mr. De Lolme conjectures (and | ſhould imagine with the 12 
probability) that had Eagland not been canquered by William of Note 
mandy, ics government would at chis time have been as abſolute ao the 
farmer goverament of France. At the era of the Conqueſt, both o 


power of the conguerar rendered a combination of all ranky, to watch 
and choc it, accillary; and thus combination coutiuued tor * 
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which CounTrymEn, Bo a | 3 | 

loner Conſtitution,” ſays Mr Paine, „is not a thing in 

* The name only, but in fact. It has not an ideal, but a 
lexiſtence; and wherever it cannot be produced in 2 viſible 

„ there is nonef f 


n any, 


h That which eziſts only in name. or idea, has, properly 
t king, no exiſtence at all; and where the arts of writing 


3 add printing are underſtood, if the conſtitut ion of the coun» 


of the can be neither written nor printed. it is an evidence that 
ſome is none. The reaſon is that all our ideas of govern» 
ent, or cf any thing elſe, may be expreſſed; and where let» 
ranks es are underſtood, they may be expreſſed by letters. | 
is the WF But ſurely the knowledge of the arts of writing and print - 
is not' neceſſary ta the exiſtence of a conſtitution ; and, 
therefore, there may be a conftitution. though it has never 
un either written, or printed. Had Mr Paine (aid, that 
a conſtitution cannot be ſpoken. there is none, he would 


logether, eſpecially conſidered in the different ſtat ions of go» 


vis g ndurs and governed. | , | 
owth WF But as no people under a regular government, can poſſibly 
thas Wnt a conſtitution of ſome ſort, ſo every conſtitution may 
F mW expreſſed either, viva voce or by ſome fort of figns., But 


enjoy We muſt not confound things that are diſlinct. The cxpreſã - 
"of a conftitution, whether in writing, or print is not the 

T. Wenſtitution itſelf, but only the ſign, or the evidence of it; 
ad. therefore, is not neceſſary to its exiſtenee. Had the 
le of America been able neither to read, nor write; yet 
Y | E they 

Ned in the event, liberty, On the other hand, the deſpicable power 
as the Wi the French menarchs required no fach combination. Ihe Crown 
h n ſuffered to acquire a dangerous power in time, becauſe it had once 


dably des cantemptible to the barons. Bur become very powerful it it red 
warch «4 nghte of thoſe very barons, and there was not united force to pro- 


expreſſed a truth, A conſtitution is a body of laws, re- 
hung to the government of a people, and regulating (as has” 
en already obſerved) the terms on which they are to live 


« 


ed with letters. The common law of England has Curely, 


' by the American fates ; but they could not have ados 
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they.might have had. a conſtitution. Their ignorance dg 
ters wauld;pot have bindered them from coming ta ſome ag 
ment concerning the terms, on which, they. were ta/live tou 
ther as members of the federal union, or of any of thoſe 
dividusl ſtates which compoſe it; and that agreemeht weg 
ye. been their conſtitutiqn. Every conſtitution is a f 
hargaig or, agreement ; and millions of agreements'/have his 
wade by men who knew nathing either af writing or ;peli 
+ - The ancievt Britons had certainly a conſt itutiun 
ws. though it is commonly ſuppoſed they were unacqual 


* 


xepl.exiltence (for it has been lang n{ed). though ſome f 
of it were moſt probably not committed to writing: origit | 
and though. the original copies of ſame other parts of it's 
naw be loſt. The whole almoſt of this law has been aden 


if it had not had a real exiſtence. In ſhort, the conſtitatiniblic 
of any government is a ſyſtem of forme and laws. the o 
rules : and the writing. or printing, of, theſe rules is no matt 
neee ſſary ta their exiſtence than the writing or print ingoſ a 
gain between two men is neceſſary to its exiſtence, . Aste 
conſtitution of this country has been ſo long uſed , ſo much 
july efleemed and praiſed, ſo productive of happineſs. ſo q 
nately adhered to and ſo ably defended, it is not poſſible, that 
any man in his ſenſes, who — what a conſtitutian - ja» 


doubt its exiſtence, | -1* 45; 44 f 
But our conſtitvtion can be either written . or printed, M a: 
is, © produced in a viſible form,”” and. therefore,.aceordi | 
to Mr Paine it muſt have a 4 real exiſtener.“ geren > a 
cellent writers, ſuch as the preſident Manteſquiey, Sir-W \th 
liam Blackſtane and Mr De Lolme, have written.an it ies 
in their writings. it may be ſeen in a © vifible”” and very in þ 


ly « form.” And if any man will be at the pains te Rudy it The 
he may by writing it, produce it in + a, viſible form?” itt 
himſelf, e may colle& part of it, from. the, regords of , o1 
cient ſtatutes which, have a viſible. form., and the reſt, of er pr 
from vſages and forms which, muſt alſo have a yiſible form"WMiken i; 
becauſe moſt of them are uſed every day. and all of them f that 
caſionally in a viſible” manner. be 

The whole power of enacting laws is veſted jointly in . m 
King, the Nobility end the Repreſentatives of the Comma / 


the whole power of executing them, excluſively in the Thi A 
3 1 | | 2 0 nigt 
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ke parts of the conſtitution are ſo neceſſary» that they 


1 o neceſſary» that they may 
alle its eſſence, and ſo uſeful, that, though all the other 


EC p 


ve tog were. wanting, they could ſoon fupply the deficiency. 'I 
iole hefe ports are a Abbie form,” not a ſhadowy viſible - ww 


t nue writing or pringi which are but the reprefenta- 
dort e of realities, Vas FRY — but a form which 
ve bee ins both # ſubſtance and the evidence of that ſubſtance. 
7. privy perſon who fees the King and Parliament met, when the 
ou ain! ſſent is given to a law, ſecs a viſible form, and 2 moſt © 


equ antial one; he fees, not the evidence of a part of our 
ue e ict ion, 23 2 piece of writing, or mu may be' ſeen, 
e panic a part itſelf of the canſtitution. In ſhart, any perſon 
gie bee the manner, in which, and the perſons, by whom, 


laws are regularly made and executed, ſees, in fo far, the 


it a 
| allitution; He ſees it, not on paper, as one may ſee the 


»ptedit 


titution of France,: or Plato's imprafticable plan of a re- 
it c: but he. ſees itſelf in actual * and he can 
dhe ore doubt of its exiſtence, than of the exiſtence of any 
10 i e of machinery, which he ſces performing the work, for 
Haha ch it is intended. 7 0 | 
ſtenſe tre whole of our conflitutional uſages, forms, and laws, 
neh be expreſſed on paper, and digeſted, | if the legiſlature 
o ob s proper, into articles. For the Conſtitution of Britain 
le, hate: merely a conſtitution of principles.“ but of rules al- 
48” 6 that are fined and determinate, which have been 


„ and which, therefore, have more validity and force, 


d, ay new conkitution, or ſyſtem of political laws, that 
or ding be invented. For, to uſe Mr Paine's words, „the 
ral w which common uſage ordains, have greater influence, 
Ir Wan the laws of government *.”. And all the articles of the 
149 


ſtitution, put together on paper, would be the contituti- 
in Mr Paine's “ viſible form, 

The obvious reaſon why the originals of ſome parts of our 
litt ion are not ta be found in writing, is, that they are 
N, or that thoſe parts were formed, or adopted, in ages ei. 
prior to the knowledge of letters, or prior to the uſe of 
| hem in recording laws f. But theſe parts are the foundation 
em ef that noble, and beautiful ſtructure, which roſe gradually, 
„from which nations copy, and will continue to copy, as 
in fuer moderns imitate the architecture of ancient Greece, 
ea America and France have followed England; the for- 
The . „ my 
is " Rights of Men, . 8. 7,80. f Be: Yone's Commentaries 
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35% Of the Neceſſity and Origin e Government, e. 
mer, perhaps, as far as its condition and character ; the late 
ter, as far poſſibly as the peculiar views of its leaders, would 
it, Hut the novelty and ſplendour of thoſe principles 
of liberty, juſtice, and equality in limited ſenſe" of the term, 
which have, | for ages, been the guides of Englihmen, 
dazzled and obſcured the rye of France, Like a mY 
© born blind, who firſt beholds the light of day, ſhe'was firuck, 
attoniſhed, overwhelmed, with that blaze af political light, 
which burft forth upon her ; and incapable of conducting her 
| Reps, ſhe committed herſelf to urfſkilful, and falſe guides, 
 vho led her to the ſhrines of Truth and Error, Where the 
fell a ſacrifice, memorable for nothing more than its being g 
demonſtration, that a theory” of government without 
rience, ſerves only to produce national calamity and ruin, 
The conſtitution of this country is a ſtream, the ſources 
of which are, in a great meaſure, hid 3 which is but ſmall 
in:its beginning, but which enereaſcs, as it adyances, "and 
which at laſt becomes a mighty river that communicates 
fertility. and pleaſantneſs to the country through whiel'i 
flows. Its form is of all the moſt natural, and therefore'the 
moſt beautiful. In all civil focieties, nature left to herſelf, 
gives to their government, that compound form which is's 
mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. In 
Athens and Rome, as well as Sparta, notwithſtanding the 
equal diftribution of power,  fometimes aimed at by the laws, 
this was conftantly the form of government in reality, 
though not always in name. But in the latter country 
though celebrated for what has been called equality, there 
were always two hereditary kings, a ſenate with more power 
than our Houſe of Lk and an afſembly of the people 
with infinitely leſs than our Houſe of Commons. Our cans 
ſtitution, like that of Sparta, in ſome meaſure, has aſſumed 
that beautiful form which nature perpetually preſents to men 
for their imitation. It has admitted the power of a chich 
of nobles, and of commons; but it has limited the powers 
of each, and balanced them with a careful hand; and of this 
limitation and balance of power, liberty and equality, rgb 
underflood, ae the neceſfary reſult, LM * 
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| but to encreaſe their oppreſſion. 
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IHE excellencies of the Bri:ih Conſtitution, like thoſe 
of the conſtitut ian of the univerſe, are numerous, and 
cannot be diſcovered hut by a full and accurate compariſon of 
its different parts with one another, with the people, ſur 
whom it is intended, 2nd with the principal end of all govern» 
ment, general ſecurity. It is impoſſible, therefore, in a 
work of this kind, to do juſtice to a ſubjeR ſo intereſting do 
Britons; bur the obſervations which I hall take the liberty of 
offering, may not Le without their uſe. 

One excellence of the couſtitution of this country is, that 
it is fitted to the inhabitants, that is, to the extent of territe» 
ry which they poſſeſs, to the neceſſary inequality that ſubſiſio 
among them, und to their-character in other reſpects. : 
| Republics that extend over a great trag of country ne 
deſporic or oppreſſiye in places diſtant from the feat of , 
yernment, Thus, the Roman magiſtrates were ſo opp 
in the provinces, that the laws made to reſtrain them, ſerved 
+ Cicero informs us, that 
the Romans could not better confult the intereſt of the pro- 
vinces, thaa by reporting theſe very laws. For, in that-cale, 
lays he, our magiſtrates having entire impunity, would — 
der no more than would fatisfy their own rapaciouſneſs; where« 
as at preſent they muſt ſatisfy alſo that of their judges, and 
of all the great men in Rome, of whoſe protection they ſtand 
in need,” „It is natural,“ ſays Monteſquicut, for a repub- - 
lic to have only a ſmall territory; otherwiſe it cannot 
ſubſiſt. In au extenfive repablic, there are men of large for- 

* 382 „„ 
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tunes, and conſequently of leſs moderation; there are try 
too conſiderable to be placed in any fingle ſubject; any 
tereſts of his own; he ſoqn begins to think thit he nay be 
happy and glorious by oppreſſing his fellow citizens; and that 
he muy raiſe himſelf to grandeur on the rains of his cow 
In an extenſive republic, the publie intereſt is ſacrificed tos 
thouſand private views. la à ſmall one, the intereſt of the 
public is better underſtand; abuſre have lefs extent, and of 
courſe are lcfs protected. In ſtates, on the the other han 
of ſmall extent, monarchy cannot long ſubſiſt; the monarch 
wants that power to ſuppreſs the inſurrections of his ſubjedy, 
which kings of a larger territory are poſſeſſed of. The lats 
ter derive that force from one part of their ſuhjects, by which 
ry able to preſerve the reſt in ſubjection. Were we ta 
eſtablith republican 22 in this iſland, with any de 
gree of ſucceſs, we ſhould be under a neceſſity of dividing it 
to a number of ſmall flates, But this would be only ts 
_ eftabliſh a number of petty governments; which, like the 
diſfi tent Grecian ſtates, the different Kingdoms of the heps 
tarchy, or even like England and Scotland before the union, 
would be * at variance with one another. Beſides, 
though ellabliſhments of this kind might have been attended 
with fewer ill eonſequencet, about two or three centuries ag 
when the power of France was ſmall; yet the divifion of the 
iſland, at preſent, into. ſmall confederate republics, would by 


only the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way to ſuhject the whole to'this 


of that country. The blies & 
as well as that of Carthage were ſwallowed up by the 


: over · grown republic of Rome; and that, in the end, died of 


tty confederate 


an overgrowth. Though it were admitted, therefore, that h 


republican government might be eligible ia France; yet 8 
monarchy or government, in which the whole of the nations 
al force is directed by one hand, is requiſite in this conntryy 


- to defend. us againſt the attempts of a very powerful neighs 
- bour. But the middling extent alſo of 84515 fits it better 


for mixed monarchy than any kind of republic, 
The conflitution of this nation is adapted, not only to the 


| moderate extent of its territory, but to the incquality that 
necefſarily ſubſiſts among the people. In all countries, here 
there are a thouſand ways of 1 and diffipating; there 


it ies of mankind, but 


will be, not only the natural ineqt 


ule of an adventitious kind, produced by riches, . | 


conver 


awbit! 
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| md power; and, therefore, in all ſuch countries, 'thagh gn the _ 
rolls uns ſhould eflabliſh a democracy, or a N deg of ec 
 W quality among thy people with re to public affairs; yet 
ih, be government nt . reality, 1 as iy effabliſhed in 
. country; there will be a king, a nobility, and'commons; 
10 though there ſhould be no ſuch diſtinction ip the conffitution, 
f 9 But where the laws do not provide for ſuch diltin&ions in the 
id of manner that is done in this country, the power entruſted to 
and, ie ſervants of the public, is conflantly abuſed, A Piäſtratus, 
arch la, or a Robeſpierre, ariſes among the Socrateſes, or 
Irotuſes, which ſürround bim, and inflaves the Whole. 
The conſtitution of Britain is not only firted to the extent of 
hick roy and the inequality of the people, but to their cha- 
naer in other reſpe&s, Ambition is infeparable from human 
% ure. When men, therefore, have acquired' neceffaries, 
eoaveniencies, and luxuries, and diſtinctioa in their houſes, 
oa WE vipage, and whole mode of life, they naturally become 
N= awbitions, Every deſire being gratified but that bf power or 
hep- peatneſs, this, in its turn, (craves its proper object, and or» 
epics the whole man. bo this country, this progreſs of the 
ide, W040 heart is provided for. Ambition or the defire of great · 
a e bas ample ſcope; there de no bounds ſet to it, except 
was Whoſe which are neceſſary for the preſervation of general li- 
3: ny and happineſs. + qv 4 ſuhjeR, even the meaneſt, may 
uh re to all buman greatneſs, but royalty; and here the molt _ 
» the. Wpoverful happily-finds a check. By this means, all the vir- 
a e which lead to greatieſs, are cheriſhed, and yet thoſe re- 
; the Mut ions and miſeries prevented, which are uniformly pro- 
4 of Weed in governments, where the great men may aſpire to 
nat WE ſupreme power; and where their contentions for it, are 
et inerhaultible ſource of turbulence, civil diffenſion, and va- 
; nous miſeries, | <P 
It is, therefore, a very great excellence in the conſtitution. 
of Britain, that it js fnted'to the people, that is, to the ex - 
tent of territory Which they poſſels, to the inequality that 
lahſills among them, and to their character in othi 2 


3: | 


 Counrarnen; | Na „ 
1 h; HE excellence of the conllitution of Britain will ſunthe yt 
| appear, i we conlider the diftcibution of power dme 


- 


the inhabitants. a, BY 
la this country, whilſt we continue to practice the a 


"i 


2 manufacture, and commerce, there ever will te cond 
greateſt inequality with regard te the poſſeſſion of ei der 
unequal wealth creates unequal ini es and unequal iy W 


fluence is unequal power. Ia other 8s, whilt we cog 
nue what we are, there neceſſarily ever will be among ud, 
real-ſubordinatien. In a republic, from the want of a hers 
ditary head and the ambition of indivi » this ſubs 


dination, as happened frequently in the rep! of Ather v 
and Rome, ket Ws a" oy — ace the rei be f 
tion, becomes irregular and effive ; but, ia this count. cong 
the conſtitution readers is regular and the means of hei 
neral liberty. 1 95 | from 
That unequal power of individuals, which neceſſarily i vy. 
from unequal riches, is diſtributed with equality am] rue 
different conſtituent of the flate. In all countries 9 $axc 
lar to this, as formerly in Athens and Rome, and gen 
France, there ae always a'chief, his immediate adhere geist 

d nd their followers, that is, 3 king, a nobility, and e 
mons z and, in this country, their ſhares of power are * ion, 

. ed to each other in ſuch « manger as conduces to the N irt 
and welfare of all. It is here unneceſſary to enter into t (: 
droge 7 . — wn com * o_ ve forts 
by the King, and the powers and privileges of the die pi 
claſſes of ſubjes It is fufficient to obſcrve that as the : Ml 
B 


| has a power to preſerve his prerogative, {> all claſſes of Wor 

| 2. 5 means of the — and the privileges of þ 
ing their thoughts before the whole nation 3 of meetings 
every innocent way, to confer with cech other, and to 
accordingly ; and of making all their deſires either of 
of grievances, or obtaining any new advant known 
the King and both Houſes of Parliament; it is ſufficient; W- 


F 
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5 . Briggh Confltation. os 
n. to obſerve, that all claſſes of ſubjefts having ſuch privi- | 
iges, gad 8 your to uſe them without any fear, but with 
+ Wie greateſt ſecurity, they have a power, not merely an au- 
_ thority, but (as act: prove ) eventually F | , | power | 
och of preſerving what is their own or their right, and of 
making all alterations for the better in their condition or ſitu- 
þ ation. And in proof of this, it is oaly acceffary to recollect, 
Mat it is by the * and prudent uſe of theſe privileges, thee 
the liberties af Britiſh ſubjeAs have been preſerved, and their 
onditian ameliorated down to the preſent day. This uni- 
n tendency in a conſtitution to preſerve and improve the 
gondition of all: who are governed by it, and nothing elſe, 1s 
s decided provf of its goodneſs, _ era 
we will, therefore, by the merits of the diſtribution of 
ou in our rament by theſe two criterians which may 
be deemed i 


7 [00 r the conſlitution to pre- 
Yerve and improve itſelf, and its tendeuey to preſerve and im- 

prove the condition af the ſuhect. 2 | 
Whether we date the cooſtirution from the time of Egbert, 
de firlt Saxon king that ruled over all England, or from the 
Leonqueſt, or from the ĩaſt itution of the Houſe of Commons, 
hen its different. parts were diſtinctly formed, it is obvious 
from hill ory, that theres, in the body. politic of this coun- 


rei „. as in the natural bod: a diſpoſtion and energy to pre- 

mg e se itſelf. Not withſtanding the transfer of power from the 

on 0 the Daniſh kings, and from theſe to the Norman, 
and the uſurpatien of Cromwell, the monarchical and ariſto- 


erat ical parts of the conflitution have remained entire : and 
ahbe power ei the Commons, from the time of its ſirſi inſtitu- 
tion, was gradually augmented, till the conſtitution had ac- 
quired a ttate of maturity. Notwithſtanding the ambition 
Wot ſeveral kings to enlarge the royal prerogative, and the cf- 
forts of the Lords and mans to encreaſe their reſpective 
PF privileges, at the expence of the Crown or of each other, the 

conſtitution has not only ſurvived, but continued to improve. 
But as the hiſtory of the country ſhews us, that the ten - 
deney of ihe coaſlitution is to preſerve and improve itſelf, fo 
that, as well as the experience of individuals at the preſent 
ume, proves its tendency to preſerve and improve what is 
elig ible in the condition of the: ſubje®. The fiate of the 
2 has fluctuated much io the courſe pf ſeveral centuries; 


ad fo docy the fine of -very individual's health, Niese, 


* 
— 
{ * 


yes *- 9 Obfervations ?- 
reputation, and happineſs; nothing is y flabls 
— author of = univerſe ; but notwithſtanding of — 
HuQuations from better to worſe and vice'verſay what is eligh 
ble in the condition of the people of this country, hae nat 
ouly been generally preſerved, but, upon the whole, much 
augmented, Their wealth and liberty have been 'encreaſedy 
their character in general, perhaps, improved; and the he, 
of their condition bettered, and rendered more ſecure. All 
this is knows to thoſe who, to the leaſt acquaintance wih t 
-biftory of the country, joins that of a few years enperieune 
And thus we perceive the juſtneſs of the diſtriburion of pos 
er in the conſtitution, from the tendency of the latter to pres 
ſerve and improve both, itſelf and whatever is eligible in the 
condition of the ſubjeR. Nt e * 5: 44 
It is, indeed, next to i ble, that the ſtate of the pubs 
lic and of individuals could be otherwiſe than it has, im genes 
ral, been for a long period, if we —— the diſtribution 
litical power. That power is not diſtributed equally a , 
dividuats ; for that would be ruinous, and in practice 2 
ſible ; but it is diſtributed equally among the diſſerent parts 
of the legiſlatare, and in ſuch a manner among all the g 
ſtituent parts of the ſtate, as tends to the good of the nation; 
he conſtitution of the legiſlature is ſuch, that, in the evenly 
all good laws mult be enacted, and all bad ones, repealed 
The independence, or real ſeparation of the judicial- po 
both from the legiflative aud executive is ſuch that all cauſes 
are fairly tried 3 and the executive power fo great, though 
mited, that the people are protected in the country's being 
defended and the laws being impartially executed. 4 
On the nature of the executive power, and the real ſepa? 
tian of the judicial both from that and the legiſlative,” 1 tha 
-afterwards offer a few obſervations. Mean while, 1 that 
conclude this Letter with obſerving, that ſuch is the dia 
bution of political power in this country, ſuch the influente 
and check of one part of the public on another, that '{# 
far as can be effected by any human government) every us 
' reaſonable deſire in the individual is reſtrained, and every 


N 


- 


8 
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eren 
beunravuru, . F e * * 
e contemplate the erawn, or the ſupreme 2cxecutive 
power of this country, we ſhall perceive in it a groupe of 
It is an excellence in this power, that it is very great. 
All laws, however good, being but thoughts, are of ne 
unleſs impartially executed; and this requires, that he 
is entruſted with the execution of them, ſhould be poſ- 


ed of a pawer, the greatneſs of which muſt be in propor- 
ba to the numbers and inequality of thoſe whom he governs. 


cult. to goyern a multitude, than a handful of men 1 4 
their inequality ; for otherwiſe the great ſuhjects might 

le the laws, and the ſmall only be abliged to oblerve them. 
laws, in that caſe, would be only what Anacharſis, the 
iau philoſopher, truly predicted thoſe of Solan would, 
* Alas, ſaid be a & all your laws wilt be found to 
kwble ſpiders websz the weak and ſmall flies will be caught 
featangled; but the great and 2 will always have 
my El xls bo, beans 4 þ 1“ Eves in tg gatera- 

Rt of a family, the ſmalleſt of all governments, unleſs the 
d of it has ſufficient authority, Ins ſervants become jnſo- 
and his children undutiful. From the want of a fuffi- 
atly great power to «execute the laws, the Jews in the time 
| the fadges, the republics of Athens and Rome, for the 

er part of their duration, and the kingly governments 
Lurope, ſome centuries ago. exhibited ſecnes of the great- 
anarchy and oppreſſion, The Rtrong canftantly injured 
weak with impunity. „ At Athens, ſays Nendphon, a 
man would be hight diſpleaſed to be thought dependent 
the magiſtrate 7.“ Tue ſame will ever be the a in all 
Mmocracies, or governments whally eleQive, as well as that 
Athens, What Mr Addiſon "oye of the conſular power 
ne, will ever be found to apply to the chief magiltrates . 
uch republics, © that they 4. * | 


ET. 1 * Goldſmith's Hiſt, of Greece, v. f. p. 49+ 
| Sho Spirit of Laws b. 4. c. . n 


malt be propurtioned to their numbers, becauſe is is more 
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| wy by thole great men whe, excepting the dignity af 


indiſpenſably neecfſary for preſerving tranquillity, and adaii 


was of little conſeguence how the laws were framed, "aff 


without 'any interpoſition, but fimply by 


L 


| power is, that it is veſted in ane perſon. 


„%% „ „%% OOO SOIT 


the force of the regal authority.“ In ſhort, it is the 
of the chief magillrates of all republics, to be ſecretly ap 


ſt 
nt] 
re 


ce, are their equals, and frequently their ſuperiors, 
time, no uſage, no laws, can ever give the magiſtrates in 
overnments that efficient authority, that force, which 


ering jullice; but ſuch governments muſt ever be 
W family of ſervants in the abſence of the maſter an 
trels, turbulent, oppreſſive, and anarchical. So feeble wan 
power of the Scottiſh kings, and fo great that of the nab 
that an army was neceſſary at ſome times to bring one pay 
ful offender to juſtice. Among the Scots,” ſays Hume® 


whom voted, while the exharbitant ariſtocracy had it ſo 
in their power to prevent their regular execution}|,® 
fame may be ſaid of all ſtates where the ſupreme ene 
authority ig nut poſſeſſed of ſufficient power to diſcharges 


proper functions; that is, of all republics, in which the in « 
magiſtracy muſt wink at the oppretiitn and crimes of pot 
e becauſe it dare not puniſh them How qe * 
6 * 


King of Britain, who, without ſpeaking, without 4 
x 


e weight of 
authority flrengthening the arm of thoſe to ps, +: haze 
truſted part of his power, can, by the inftrumentality a 
of no great N N I whennldees, puntlh, if found gue 
ty, the moſl powerful ſubject! f | 

It js, therefore, a very great excellence in the confi 
of Britain, and an excellence which republics never can 
ſeſs, that the chief magiſtrate is veſted with ſo great a pan 
that the laws are impartially cxecuted, and that the ſmall nll 
as great ſecurity as the great. in 

2 Another of the excellencies of the ſupreme exec 


Were it divided, the effect of the divifion would be dm 


fions in the Rate, civil wars, partiality in the execution Flaws 
the laws, and a train of wiſchiefs The two conſugg*%"" 


Rome ſhare] between them, the ſupreme executive paws 
but this diviſion of it, from the different views and inte 
of theſe ſupreme magiitrates, was the occaſion of many} 
lic miſeliie fe. Joined to its elective quality, it gave an'® 


4 ele. No, 487, {| Hill, of England, v. 6. p. % | 


' 


-retly N ently agitated the ſtate, perverted juſtice, and in the end 
ity rere liberty, % The oloſſi, ays Monteſquieu, % not 
ors. iag how to limit the executive power, made two kings; 


ich the tate was weakened more than the prerogative; 


wdency to ſuppreſs ambition and faction, the two kings, 
th hereditary, were frequently at variance. The fu- 


My, nor tranquillity, nor Jaſtice, nor ſtability in the go» 
ent, is to be expeQed. The ſtate is divided againft it- 
and cannot ſtand. The French themſelves, though they 


b under a different ſhape, They have veſted the ſupreme 
gut ive 


un eſſed, but his council. 80 ſenfible are the leaders of 
owes nation, that their chief magiſtraey ought to be what they 
ler deereed their republic, 5 one and indivifible.*” 


at in chis country, the ſupreme executive power were en- 


a the Drivifh Confiitutim, _ 359. 
unity to the leading men, to form thoſe fations which 


wanted rivals, and they created enemies g.“ een in 
he, where the equality among the freemen muft have had 


command is a ſtate, as in an army, muſt belong en- 
zely to one perſon; otherwiſe neither any degree of un- 


aboliſhed royalty, as formerly eſtabliſhed, have provided 


wer in a directory, of which the preſident having 
caſting vote, is really king of France. His colleagues 


\t of td to any number of men inſtead of one, impartial juſ- 


e erer could be obtained. Every member of this power 


pendent; and each of them in cauſing the laws'to be admi - 


ds and connexians. In proportion te the number of 


flature, as at Rome, or any conſiderable influence in 


popular leaders who have made them, the one or the other 


libertyz as they would have a certain weight in enacting 
hws, and the whole power of executing them. The per- 


ud always be the wand At would be a proportionate loſs 


ld have his own favourites and dependents, and be himfelf 
ed would influence the courſe of juſtice in favour of his 


& ſupreme magiſtrates, would be their corrupt influence. 
rtialityz and if they ſhould poſſeſs any active ſhare in 


ing laws, as in France, (and from their connexion with 


nion of the legifſative-and executive powers, as in Tur- 


ny | ld procure their places if eleRive,' as in France and 
: an . 
ortuuit | 


$ Spirit of Laws, b. 8 c. 10. 


is perfect deſpotiſm. Such ſupreme ee wauld 
my be the moſt confiderable men in the ſtates they | 


* 


racies, by intereſt with ocher great menz and as on 


a certain weight in legiſlkaionz, md" 4 
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of perſons,” 80 that if there be wk 
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1960 eta, 
| alive | ae of that kind; ite d de N 
anather;: thoigh at the enpener of juſtice, they ' N 
under a> necefliry ef being Partial to their friends, i ja g 
de to fo pportꝰ their own intereſt "FrienAhip, enmity, 4 
7 of Aker. 1 of loling their own 
- would all gonfpire to make ſuffice be wiftrih ue tk a parti 
al band. 'The-thief majiftrates dt Rome 8 ſcanty 
conneRted ſi 
nad dependent bn: the other grent nj both Wee fo 
'®junto-in the making auf ed ecuting of the laws, very ina 
ous ta their opponents; and tb af] but their connexjons. 
At is here: to be obſerved, hst the fitneſs, or ron ge 
deney-in the enecutier power,” to prevent partiality.in the 
cution of the- law, daes not arife _ from the greatavh 
on utity of that; power fingly, but from exttefs and 
joined, Were it fanall,” the al 15 en, 6 ig the 
dal governments; at ene period, would be able to peru 
＋ and were it parrelled out among ſuck, meu, cath, wil 
of. Athens 2nd Rome, would connive at the . 
and crimes of anether, in order N abtöf the * ; 
1 5 . ſor himſelf and ie friends.” 6s this 'þ 
both great, and united in the perſon er one one mals 
neſs and unit 2 render hiat al/alwt in 7 5 
limby ond it 3 E in thi 45 
which 1 t rer diffributot 'of juli 
The real greatneſs or ſtrength of the e c power i . 
wy and the union of all the branches of It in 75 A of 


Combined with the yeſporſibility 
gs have made 'the * N yy 
ey 
an 


2 deveroment rather of laws than of men bt the 
made it in point of impartiality 46 # 5 
of any other tp the government of bim wt} 


—— ez wad en 


[tbe Kingz" is, thut with Mu 
—_— vm it could: bj wet? ſhared 
ung Being held by one grit man, there is a 2 
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3 36 
ih it within certain ſuſe limits, Nay, what n won 
| eration, if it E ＋ 
— men, if refractory and obnozious,. would . 
3 The leaders in a poſition made to the erown,' 
would be the- firſt that 1 the e, 
midable power's being permitted to have any greater lati- 
ae, than that which ned aardy the laws, Owing'to' 
i cauſes which no longer evil, (an 2 of 


5 — Hp won Er 
Wn ignorance o : 

t could both ſuſpend — and give to 
2 of law, and try thoſe who were obaoxious to 
lim by a commiſſion; bis 9 l but had 
the greateſt ſcope; and as —— 
ox ious to that ca i 
che ſtate, therefore, even probe 
tg Amy * b 

was is 4 Fx OR 
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ly in ay we Boe pelo > _ proper 

tereſted to con is power n | 

We ee it is fo con - 2 
Hase of the great impartiality i in executing the laws as oo 
» of public tranquillity, in . 9 * that the 
pf the executive power is — e 
king: and that r — 4 
Ahoy bo nos — wv pover, ne 
more or ment 7 8 
, pres wag - wy 2 te the. 

weight, an rn — th 
5 — . power , | 
3. Another 
hed, is its hereditary qualit * 


298 e he r 


cr ſuppreſſed, and 
produced. by ele&ions to the 2 
3 . 


avernment, ented from degenera | 
75 . un 


r that id, in other words, the n OS 
" + Betas ate Own ah, wat 2a. 9 
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5 8 fram ſlavory: which would be the cpnſeguenee 
Hing aur chief magiſtrate, ee 1 
en thouldtbe government become deſpotie, fla very þ 
plied in the very idea of it ; aud ſhould it change to repuls 
the lower claffes of the people, eſpecially, oi luſſer g 
—— oppreſſian borderiag on the ſlavery of tie ga 
rament.' U would be only the partiaans of the ſucceſsful 
candidate for the chief magiſtragy, that could expect cithes 
ſeipity or impartial juſtice, - In Rome as well as Poland, 
the * the chief magiſt aey was elective : And, 
the former country, the lower claſſes of the people koffer 
the greateſt injury and oppreſſion ; in the latter, they wes 
4. The laſt excellence in the executive power of this au 
try, Which I shell here mention, is that it is limited. 
It à unnecefſary almoſt to mention the advantages derived 
to the ſukjcR, from the due limitation of the power of the 
Crown. + That every. man may know his duty that all a 
man's att ions are lawful, except thoſe which are fordiddey by 
ſome poſitive law that tbe meaneſt ſubject may enjoy the 
Fits of his labour, all that is dear to him; are upſpeakably 
alventages/; and all cheſe are the reſult of the limitation @ 
thispower In fine, it is becauſe the Crown is limited, tha 
"the daten is free, proſperous, diſtinguiſhed, and happy: | 
But the limitation of this power, from. which ſo 
Ueffloigs! arile, cloſely depends on thole qualities of it, D 
Hawe been mentioned in a preceding part of this letter, namg 
hy," its-greatneſs, ite unity, and its being hereditary, Wen 
it nat great, it would be unable to execute the Jaws, or os 
end the rate; were it parcelled out among a npnber of gre 
men (end ſuch only could ever obtain any ſhare in it } though 
U. iz would be employed only in bring ing the ſmaller a 
10 to juſl ice: the great and their immediate ſupporten 
would eſcape; and if it were not e the government 
"would degrderate into a ſpecies of Republic, like that @ 
"Rome ater the eaxpulfion of the kings, in which the gre 
ety! (and their friends whether in office or out of it, weuls. 
enjoy liberty ; or into a ſort of + like the lame g& 
vernaiett from the time of Aug It ie, therefore, 
Wefing for which the people of; this country ought to be 
culiarly thaskful to the forcreign diſpenſer of al gous, oh 


. e therefore, ambitionsy 
ol p 4 individual may 222 to r 


1 ne, iis 
are under the' g of vacextremely, re; — © 
whoſe power 'is-jnd vifible and hereditary, and, rt ke 3 


duly limited. His power id not like that of the" 
wog iſſ rates of Atbent and Home, or of the kings of 2 
ſome centuries ago, te be deſpiſed by the — ſabject | 
s formidable to all; it requires all to warb — dee. 
ſervnt ion af their don libert 1 it is, — duly limited, 
and becauſe it is thus limi we are 8 Nr 
Though, in this country, "the ſupreme exccutive. power is 
excluſively veited is the Ling 3 yet the goverament- o 16+ 
blican in its nature from authority of the „ and : 
mmans, and the ivileges of all deferix 


that Monteſquieu calls it a republic diſguiſed under 
of a — % Another writer of dur own anion at a 


lo what name to give it. r It ix. 

hanomenon in the political world, fo rare a that 

acitus the deepeſt of the Roman hittorians, and Oicero the 

greats! of their 2 — thought, that ſack a gamer | 

mm 2 in its on nature, was, in mrafilics, 
ble. RD INN On 


n e 
tn * indiviſibility, hered 
Erdbeer br oi nba 


pn of the legiſlative and of other powers. of: the 

the other, that it is better fitted than any other kindigf - | 
2 — 
to 


ternment, to to produce Wi to 
te&ion, Rm and ſecurity to all, — 

The King of this country is by the gon- 

+ Whillt rhat remains r 


5 
unn e 


age of ment, let the poor ef] adhere to their 
Nm ef 


King, let Aon, to him as — frond av ol fave 
them from peri ming in that ſtorm 4 
to republic, would be immediately * by the ambitious 


Testen with each other for power. Let them Jook 
tentively firſt; on France, and then-on Britain, uod they, 
ee the tack of e 

4 many are the princes thereof a man. 
2 rr of (and dach wen mul . = 
IG ue oh ; Kha air 01 ed tits, 


* * Spirit of Laws, b. go © % 


tra L neſs, thereof 
1 ſhall conclude this letter with 


their eyes the _— of a formidable ＋ Power 
from the attempts of which they have the ſhield of the 
laws to protect them, and which would, in the iſſue, retals 
ate an 8 parks are *. their aQs 5 are com- 
pelled, both to wiſh on uitable and to obſer 
1 ſcrupulous — ä 

1 Let chen the dread (it is wh $0 the pool 
7. their liberty} but let them never entirely ceaſe '@ 
love the Throne, . ſole and indiviſible ſeat of ul the zähe 
powers in the State.“ 


Let them know, it is that; which, by lending an 1 


neuſe ſtrength to the arm of Juſtice, has enabled her ob 
10 accaunt. as well the moſt powerful, as the meaneſt offen 
—— which has ſuppreſſed, — Ley ſo expreſs my 
weeded out all tyrannies fometimes con erated with 
pod. fametimes-adverſe to, each other, 2 
up in the middle of civil ' ſocieties, and are the m 
on {on Eee be leſs firmly 


„ „Let Lat hom know, chat, which, by king une 
and places depend on the will of one Man, 

within private walls thoſe Qs, the purſuit of which, 
Former times, ſhook the foundations of whole ſtates, hd 
changed into intrigues the conflicts, the outrages of ambith 


E 


on, and that thoſe contentions which, in the preſent 


times, aſſord them only matter of amuſement, are the V 
ennos which ſet in- flames the ancient Commonwealths. 82 
4 It is that, which, leaving to the rich no other ſecu 
for. his palace:than that which the peaſant has for his cott 
has wnited his cnuſe ro that of this latter, the cauſe of 1 

1 that of the helpleſs, the cauſe of the Y 
extenſive influence . to that of bin who i; 
without ſriends, 90 


People fure that its Repreſentatives never will I. 
r by. 
o — . ; 


wit a Nie the: Throne above all, eds this e Famer which. 


words of Mr. De Lalme. The wealthy Cammpoer the 
ntative of the people, people, the poten Peer, awe yo honey * 
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was ESIDES 34 excellencies is the ſupreme- executive 


er of this country, meatiancd ip the preceding let» 
* there are variaus others. Wanne the molt obrioas ar 
tendencies [ he: «Toft. wat 

| hp To preſerve ll. » ib 
. To unite the public or... 
3. To exclude foreign eren 
1 ee 
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irs® 
14. lt has a tendeney to p — {1 J& 1:16 0ab55Ww 
All natural perſons of the human race, and, indeed; -all 
animals, are eodowed by their maker with ecrtaip praciples 
ſending to their qwa which ia the fart} — na- 
ture; and, in the ſame manner, all palitical ſocieties and oa 
porate bodies aught to be ſo oonſlituted. . that they may hot 
gply anſwer the intention of them or firſt, buthe vr own Bord 
gue to do ſo by continuing their own ex iiſ ente. Without ſuch a 
1 their value would he much diminiſhad. ii not annibiiute 
4 ard of ſuch a quality js tbe cron of. Britain | 
he «Sew. is not 2 4 with. a ger . 


apr aca 7 4 1 . of his deſcent, ang 
Sajcity with, which he is ſurrounded; he has 
Far on the n the other branches 
ture (the wang of which was the ruin of — ot 
| 910 4 30 nn "a7 vin 
1e e De Lolme es the Confticocion of Baglend, p. G0 41: 2a hw 
++ | call theſe tendencies, 1 boy [pine er e 


Taba, nor 2 any thing elle, do 75 jon ay tre —— 
: intended. 9 tencercies, they are. pecuu- fir 
Gar luee ther proper eſſecto with mens cumioyy' our gorers- 
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arifng from the. ; 
LY offices; al 5 


bu of improving, they would i injure and 5 deſtroy a» 
ion. » in former times, when attempts wen 
* made to e ergy: of the Crowes, whether the 


£ * 


1 Thoſe D its ben, bebe fag 


Gee ; of, they confound inflaence 
corruption; though tbe nes fenſes of the word, an @* 
the former a ne and wiſe Poren. rupt iom makes men 


us and miſerable; uence, in 2 KY ans dirt d- 
| 2 to make * virtuous and happy, The neceſſary degree of 
inſſuenee in the Crown mos with the charsQer of the Prince, and * 
at of the people, with nat wealth, with the degree of inequality” 
aß it 4s + with the privilege» of the people, and he 

Bat * + we may ive to influence“ What name we pleaſe; Th 
22 may 2 e it 
dependancey yet tome degree and ſorae — of it are inſeparable from 
the very nature of che . and neceſſary to the preſervation of” 
n Hun A, v. 1. p. 48. 
his ſon, that is, by entouraging | bias ro 8 
8 an fram what Een forms 


2 dener. on 
ET to the n wma 


diode 9 
; thar'they Pra Ih Langer 3 2 
. yet, — grat — i 


—— e * * 


2 D nature little at one time from what it 
i not to hew men into 


| pets, ſuperior to all other 
+ ſolid power ol the Croma, this 
is fitted. to afford all, 18 
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ue diſcordant parts at 


German, and 


zſar 


ere and at variance with each ather; 
or power ſufficieat to oblige them 10 
. to diſmiſs their armjes, and abſtain from violence; and, 
fre, a civil war was the conſequence of theſr dür 
ft. Immediately before the civil war between Charles te 
| bis Parliament,! . err 
abridged, and the. influence of the Crown was fo 
FER the goverament was rather a | ; 
wed the power and apprehevifions of the popul dee r 
rd the een war a thing of courſe. n the fen ICY 
the was little elſe chan the 
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King 
1 ls het M 
| t | | at, 1 ut: Mur 
4 *. et one ts c6' bs ent, which .v Mika, | 
quillity, and e violence; | - 2. 
The King (for the King news 


ju 
| jects, or defending them agmoit danger. Buch i 
_ is — of thoſe in Europe, in formes 
times, under a neceſſity either of offaffinating x ſabjet «pubs 


ſeſſed of exorbitant 922 an army againk 
him; he need but far the nature © the ende 
qperate, and the moſt powerful man finds himſelf under thy 
cootroul of the laws, and merely a ſubject. All the oppats 
tion made to him, ſerves only to confine his- power to the e 
qution of the laws and public reſolutions, to cheek thoſe wh 
are in office, and to promote what is generally ſuppoſed ta 
3. Another excellence of the Crown of - Britain: is, that® 
_ excludes foreign powers from having an undue and dangerous 
ipfluence in our national councils, and. the whole of: ours 
yYoual affairs. | * 2% 7? | ; 454 al 
In order to effect this, the King is exclufively veſted w 
the power of fending and receiving embaſſies, of making 
lesgues and treaties, and of declaring war, and making peng 
His power with regard to war and peace: has frequently bees 
à . ſuhject of declamation, and ſometimes of reaſoning. / Irs 
nat here-denied, that it may have been improperly uſed: (vis 
| is only admitting that men may err) but it is affirmed, thats 
chuld be nowhere clic lodged with ſuch ſecurity and adus 
tage to the nation. For it muit be lodged ſomewhere; and i 
i be not a part of the. royal prerogative, it muſt devolve 
the wembcrs of the legiſlature, or a council of other ſubjefts 
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ibing the adersy they were able te 


| g : * _w ; of 2 
e ſpeaking proof againſt doing 

farsi ers. The. committing, therefore, 
is both permanent and extremely great, is 


of preventing the mot dangerous of all 
tion a faRtion.in the boſoin of the tiate in favour of u for 


ks became the penſioner and tool — —— 
ls gratify him, he betrayed the intereſt of the kingdom, an 
ut * roteſtant cauſe, by engaging his ſubjecte in a war 
mh the Dutch. But ſuch happily, 12 revolution, — 
* the o Uſe of the-cbief magitme of this country» rhe 
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' corrupting the Roman fenate, Jugur- 
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cafe in that of France, in which there ie he ſuch differen 
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don the executive poweri but; beſides this, r . 
mon, is 's cheek that is perpetual; that ſtabili 


ty over all republics; beenuſe it ſo aſſocte the whole 


I there be à controul of parts in 


—— — 2 — Dt” Gt —— — — ——— Et Aa > —— — ———¶ r.. — 
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_ the e revenue, that no bribe could be offered-to hi b 


wn would not be rejected with equal contempt and ia x 
mat on. * a f 

Inftead, therefore, of being = defect, it is an excellence 
the Conflitution, that the King has the power of making wa 
and peace. Neither is this power li to abuſe (though. 
men may err in the uſe of it} whilſt the continuance of the 
my, and the pay bath of the army and navy, are aum 
voted by the Repreſentatives of the whole nation; wilt i 

iniſters of the Crown are unſweruble for their official cf 
ave, and whilft all enjoy the liberty of the prefs. | 
Mr Paine, indeed, has affirmed, that the different parts 
our government protea one another; and*+ another m 
writer, that there never was a government of cuntroal. 
if an error or fault in the minifters of the Crown eſcape 
madverſion in our government, where, by the conſtitutis 

rmanent difference of rank, authority, and privilege, make 

different parts to controul one another, what muſt he 


and, of courſe, no controul, but that of one party over 
In Britain, ns well as in republics, the oppoſition is 8 ch 
ference of interefts/in the Crown, the Nobility, und 


y 
the ſtate, and that is peculiar to lates of which ſome eg 
tuent ES or parte, are hereditary; it never can eit 
republic ſuch as France, where all offices are elective. A 
here I cannot help pointing out as an enechlence, what! 
Paine aſſects to conſider as 8 deſect, I mean the heredif 
quality of the monarchical and ariſtocratieal parts of auf 
vernment ; an excellence which, checked, as theſe parts 
by the Houſe of Commons, and the influence of the 
nation, gives our government a conftant and decided ſupe 


me of government, that juitice is equitably adminiſters 
and various miſeries provented;” + .- + - | ieriod 
government, it my had 

be qiefly that of Britain : If there Ne controul in this 7 
vernment, in which power aud privilege are ſo wiſely (ty 
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al, and reſt on ſo Gable a foundation, thove never wits 


in any other, 


hp this goveroment, a real and juſt controul. This does nog. 
fit in the Crown, Lards, and Commons, fo oppoſing each 
ther, 25 to flop, or, in cafcs of emergency, retard each o- 
V proper motions, but iu theſe different parts ſo iafluen». 
1 " checking» and, in the event, direQing each other, that. 
preſerves ſelf, and its proper intereſts; Neither is it an 
yomeat, that there exiſle no ſuch controuh, that the nation, 
— any time been engaged in an unneceſſary wary that a 


4 it has ceaſed to be ſuch; or that the national buſineſs in 
| has, st certain times, been conducted in a manner diff 


j. from what it onght to have been. Such effects may be 
ape eribed to the ardour, or weakneſs of human nature; as, in 
ut ia th caſes, this nation like others, and like individuals, may 
i: acted from the impulſe of paſſion, or want of foreſight, 


her than the dictates of ſound poliey, 
There are many inſtances in the hiſtory of England. of the 
tual controul of parts in our fiate, particularly of the con» 
of the Repreſentarives of the people over the executive- 
„ oy the miniſters and pther ſervants of the Crown; from 
th, as well as many recent facts, it is evident, that nei- 
the prerogative of the Crown in farmer, times, nar its in- 
x ſinoe the former was diminiſhed, and the latter i increa- 
has been able to prevent that mutual cantrauſ of 2 in 
fate, by which, and by. nothing elſe, their reſpeRire. 
bee been waintaiged? The greateſt proof, and, I 
wh imagine, an irrcfragable ane, that there is a real con». 
„in any government, is when all ur nat except 
meaneſl, enjoy themſelses and t heir all in the mall — 
rity 4 n 


There exifis, therefore, © real contraul of parte in the 
nt of this country. 1 oo 


— the eontpnivd the Commons. are to be-found: — 

RD after that part «f the} 
had acquired any power ; but they are mare rare in proportion. as 

Fee. 9 towards les mT $0 De A as the govern» 
of courſe, became more regular 
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0 new-mbe the likerty.of affirming, that there exiile 


neceſſary at its commencement, has been continued, #4 | 
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ed with the power of making war and 3 but this pa | 
its prerogative, inſtead of e fo 6 wel d preagfſio*(c 
excellence in the conſtitution ; as it guards us againſt the dai 
* ioſſuence of foreigners, without being itſelf dapgerady 
+ Upon the whole, the executive power of this country kan 
theſe three tendencies in a degree that cannot exiſt in the exihnor « 
© cutive of any republic, namely to preſerve itſelf ; ll 
- unite the force of the nation for its defence, the adminis 
tion of juſtice, and the maintenance of internal peace ; ual 
to exclude foreigners from injuring us by intrig uiag with 
corrupting thoſe who are charges with the management off 
LETTER LVII. 
| Of that maxim, * the King can do no wrong[”* 
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"CounTaymen, avs Schr 24 
TFT is an excellence in the Conſtitution, that the King 
do no wrong; the meaning of which words is, * thν el 
is above the of all courts of law, and that his perſaꝶ 
facred and inviolable ..? | W 
The King is the head of the nation ; it is from him, tht 
the authority to exerciſe any office, whether legiflatives 
executive, is 2 derived. It is he who — 
es, and diſſolves iaments ; and who appoiatt ns 
— civil and . name, „ tho ta 
rity, that all public bufineſs is conducted. Therefore way” 
he either arreſted, or tried in any court, the whole public bulwi 
neſs of the nation muſt ceaſe, as there would be no peru 
perſons, in wheſe name, or by whoſe authority, it could be as 
riedon. Beſides, if there were any individual or body of inlay! 
viduals, that could arreſt and try the King, it would wide 
be, not he, but they, who would be poſſeſſed of the ſup Ney 
power ; and that power might be made uſe of to depoſe e. 
deprive him of life, as bappened to Charles the firſt of Wipe 
land, and Lovis the fixteenth of France; and either the N 
poſition or violent death of a king would, as in both that u6n 


+ De Lime a9 the Conſtitution of Eogland, p. 74: 
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fe hed riſvito averalition; chil wan, —— 

chiefs and horrours, | 
Even though it were poſſible, that theſe eifamitiey' were Yj 
b fallos the arreſt and trial of the King; vet iu made 
proceeding againſt him, ard even the imputation of any 
r or fault to him, would leſſen him in the eyes of His ſub... 
, and prevent him ſrom ding unh that dignity; , 2 3 
that independence on great ſubjefts, Which are necefſy * 
the impartial adminiſtratiun * Juice, and the wy 
| happineſs of all ranks; 
I Che . e account, and cenie "them 
their miſconduct,“ of late been a favourite "= .A 
th ſome, and ſeems, at firſt view, to have the air * liber. - = 

ſtice, aud public good; but; upon a nearer iinſpetion, 
a be Napa oduttive of faction, all the GE of * - 
ul war, and moſt probably, in the event, of the ſubjection _— 
{ the whole natioh, as formerly in this country, to the ar- | 
irary controul of a few lar leaders | Even in the petty * 
wernment of à family; if the head of it were anſwerable 0 
v children and ſervants, for his cohduR, there would be an 
dof that reſpect which is due to him, and af 'that fubordi. 
jon and — which are Fry to the preſervati 

f and morality, of order und happineſs, in priva 
nd ſurely i if the perſon 06 the fatherrof u familycis * 
e and inviqlable“ among his children und domeſtics, 
b more ought the Kiog's:ty be fwamuirg bie fubjefts; - 
tauſe violence offered to the per ſon of the er uffecte 
ane family, to that of the latter, millions“ But borb the —_— 
er 2 = parent bor maſter, and that hf the "Rings" are 8 .Y 4 
ned aud properly directed by the „ ln I 
here are in the oonfticution+*bFthik "avs autre 
as againit the abuſe of power inthe dhibi ecagiftvare,* 
out injuring his juſt —_— Thuugie the King hin 7 
is bot reſponſible ta ang (abject; pr any! doen powers: ' = 
hve be :ngither arre nor teiech i * ce _ 


kugh his perfon be ſacred} n and le oharuRies perieBiutnr 4 

upren eye of the las z/?- yet be is checked, and confined ichn 

oſe and ke bound aſũig nod to SEES Dre 
f 5 0 e —.— «f 1 uglen mene 
the 5 hid wo pr thedibess! 

b theſe ey + wy 7 anbby 

. | influence of a great — — ac — Beſides, as Ke. 
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the Eing cannot act without miniſters and other errant. 
0 N are I of their official con... 
| may be* paniſhed according to their demerits, wt. 
1 they have been in — times, the nation has the ſame . 
1 eurity-in their reſponſibility, that ite interefle af be ail 
mitended to, that it would have; were the King- himſelf 
= fſponſible, Nay it has greater ſecurity. . For [though wel 
_ ehief magitirate could be called to accoupt, all prudeut melt 


maſt be ſo ſenſible of the inoonve nie neies, and, moſt ſreq us 
10 direfyl conſequences of attempting it, that many "thing 
t W A or may be punſſhed, in his mini 
would, in him, paſe unnoticed. us the excefſive p 
ments annexed to the breaking of ſome lawe, have been found 
to render ſuch laws of no avail. And if raſh men hould 
tempt it, the attempt would either be fruſtrated by bis ing 
ence exerted with all its force in his own-defence, or, asf 
1 merly happened in--Epngland, be product of a civil wis 
At any rate, the remedy woull'be mach worſe than the ent 
But, at preſegt, the nation has yours ſeeority, that ite wh, 
=— terefts be properly taken care of, and the vations oo $3. 
=  calamities that would ariſe from perſonal reſponſibility ba 
= chief magiſtrate; are prevented. $ p- 
The want of perſogal reſpoabbility in the Rings the ſacral WE” 
neſs of his perſan, and the aſeription of abſolute-perfeding 
to him, are what is, in ſome degree, common te him with 
bath Houſes of Parliament. The members of the Houſe 
Commons.enjoy freedom from arreſt for debts both during the 
= fitting of Parliament, and for fix-weeks before it meets, and 
= fix weeks after it riſes, the ſpaces of time reſpectisely allows 
dd them for going to Parliament and returning; and this pw W-- 
| vilege is allowed hem, becauſe, during the time they enjoylh i Ten e. 
: as legiſlators and counſellors of the King, they are not by * 
don, but belong to the ustion. The members of the H * 
ef Lords enjoy the ſame privilege: perpetually, bresuſe they . 
=. are perpetually. counſellors of the Crown. «Both houſes enjoy ws 
= al. Gborty of ſyrech. and nothing ſaid: in either. Houſe if 


| 100, 
Percliament is queſtjonable in any other place · According i five 
1 the ſame rule; the King's perſon is ſacred and iu violable, and = 

be is himſelf above the reach-of all courts of law, beeauſewY © 

the great ſuperintendant and director of all gational buſinels I jaincd 
be is at all x — ia the nation f. In n bes 

rt Theſuppoſition of law is; that neither the ann * 
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Hoary ah, ur. 3 in a 9 or Jefs 4 = 
proportion to * importance of the offices which they re» - 
tively difch: ithey does the Conſtitution or Jaws 
ez their . but their offices. Phe fole view of = 
&W conflitution here is, not individua), but r = 
There are perſons of judgment and | candour; | he will 
haps, be here diſpoſed to 2 „that though it is of great 
watage tothe nation, that the King's perſon i is facred, and on 
the reſponſibility of the Crown exiſts in * ſervants only; 
Mat though the nation has all ſecurity, in their being re! 
., that ite affairs ſhall be well taken care of, could : 
Pants be puniſhed. for their miſdemeanours ; yet that the 
alucnce of the Crown is ſuch that they are conſtantly pro- 
5 Med, Bat an influence ſimilar to that of the Crawu, aud 
* ich muſt exiſt, in ſome degree, in Held in fark can als 
_ protect the ſerrantz of republies. 'Belides, in { wer V8 * 
* ments, the great men are, in 4 high degree, bliged to 
oh lege together; and being thus leagued, hey. e | 
* mother by their authority, by their _ wo * 
g 8 Thus, in the . the 
4 at ſo protected one angther in * | 
2 2 kind of oppreſſion almoſt, TTA * | 
4 4 puaibed, Except N ſedition, er war, or sse 
le of violenge®. we know, King of 1 ad = 
the —.— "The reaſon-is, that the # 
* dot the King. f — of » nn Tone party 3 
nos. it not ſerye him, another als his goverament is mw . Mn 
T; . bean taken) is ren fiacein 


— and tuſla ved 
duced a civil war, In the 
ftw of wor, 3 


A it now is, will"preſs their ſervices on him. Hi amthoriy 
| _ fo great and ſtable, bis influence fo great and general, th 
though, as a man, aſfection or pity might lead him to wi 
for protec ion to a favourite, though, in ſome degree, cull 
ble z yet he is never, like the rulers in republics, vyndet, af 
cellity of protecting any pubſe perſon with a view to hig 
perſonal ſafety, or the maintenance of his prerogative, Thi 
that very influence which is ſuppoſed to Len ill deſerving 
miniſters, is ihe chief cauſe'w y the King is not under a u6& 
ceſſity of protecting them, but may fuffer them to feel thei 
conſequences of their demerit. It is known from the Hiſt 
ry of paſt times, that the ſervants of the Crown were punfß 
ed for miſdemeanours, when the prerogative was greater; 
and no reaſon can be aſſigned why thoſe among them, who; 
injure the country, may not ſtill be puniſhed, now that it e 
much leſs. The enereaſed influence of the Crown rende 
their puniſhment both more eaſy. and ſale, 4 
Though the King, therefore, in the eye of the law, can 
do no w * yet any.of his ſervants may: And though ©; 

he is not re ble; yet all of them are. That very it 
. Aiyence which has, by ſome, been ſuppoſed to render their q . 
82 nugatory, does, in fact, make it real. It gi ee 
h ſtability to the throne, it affords ſuch ſecurity to the et 0 
royal perſon and prerogative, it renders the King ſo indepets v 
dent of any particular ſet of ſubjecte, that be can have no. i aue 
ducement of a ſelfiſh nature, to protect his ſervants, if guilt 0 t. 
by any undue influence or illegal action. Juſtice will determine I . t. 
him to protect his ſervants, if innocent and deſerving, when 80 
cuſed by their enemies; mercy, a quality peculiarly amiable in z 
ſavercign, and required in the ſovereign of this country, by thi 4 
Conſtitution, may prompt him to extenuate or excuſe their 3 0 
faults ; but being by his influence ſecure himſelf, and certais ben 
of being ſerved, 4 can hate no perſonal or private motive for . ved 
-preveiiting the due courſe of juſtice ; which ſcarcely ever cad bet 
the caſe (never in the ſame degree) in republics. _— 
UI what has been here ſaid with regard to the perfection of by « 
the chief r in the eye of the law, ſland in need of 
W confirmation, it may be confirmed by the higheſt authes I 


n- legitiiive body,” , Aste ie, he ge 
3 42 2.2 wh u power of ar, 
raiguing the perſon, nor, ene the conduct of him who. 


4 * r -Y 
7 * 
* * 
1 0 
v T 


& entruſted with the executive power. His perſon ſhould be 'Þ 
ed. becauſe, as it is neceſlary for the good of the flate, to 
prevent the legiflafive bady from: ren 3X 
Ty, the an is 2 151 wi trie 
wetty.” Iv thi + the tate would be no longer a monarchy, 8 
hut a kind of republic, thongh cat a ſree fiate'®.” , How re» i 


markably do theſe words of this great man anſwer to what i 
Happened in France as well as Ev 1 


property, 4 juſt demand upon the 
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ng themſclves arbitra= - 
Were is an end of li- 08 


* If any perſos,” fave judge 


3 
dy Mr Leske. 
an 


oy 
fomet 


t out of the reach of danger 4. 
When a petſoa conſiders zl i 
due degi ec of attention and. caedeun, be i 
to this conclulion, that it is an 
that the King can do ao wrongs"?  , 


* * - Spirit of Laws, b. 1. £- 6, | 
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Cena, 
N ſeveral of the foregoing letters, I have I the libers 
of pointing out a few, of the many excellencies in the 
conſtitution of this country, which are not only great, but 
* which cannot exiſt, nearly in the ſame degree, in any fort of 
| ublic, or in any, goveramedit but thoſe which are conſtitug 
= in a fimilar manner. If we contemplate the — pow, ¶ powe 
=: er, we ſhall till farther perceive the decided periority of; = 
BB our conſtitution to every. other. | For, 


; S | It may be remarked, in general, as e e of. judge 
„ | the Britiſh Conſtitution, that theſe the were, the legiſla-" If fgns 
=” tive} the executive, aud the judicial, are hr or lodge 
4 8 ed in different hands. For if any man, or body of men, had de at: 
due, power of enacting laws, the power-of t trying. cauſes, and; i ac. 
= the power of putting the laws and public reſolutions in exe» force 

= cution, the whole power of the ſtate would be lodged in that I his ft 
man or body of men, He or they would be as arbitrary as 4 gu 
individual, or body of — can bez they would find nas or he 
obſtacletotheir will, except ſuchas are merely phy fical, or exĩſt in in th 
the refractorydiſpoſitions andrebelliousconduR oftheirſubjefts, I feren 
By the conſtitution, the life, liberty, and property of gyery mas ¶ er, t. 
would be at their diſpoſal, Hence the arbitrary goveramem I of F 
of Venice, where all the three powers are lodged in the ſame great 
— wen Hence the deſpatiſm of Turke where tis i ba 
n a them in his own perſon . Heer as the ſubje 

true cauſe, the deſpotiſca of the Robeſpierrian faction, WW their 
Hence alſo, the Convention, after the death of Robeſpierre, ¶ time 
4 had it ia their power to be as arbitrary as when under his in gove 
= Hfiuence. They were, indeed, more moderate ; but their mo»- rviſte 
ration, it is evident, was not owing to the conſtitution, is IF at on 
3 which there was no change, but to other cauſes, But where. king! 
theſe three powers are ſeparated in the manner. they are in owe; pu 


5 SIT the fubje exjoyote gremel poſe lang powe 
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= Then fo wo hore,” ron ne | 

i be not ſeparated from the legiſlative and executive; 
en joined with the legiſlative; the ſiſe and liberty of the = 

fubjeR would be expoſed to arbitrary-conttoul z for the judge 

would be then the legiſlator, Were jt joined tothe execu- 
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tine power, the judge might behave with violence and opyreſ- 
fon,” PET OE , | 


„There would be an end of every 2 the ſame 
nun, or the ſame body, whether of the.nobles or the peoples 
to exerciſe theſe three powers, that of enacting laws, . that . 
executing. the public reſolutions, and of trying the cauſes of + 
1 n | Sure” of A 
If the kin European y were : 4 *% 
A i wah the peeigh would 
e no ſeeurity for their rights but his wiſdom and integrity. - 
For, if he ſhuuld be diſpaled to invade” thoſe rights, as'a 


1 coun 
wer of enacting dass and trying ca 


judge, he might ſo interpret the laws as to favour his on de- 
igus . or if this ſhould not anfwer, as a legiflator, he would 


anly have to enact new laws that would ; & if he ſhould not 
be able, by any exiſting laws, or any interpretation of .them, 
to accompliſh kis will, haviog the command of the national 


his ſubjeRts to ſubmit.” * 


21 Zu ſe, that tho ſame powers were veſted in a perm a * 1 1 
. tary body of men, that body would haye it H 9 


in their power to opprelſs the reſt of the nation, with this dif» 
ference, that, being more numerous and conſequently ſtrong - 
er, they might be more oppreſſive. The former goverament 
of France, though not without ſome reſtraints, was, in a 

at meaſure; arbitrary. It was ſometimes oppreflive, and 

had always power to be ſo in a certain degree, Yet the 
ſubjects of that government ſuffered leſs appreffion under 
their arbitrary monarchs than under their nobles for ſome- 
ume before and after the acceſſion of the Capets, when the 
government, inftead of being a monarchy, was in fact an 
wiſtocracy ; which, as in all the other monarchics of Europe, 
u one time or another, almoſt annihilated the power of their 
Kings, and arrogated all power to themſelves, And in the 


| republics of Italy,“ aye 7 * where theſe three 


powers are united, there is leſs liberty than in our monar- 
chics F.“ (He does not here mean England, the govern- 
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ment of which be is ng with other „ nad 
which he praiſcs for — wh enjoyed u it, but the G% " 
ther monarchies af Europe) Were theſe heyy powers, therglf © in 
ſore, the legiſlative, the executive, and the Judicial, unit Pt 
X in one agent body of men, that body m * mare F 
$ ve than a fingle magiſtrate or king 2 


* ſame | powers, Fihat, 
1 " Soppoſe further, -that theſe: three inſtead of bein " di 
= lodged in permanent. or itary body, are lodged in d a. 
= is periodically cle&ed by the people even this The 
1 — have it in their power to This.i is evident fra N, 
W bat has happened in France. One would be apt to imaging, Tt 
4 is that, the e hayiog a right to elect their ow win, 
* 1 and to them to — jo ben public : conduA, wn 4 
=. — w upon t guard og in 
_ -- opgyeBing. them n. But the horrid ſcenes 2 injo 17 0 fact 
= and cruelty, exhibited in France, finge the revolution” © 
1 wy as in the two moſt i es republics of antiquityy a mz 
1 in which the people enjoyed ſi powers, prove the alu. 
3 ſation to be ill-founded, The convention was elected by ho we © 
people: and yet, under that convention, the people, by 1h { 
=. own "confeſſion, inſtead of en 2 liberty, ſutered 4 1 
”* worſt of tyrannies. © The reaſon that, though thank P! 


was a ſeparation of the legiſlative, the executive, ages | 

jodicial powers in aa, there was none in reality, Tribus 

3 were eretted, their judges appointed, and their ſentences el 
=. cuted, by the very men who engRted the lawe and t 
= , judges were ſo much under the influence of theſe legiſlators. 

= ſo. entirely igftruments in their hands, that the ſame men franc: 

in fa, ena and execute-the laws. And hence aroſe e 

— to op and jojure, The Raman people had th * 
choice af all their magiſtrates. and judges, the power of an 

ig own laws +, and the power of calling all the ſervath 

of te republic to account for their public conduct; yet 

whilſt the people enjoyed theſe pow 

their 8 pl 7 nd were able to oppreſs them with impunity, "| 

cannot well be here oþj * — the EIT cfſiog and inju | 

fuffered by the their goveral 

weey e to the peogle rg Me republic, e | 

„ power of making thai 

which were called plebiſcus, they Null fed the 1 the whole power! 

— r 1 


tuſigeſs perſonally, or by tribunes, inſtead of repreſentatives, 
in France for he-who compares the hiltory of the Roman 


5 


er. the moſt ſtriking reſemblange/ between them ; except, 


ert, according to the French themſclves, now that the truth 


i diſcovered and acknowledged, every thing unjuſt and cruel 
ancient Rome has been beightened in modern France, 
che cauſe of the great abuſes of power in bath governments 
was, that every thing was tranſacted by a faction. * 


wiſing to, the people” of all countries, eſpecially ſuch as Bri» 
lain and France, from their appointing repraſeniatiscs ; yet 
ereſentatises will not, in a republic, prevent faction ; and 


ies, there will be differences ; and a difference of intereſts, 
zi manners, and even of ſentiments, ambition, avarice, jea- 
louſy, "hatred, revenge, and. ſuch cauſes, all combine to di- 


fide camniunities, In our government, where there is a pow» 


ud in parties, which generally forming a moderate oppoſi 
Won, promote the good 7 the ſtate ; But in republics, where 


cre there is no ſuch power to reſt rain the violence of diviſions, b 


.d of ending in parties, they end in faQions, which are 
Weltrutive of liberty and bappineſs nearly in proportion to the 
bers of the people, and their deſparity with regard to 


france been governed by kings of great, but limited, power 
& hoſe 1 uy . which op refſed, 
ed, and tyrannized over, the people in bath. But ag 
an wiſdom cas, in ſuch nations, prevent the riſc of facti- 
Ws, whilt their government is republican. Such nations, fa 
Worerned, naturally generate and nurſe faQtions, If it were 
ae ſible, that they could be generated in Britain, ſo unfriend - 
Wt it would ſoon deſtroy them. — oi 

= faRion, therefore, I beg leave to repeat it, cannot be pre» 
ed in a nation ſuch as Rome was, and France and Britain 
are, if the government be republican. And wherever 
Wire is faction it is of little conſequence how the different 
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republic, during the latter periods. of it, with that of 1he-- 
French, will find, in point of injuſtice, oppreſſion, and mur - 


It muſt be acknowledged, that there are many advantages 


Mion is the ſource of all their evils. In the maſt ſelect come A ; 


el head to prevent diviſions from becoming factions, oy | 
hes, influence, and rank. Had ancient Rome and modern 


k % them is the government of one man, perma nently gre: 


en of the ſtate are diſtributed by pojitical laws; the. * 
e power is, in fact, held by the 3 


* and that fation is governed by a few leaders. Fur every fun 


. tion, they govern the whole nation, All the powers of the MW 


people were continually governed by different ſactions ; 


| 83 on the eve. of the anniverſary of Rbge. 


nothing in compariſon with thoſe of Robeſpierre and his , 
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tion muſt have leaders, otherwiſe it would be no fation, b 
a few contentious individuals, incapable of doing any thigg Fi; 


det my their reſentment and complaints; and as ever nw 


fackion mult have leaders, ſo it muſt ſubmit to their|govern WW 
ment; and if theſe leaders belong to the moit powerful , 


ſtate, however diſtributed by farms, are, in reality paſſe 
ed by chem only. From the time of Marius and-Sylla #s 89 
the time Anguflus rendered himfelf abſolute, the * for, 


the leaders in each ſucceſſive faction, were poſſeſſed of the 
whole pc of the ſtate. 9 3 
In all republies, therefore, where the pe are nume 
where there js a great inequality with relpett to riches, 20 
of courſe, with reſpeRt to influence and. powers there mull 3 
e 


faction : becauſe the people mult have leaders z becauſe ths 
leaders are aniformly thoſe rich men that are polleſſed of 2 
lities and popularity; and beeauſe there is no great ſuperig 
r to ſuppreſs the coutentions of the leaders among tes, 
” for " 2 | 2 2 on are” factidns, the 
moſt powerful faction engroſſes all politi wer z and thety 
whether the people manage their public 7 5 themſelves, of 
by means of repreſentatives, the adyantages attending the labs 
ter mode, are not ſufficient to prevent partiality, injulties 
erucky, and all the milchiefe produced by faction. Rong, 
with its tribunes of the people, u ſpecies of repreſentating #9 
and its popular aſſemblies, ſuffered all thoſe calamitics. 
under the Robeſpierrian faction, the French nation are of 
Son they ſuffered much more. The pages of our hills 


6 will afford more aſtoniſhing and tyrannical acts than 
annals of Rome.“ The profcriptions of Marius and yl 


complices. They now celebrate the deſtruction of a mail 
whom they once adored, of a man whoſe declamations 9 
filled withthe words Liberty and Equality, but whoſe conduct FF" 
ped bis country, and made the unhappy victims of his vel 
geance equal only in death. But did Robeſpierre produce thoſe ere 
calamitics to France by his ſingle power? No. He was bur 
man, and had only the power of a fin individual, I 


produced them by the faction which he had the art to fy icop 
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unity” of forming tharTaftion. Had the government of 
| auer been like that of Britain, that wretched country hack 
er produced a Robeſpierre. The power of the Crewn- 
world have rendered the birth of ſuch a monſter abortive. 
Robefpierre, by bis cunning and ferocity, ſavoured by cir» 
cumftanoes, raiſed himſelf, in oppoſition to the liberties and 
rights of his country, to be, in fact, dictator of France. 
nt, in the republic of Rome, the diffenfions of citizens. 


wted with all the power of the fiate, without any reſponſibi- 
kty annexed to his office, Public ſafety and happineſs ren» 
fer a power equivalent to a dictatorſhip occaſionally neceſſa- 
in all republics in nations ſuch as the Romans were 3 but 
& 1 of the Crown, in this nation, ſuperſedes * 
uppreſſing or n ing all exchorbitant power in any de- 
e ſubje&ts. : 5 i Nee 5 | 
It will be readily acknowledged, that all the evils ſuffered 
by France, ſince the revolution, have been produced by fac» - 
tion (for it cannot' be denied) but then it will, perhaps, he 
a, that the factions in that country were produced by the 
revolution, one part of the nation favouring kingly govern» -.. 
ment, and another, - republican. Thoſe who think fo, las 
Mur under a miſtake, The partizans of royalty never have 


the rulers of that country, fince the abolition of monarchy, 


part gave to the whole Body, mult, from a ſenſe of common” 
wnger, have tended, in a much greater degrer, to unite, 
thin divide them, The factions that have'done any conſider- 
Ne miſchief, have ariſen among thoſe who were active in 
poſing the unfortunate Louis, and eſtabliſhing a republic, 
Wong thoſe whom ambition firft united, and afterwards divid- 
Wagon a change of circumſtances and views. | 

e Revolutiah, it is true, was the beraſſon, but it was 
the occafioh,' not the cauſe, of thoſe factions. The real 
Wale bf then lay deep in the human conſtitution, in the dif- 
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ide repnbliean nature of the government gave him ag op- 4 2 


ſoged the legiſlature to create a diftator, that is, a magiſtrate 3 1 


been able, in any conſiderable degree, to form fact ions among 4 1 


Bat if they have been able, in ſome ſmall degree, to render: 4 
part of the nation fa@tious, the oppoſition which that factious 


reef ſentiments and intereſts,” of hatred and attachment. - 


dition of the leading men, to which the revolution gave 
ape. No cauſe, like the French revolution, operated, in 


hich is inſeparable from human nature, bur chiefly in the 2 


* * 


af of Which fadtions'were” prodi 


= . yernment, 


1 

_ Auguſtus abſolute. 
—_ 
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bad 
nflering the e 'of 1 7 
tons continued to aiftratt hoſe 


275 es Ait ye 
E repitblics al 
eee with tegel f th 0 0 5 * 
ments with reg 75 the h wh 

if we except the 0455 'of the fs fond (Whoſe n was 18 E. 
der their o“ power fuprettie and; 1 able blolte, bl all were | 
that it ſhould +eniiiicn in) ut by the” mvtua} ati 
ihe ſpirit of 'tevenge, the avarice and ambition of their'g 
men, who wanted a gteat 72 pdwer, to bridle the” 2 
ceſſive defires, "The eedy of faction are e c from the 
- nature of man; and a repoLii ican government, w ether 16 
* tocratic or democratic (But Yr god 15 Hatter) is the ſoil 
in which they ſpontaneouſly ſhoak up, and, with. a pets ular 
rankneſs, ſhed their baneſul 1 jolt 
Tn the republic of Rome, which, 685 being Ixed g gas. 

Foo reſembling, that of Britain, "6.4. becoſ 
2 N. —— dune overcome all his rivals, 1. 4 


$73 - een, 


upon 1 dach, the) 
civil var that nd 
But-Craſſas being « dead, wh * far a0 Pom * pow Bare 
between them this ufur d. power, their e of * 
other gave birth to that fa amous civil War, in FAR h the flower 
of Rome fell; and t the. plnjng of n made Cefar maſter 
of Rome, During the continuance of his power, which laß 
ed but three months from the time he had "Br laced: all opppon⸗ 
ents, the ſtate enjoyed repoſe. But thong h the character ang 
circumftances of the Roman ople 4. the goverymens 
of one man ; yet the power of ſuch .. n though, 1 19. 
Ceſar, aa” with clemetcy: and juſlice, was iotglerabl 
even to thoſe whom he had diftinguiſbed hy his fayour 1 an 
the flames of civil diſſenſiong were lighted up anew when 
he fell at the foot of Pom er xy ly by the 7 J 
the ſenators. Theſe, new diflenfions, - aſter produelug nug 
**berleſs ie and murders, — the, malt. dreadhil 

ſcencs of miſery, euded in the er, of the ſee nd. 1 
But a difference happening between Mar Anthony 
civi} war, again. divided ' Romgs an may 


rate. 
and Auguſtus, a 


A In France, various factiens Tilded to the ſuperior power 9 
| that which was headed by „ . This becoming mort 


be „ 


powerful 
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lows can bind the leading 
a 


 Fravquillity, teach them to put themſęlveß under the govera- 
| ditary and limited, but ſufficient to ſuppreſs the exceſſive m 
| able miſerics in republies, when cltablithed in ſuch countries = Wl 


at of Athens; yet Athens, from the time of the abolition - - | J 


| Jeaders, till, almoſt contiaually, they were governed 
Jon: And under the government both of the” faction of the 
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He | e y « faction which . 
aſcendant, d Rained their with the blood. of thaw # 
opponents. The rulers of that ill-fazed country we, fince -' 
4he dehth of their King, been generally like muſhrooms . _ 
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one {er has ſprung up. another has decayed 3. and the ſtorm x 


of contention has ſucceſſively ſwept them away. And ns . 

men of that country, whatever © - 
copftitution they form, ARions will, at certain intervals, 
pontione 40 diftraRt it, till either their diſſe ns again wine - 
them a Sylla or a Robeſpierre, or till ſad experience of the in · 


ſufficiency of republican goverument to produce ſecurity. a 4 


ment ef one great common head, whoſe power Mall be herg- 
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Þition of popular leaders, the perpetual fource of unſpesk ?: 


as France. PAT; 

„ Itzhag bees thought by ſome political writers, that a repub-' = 
tic of ſmall extent, ig which the people vore jadividually, 3 
and tranfaRt their public baſineſs themſelves, is preferable .to © 
one, in which they uſe repreſentatives. Such a republic was - © 


of ciogly government, was a neſt of factions. Whether they _ 
were governed by Pifiſtratus (who ufurped the goverament | © 
under the name of à king, or by Pericles without it, or by 
the four hundred tyrants, or by the thirty, or by any other 3 
four hundred, and that of the thirty tyrants, murders, pub- 

ic exechtions of thoſe of one faction by another, © pr crip- 
tions, and baniſhmeots, were as common as they were after 
wards in the republic of Rome, and as they have been in that 

of France. ſc calamities are not peculiar to meg of 'z_ = 
certain age of country, but inherent, in ſomegglegree, in the 
yery nature of republics, eſpecially thoſe which are mer 

ge mocratical, and in which there is, as there ever muſt be M 
this «pat any great inequality among the citizens with. -- 
gegard to riches, Were a democratical republic, therefore; ' 4 
A called) 8 goveramentrepreſeaterive or whally Wo 
eleQive, to be eftabliſhed in this ae alt thinking men 
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the ancient LIK miſerable; mith, as _ —_ * 


is 


” they 4 froſt in winter, or Cree in thy ſpring 
III: is not reprefentativeg.that can prevent factions ig 's 166 
pb. Pheſe, on the contrary, > like af Ae wt at, Rome, 


de, from their influence with the peop 9 7 au · 
H tho, and, almoſt always, the inſtrumen | 


fame party that can influence the votes aj. of ik een pe 
ſuade them to arm in their cauſe; and if that party 4 
with oppolitions it will inevitably became a faction ; and faces 
tron is but her aame for civil ait. 294, Huh 
public calamities. 7 

1 do not mean to ſay, 88 in coun- 


| tries ſo diverſified by riches and influence as thoſe of Britain 


| — — have no intervals of domeſtic tranquillity z fax 
enjoy, and muſt,' in ſome degree, enjay, 
r whilſt the power of the ruling faction continues} 
| tray maintain, that, in ſuch countries, ſuch republics are 
Selds, in which factions ſpontaneouſly riſe ; fields, in yn, 
whilſt one fa&tion flouriſhes, another ſheds ite leaves ; fields, 
in which. all the baleful fruits of — dre reaped, , except 
hen the exhorbitant power of a few produces a winter that 
g mips the bug} of liberty, of all manly ſentiment and action, 
luso fuch governments. there are 5 calms of interval 
| ro heparin wy bo called the in nume of difeord_and 
theſe calms are but the forerunnars 
almoſt all 6 calamities. In the moſt ſultry diamtes; 


; ers in war there are truces; even 
P24 in the very wadoe 


of the human mind, there are certain lik 
„ Cid interyals ; and when human nature is diſguſted with 6 
peated horrours ; when the ſtrength of parties is exhauſted} 
and when one party gains the aſcendant ; theo the agitation 
of republican factions ſubfides, for a ſhort  ſeafon, ini 
calm. But in fuch governments, alone ceaſe from qua 

log only that they may breathe ; whilſt they ro 


4 meditate ruin do each other ; and when *. have rec 


weir breath, they renew their bokſtilities, ! ” country 


way thou ever be preſerved from a hay thee 75 


2 which heaps ruin upon ruin, and dies in the af 1 


miſery and horrour. 
democratic vn of America and Switzexland 


.wil rhaps, be objeficd to the preceding obſeryations with 
vile ſuch OI; : * it has been obſerved in g 
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rer. that Amerien being a country, in fe 16+. 
ſpeRs, ve drone from Britaia and Fate me 

e Ae 2 7 E wry wth fr ſome wt 42 25 1 1 
t country, thou would prove the greateſt, evil in 4 
fame e e may be extended to the ſmall =} 


of Switzerland. which are poor, ſurrounded by pow 
bbours who unite them, as Perſia did the Grecian re 
ah and inflaenced by the ariſtocracy of nt all of 
muſes rend to render them tranquil. 
The continuance alfo of the 1—— of the fame part is 
France, fince the death of Robeſpierre will poſſibly be abet 
ef to. what has been ſaid with edard to the fluftuation of 
wer in, ſuch republics, ' But no $6 grout ſpace has yet elapſed” 
nee that period ; and it has been admitted, that evet in 
— ee as that of France, in ſuch countries as that, 
re afe certain times, in which the citizens pauſe from in- 
teraal difſenſion, and eajoy's certain degree of 2 
. ſeaſoas are when the (tate is exhauſted; or employed 
a foreign. enemy i or when the people have become weary 
contention. uch ſtates are then without difſenfione; 4 
mſon was like another man after being 1 of his' 


locks ; or as a fiek man is without becauſe he wants' 
frength. Bat let ſuch' a ftate en A repoſe, aud the 
4 of civil diſcord” will, as at you burſt forth. 
When ane florm has blown over, there * ſome time > 


another to gather, It is the nature of rp 2 
pare and throw out its fife ; and it ia the nature 

. to generate faRtions; and theſe, at certain _ 
ve birth to civil wars. 

It has been ſaid, that the be greet ad of the s danat- 
les wad, that jw people deliberated and voted individually, 
ſtead of employing repreſentatives. This certainly was '& _ 
tefeRt in theſe r ping ne But their public meetings, x 4 TY 
thrbulcat, and the-cauſe ſometimes of affrays, were nat 
cauſe of thoſe ambitious deſigns, factions, and civil wars, 
| Fes waſted them, ſhed the blood” of citisens in 
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torrents, - | 
uced unutterable ſcenes of mifery. No! Ambitian'” . 
42 the nature of man the plots laid to gratify 
— — were hatched in ſecret. by. one ar. two leaders, 
and executed, not in the forum, or places: where the prople 
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5 * 1585 K W 
formerly in ſume meaſure) and in that of France lateſy 920 
the higheit degree) as well as in the ancient fepublics, bY 
weeds of fact ion, civil war, and proſcriptions, grew up ſpon! 
tancoiifly, and arrived at à baneſul maturity. The defen "off 
all governments of that ſort is the want of a ptrmanetit hieß 
and ariſtucracy, which, when'duly limited by repreſentativel” 
of the peaple, give ftability to the ſtate, preſerve or promate? 
therty, and prevent, ſo far as can be done in any government}! 
thoſe internal miſcries which conſtantly rife in republics, 4 
inſtituted in countries where there is a great inequality of fu 
tune und influence ; unl-ſs, as iv America and Switzerland; 
"yy are prevented by certain cauſes peculiar to the conditidh 
nd character of the people, and their relation to neighbours! 
ag ſtates, but not exit ing in the nature'df eden * 
Do bring this argument to a concluſion, the three power 
af every ſtare, the legiſlative, the executive, and \he udicialy 
cannot be ſafely entruſted to one man, becauſe he might b& 
come atyrant; They cannot be entruſted to one permanent 
of men, becauſe that body would be abſolure, "ang 
be tyraynical ; Nor can they be entrufted to one dag 
of men, though elected periodically by the people, becalls 
ſugly a body is abſolute,” and may be tyrannical,” durin their 
continuance in office The decemvirs at Rome, elected by the 
1 to improve the laws, ſoon became ſach tyrants, "thi 
at ie end of three years; every man in the ſtate Joined in 6 
pdling them; and the French give the name of decemvire 
thofe. very leaders who were formerly held up by them ag d 
mierars uf patriotiſm. Though, in ſuch nations" ai thoſe aff 
France and Britain, theſe three powers ſhould be 'entrull&& 
to different bodies of men, each elected by the people 3 the, 
would be ſeparated in name only, and not in reality. 1 e 
powerful men in the flate would influence the election wt 
Gu poeey; and thay the (re Tady of gene "906, 
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einne the above opinion of republics 

oly by facts, but in a great ren Wa vo that neceſſary] by 
W % ſpeech on the teſigna tion of the preſidency. But” if chat 
geners! preferred a monarchy to a republic, why did he not attempt Ws 
2 in his own country? The resſon doubtleſs was, that be! 
knew But from the known character of that great many: 
both for proþity and wiſdom, I have not the leaſt doubt, that had he” 
been an Engliſhman, he would have riſqued his life and fortune in ſup« 
22 our mixed govcrument. Men like general Waſhington, — 


on the Beit de 
252 S law, and dire 
1 J 4; power, of 
mot 3 as $8 that jt if ee wok, 
off by means. of t e the moſt 
tel «Ape; oppaition, the maſt tyrangieal of matters, is 
% Bf (9 pofible; that Robeſpierre and his adherents ſhould have. 
% been fo injurious and bloody, had they wanted- opponents. 
k is oppoſition that makes abſolute governments de 
766 9 #69 limited-ones. juſt. 
I. is true, that occafional differences arifing. 
| poſſeſſed of the three powers, in the manner mention 
v ob would ſometimes reſtrain their oppreffion, or abate — — — 
2 It is a diference of this kind, which is the cauſe of the. 
12 & fall difference in point of liberty, between the republic of. 
IF Venice (in which the three powers are ſeparated. in name, 
but united in ſact] and that of Turkey ff. But exoepting- _ 
theſe oecaſional or accideptal differences, the governours a . 
blic, in which the three powers are ſeparated by the Cone 
fitutional laws, might, during their continuance in affice,. 
be in « great meaſure arbitrary and tyrannical ; and ſhauld 
their tyranny become intolerable, there would be a revolution. 
The people, if united, would expel them, as they did the 
oem virs at Rome, or put them tp death, as they did the 
lite decemvirs of France, But if the people ſhould; 2 
united, that thoſe poſſeſſed of the three powers, ſhould. 
m—_ take RIO ny _— om g — 
var w as happen in re 
e Athens, and that of alſo towards. the end of 
ei republic. But what would be the iſſue of theſe For 
arm? Only 2 certain interval of domeſtic peace, if the. 
Jen of the government remained the ſame, In that caſe, 
the fall of one. faction would only be the riſe of another. 
nate would become a tempeſtuous ocean, on which the 
TS billows of one faction would only roll themſelves to the ſhore 
ud diſappear, to be ſucceeded by thoſe of another. And 
wherever there is faction, it is impoſſible to ſeparate the three 
= powers of the ſtate in fact, and to preſerve them ſo ſeparated; 
the one of them will conſtantly influence the other, and 
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and exe N by me — or teins lee hüt, 0 U 
a Ui in SL there is —— ine lier . of 00 
riches and influence, to ke _ Wer it kay :Þ\ 
do not heſitate” to ſay, im '> +1, ett, ee $00 
But in this government, bf hots ie dre f an 
2 ml Rp, they are fepa "mi only eren | 
wi, hut in fa e fs wt 
The reaſon of this decided and tee our 
government to all republics, is the greatneſe and/permaneucy: 
of the power of the Crown, an the one hand; and the greats 
neſs of the power of the people (which is alſo permanentaout 
the other. | By the power ef the Crown, I would be he 
underitoed to mean, not only its copftitutional authority, bg, 
whole of its influence, both of which counftitute irs powery! 


merely the authority of both houſes of Parliament,” but thei 
political privileges of all other ſubjeQs;” ſuch as the Mherty 
the preſs, of petitioning both the King and Parliament; . 
all of which compoſe'that inſſuence, or, if I may be permined? 
ſo to ſpeak, that re-aRion on th: power of the Crown, which 
is ity proper end conſtitutional check. 5 
2 was the great power of the Crown, which enabled the! 
of England generally to keep the moſt powerful -mew 
ys of een, in a ſtate of due 8 It n 
tneſs of this power, which united decke of all ranks t 
orm "2 check to it, and which” has uniformſiy prefer wd 
union. It was chiefly the re-aQion of theſe//two'greur” p 
ers on each other, which, during the long courſe af yearsp 
farmed and matured, and "which * preſerves, the „ vader 


tion. And the proper energy of the conſtitution, or of e { 


conſtituent parts of the ſtate, is the cauſe of Juſtice being in ſo 
qually adminiſtered, that is, the cauſe of all we for- which repub 
mw live in civil ſociety, j A 84 ay 7 cit 
judicial power is, indeed, eparated ' Eil goy 

tive —— — by the Conftitutional laws, by the power mie 
of jodging. being delegated to Jadges who, 'holding their 
life, are independent, by the Habeas Corpus A eo 
1 Trial by Jury, and by the Liberty of the Preſs ; * But WF vared 
without a great power in the Crow to cauſe juſtice'to be en Haske 
cuted, and without a great power in the whole body ofthe by wh 
Er. to check the power of the Crown ſo as'to prevent it, Gi 

9 ll refraiate of » der and = 


| L been pleaſed to declare, that he 1 


them 

ich ſhawls. NW de — its party 
If the power” of the Crown wert, p Mary 
prince, Henry the "ys 5. 2 

much ſuceeſs) to influence the LR 924 1 8 : 
ht es the form of trial ; 6r *s &i 1 
wer id Ihe ſame, degree, like the faction, of Raheſpierce” 
dance, be that of Cromwell in England., it would moese 
ty attemnt the fame things, and would be more fubeeſt 4 
becauſe ſhame and fear would, to them, be no buen 

| gh they maſt; in fore meaſure, reftrain a N 

weiſtrare,: however powerful; It is the check of the Wen 
the Sujet, and | by of the Zubject on the Crawn, which 
ing the judicial power. 7 the influence of either, , 8 

| ene and af cuurſe its im rtiality.. a 
theſe he which-preſerve the eftabliſhed- forms of judging; 
Vis thaſe, infinitely more than any /torms or laws, which, 


be Greg of Juſtice flow neuer in. its Oy 


| The — Teparation of the judicial power from the. legiflh-' i 
and-executive (as ſuch ſeparationcxiſls io this country * ; 
3332 with which juſti ide is of courſeadminiflered, ar 
diſtinguiſhing peculiartics; qualities in ite govern 
Wich never can, in fo high a degree, obtain in guy of 
wrernment,..cxcept thoſe, in 5 | the OR: 
tnecn the ſovereign-and the people, or bet the ſupreme 
executive power and thoſe who either enact the, laws, or live 
vder them, is adjuſted with ſuch exatneſs, and inaſatained 
with ſuch' ox Ag qualities, therefore, never can, 
in ſo high e tai 8 a 197 nv nor in 
publics, 3 4 a conſiderable inequality amon ſp 
the citizens, in Pia, of yoo Such repoblies are 1 
Y governed by and Jr neither does, nor can, 
adminifter juſtice — Bog ity; 

It may, not be improper here to obſerve, that fince the ac- 
eeſſion of * his preſent majeſty, not only have juries de- 
cated judges of law and fact; but that benehicial nw & 
ed (at the earneſt 1205 * hie Fan“ Ry From the throne 
by which the judges are rendered indepe W344 His 1 


ene em « juges 1 SE 


IN conducive to the honour of the Grown 4." 


to the impartial adminiſtratian of Juſtice, as one, of the | 
_ Tecurities of the rights: and liberties: of ant 


- The real ſe ration of the udicial wer from ill 
tive and ee and the 2 —— — 15 aug. 0 
in this country, are facts which are known and: = "I 
What I have attempted in this letter, is only to ſhew ! 
theſe effecte are produced, and that they never ave, in ſug 
_ countries as this, to be expected in the ſame degree, ua, 
republican governments, eſpecially thoſe which are de m 
tical or wholly electire ; and this, I _ myſelf, is d 
ia a manner ſatisfactory to perſans of te flexion and candoann... 

There is no conſtitution or ſyſtem of government perſech 

uſe men are imperſect. There is na conſtitution, 1 
able of being rendered perfect at one. time, that will a. 
s remain ſo, becauſe thoſe circumſtances in 8 — e. 
which it muſt be adapted, are ſuſjject to chonge. "| 
conſtitut ion under which we 4 the happineſs to — 
AN any incunſiderable b which. man 
2 confidered in its relation 40 u. iso pe 


«By 

> Salon, the famous Athenian legiſlator, being JS. 
popular form of government was the beſt, roplied 40 . 
which an injury done to the meaneſt ſubje& ia an inſult ug 
the whole conflitutien 4% This character — 
the Con ſtit union of this I % The oppreſfton 
obſcure individual.“ (Jenks), yo. Judge ies, 1 oa 
ee Gnas HOON —___ 2 1 
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c dunraruen, - "gd 
WT. is as argument agai et > A OR LY; | 
ly excellent, conſtitution. which, by ws aud good pro- 
| it is our lot to enjoy, . « paſty in the nations, 
dio - Parliament and out af it, which is in oppoſuion ib 
viſtry, tell us, that the G is corrupted, our. li- 
iofringed, and the country ru ned, Such, in ſame de- 
r and ever will be, the language of ſuch s 
h it is evident, that oecaſiopally, . and upon the 
| le, — giutiun and Liberty. of the people have been 
| oningy aud. pu be" aud hoppivelh.c cucrealigg, from 
ume o - Canq ; TY | 
| Very far am I here from intending: any "thing eee: 
Wither dan this be ſuppoſed, becauſe I ſpenk not of any ſet. 
N cn who may chance to- be of the N party at we. 
ticular time, but of chat party in general, * 
ae ne 8 887 degree, E 


11 beute ee the ee of the Haheas Corpus Ad, 
ſeveral other temporary ad may here be objected as infringements , 
que liberty and corruptions of the conſlicution,, No perſon, | will. 
e to affirm, nas yer found himſelf by theſe acts reſtrained from 
junocent word or action ; and, therefore, he has not found his liber- 
aringed. Scarcely any perſon will now be hardy enough to ſay, 

ff they were not naceſſary to curb liceatiaufucls, ſeditian, and rebel» | 
and if chey were neceſſary, they were juſt, even though chey had, 
certain time; changed the canes; ion, and deprived all af cheir 


Such expedieats were made uſe of in firmer 8 in caſes of 8 


eſſicy; aod chis itſelf is a proof chat the conſtitution is nog altered. 


*& 


$94. © |. (Of Things Hat ane ne Argoments 
muſt be parties nearly in the ſame degree, becauſe men 
ing differently, and baving different jntored intereſts, have ek | 
ſuch countries, liberty of acting in oppoſition. to-each off 
vided they keep w it hin the limits marked out by the l 
| Kad where there are parties, whether from intereſt ar prix 
ple, it is vain to expect, that they will not blame teh ori 
conduct, even where there is no eule f blame, but rath 
ground of praiſe. al 
The oppoſition party in this country, have not only tha 
partialities which ariie from difference of ſentiments * 
views, but thoſe alſo which ariſe from difference of inte 
to miſlead them. Their ſchemes art ofren fruſtrated, 
their hopes diſappointed ; "my paſſions, therefore, Gre uh 
flamed; aud — never yer ſaw; or ſtaterl; nor was & 
capable of ſeeing, or Gade things juſt they args In 
the very nature of paſſion to exaggerare. 
| Foreigners have remarked, that the people of this 
(proba from the effects of phyſical enuſes in # e 6 
fare) are peculiarly diſpoſed to be anxious and-apprebenfii 
when there is no ground of inquietude end feary but © 
ground of ſecurity and happineſs. This uneaſy; reſtleſs; © 
2 2 temper is, the peculiar tate of the a 
me, apt to affect ſome men more than others g aid i 
men from their very temper, are inelined to fide with Af 
ty in the nation, which are in © "= to — a ; 
4 to be peculiarly watchful for the public gaods 
fides, there may be men neither influenced by defire of 
favour, nor diſpoſed, ia any uncommen degree; by phy! [ 
cauſes, to be apprehenfive, who, in ordinary caſes, join i 
party to preferve or prodiew the bappineſs of the count; 
They ſee, that, in point of wealth and liberty, we are dil 
from all other nations (it is their pride to ſee 10 an 
w — _w—_ enjoy their ſhare of preſent national happinel 
but feel their hearts dilated with the moſt pleaſing hopes 
encreaſing that happineſs ; But they know, that our hbem 
is preſerved by a moderate oppoſition z they know the ne 
ſuy of checking, in ſome degree, even the belt of minilte 
and ſuch men, therefore, may from principle, and with rwwp#- _ 
- fon, fometimes have oppoſed the miniſter, though in tines þ 
danger, they give him their ſupport. 
« As we are afraid” — « af being dep 
of the bleſſing we * gdh and which max be 4 
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ae 7 : 11 - 
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I miſrepreſented to us, und as fehr always enlarges obj ; 
people (Britons) are uncaſy under ſuch a fituation, — * 
ire themſelves in danger even in thoſe moments when they | 
We moſt er,, | 1 
As thoſe, who, with the greateſt warmth, oppoſe the 
tive power, dare not avow the ſclf-intereſted motives of __ 


wt rats of the people, who can never be certain whether they 
is danger ar pot. But even this contributes to make 
Gem avoid the 3 to which they may be enpoſed.. 

# But the legiſlative | | 
ple, and being more enlightened than they, may eam 
ir uncafineſs, and make them recover from the bad impreſ- _ 
as they have entertained,” | 8 . 


auces only clamour and abuſe: it has, however, this'goad 

& that it puts all the ſprings of goverament ia notion, 

coun fixes the attention of every citizen 3 but if it ariſes from 
ien of the fundamental laws; it is ſullen, cruel, and 

duces the moſt dreadful cataſtrophes ”” | * 

If when the uneaſineſs proceeds from no certain obje 

leſs; e foreign power ſhould threaten the ſtate, or put its proſ- 

ce y or its glory in danger, the little intereſts of party would 


and ſun yield to the more ſtrong and binding. and there would 
rith i perfect caalition in favour of the executive power..“ 
try; nis is certain, that, in countries which enjoy freedom, 
dd: muſt be parties 3 where party ſpirit prevails, it is vain 


zxpeR, even from men of the pureſt intentions, an accus 
| ſtate of public affairs ; and, therefore, though the con- 
in may be corrupted, and the country ruined in the 
iastions and ſpec not only of the timid and felf- 
geſted, but of the zealuus in the cauſe of liberty, we have 


re dif 

it} eaſon to think them ſo in fact, unleſs we feel them to be 
eb, at preſent, is by no menos the caſe, | | 
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eh dier oppobtion, ſv much the more do they enerenſe the ter, b | 
y, having the confidence 'of the + 1 


Wilen an impreſſion of terror has no certain bed ii! 
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THAT our 2“ are gtest canner be Abu ; but | 


= denied, that they are heavy, © They are great? 
dhe wal be great, becauſe the neceſſary abd juſt man 
ji © government are . L 
„ das been aſked what government gives, us dn 1 
dur, money ?.. And ſome of the people hz ave 4 made tf 
©Teve, that it gives us . 0 ſuch people flieg 
s to know it th 5 
* _ Rives med ever thing almolt, except t. he mefe "pill 
"DJ? 8 
Jovernment, in this country, above wk 1 


"either arg, or ever Were, in any gthi men Wert, * 

\ Tecuri'y ; that ie, it place . ek that N * the 

.» hich they may, in every * — Way, enjoy all that's the 
have, poll render it more Twpre g their vatural and, 1 
8 advantages. It t our gorernment which b „ 
590 ſubze ys the advantages of this latter "ſort þ uh 
* Tupporting, * defen ding qur colonies ; by erte ng, f 
Fe - proving „ And p ng our trade ;_ and by ha der 
nymber of law fat and uſf ful employments, in rewardInga'* ! 
a 4 vun y and induftry of artiſts and learned. meh. 1% . 
this government eminently, which enables them e ® 

54 ſecurely or withont feat, the means of acquiring nere 
” acconimodations, orpaments, and, in a word, happite M 
38 only in conſequence of that ſecority w Ich it bord e e 
fudſecks, that the cottager, equally with the molt e r 


poet, fits tranguilly at his gwy fire-fide, counts on what wn” * 


"Own, d ** Ay o& 4 it, and ſeeks t6 encreaſe ſt e n 


very law! ithom government, the firong ang z 
ning N * , thouſand ways, op rels and injure the f of, 
and fimple. This 75 d ſoon uce a ſtate ky an 
place men iu 8 ſituation, in whic they could neithe wot, 
dn their lives, nor their property, nor anything 4 and 
| dear to them. The cvuntry would ſtream with blood; 1 a 
. but pl þ ind 


4 


* 2 
5 2 
| - 

1 4 „ 
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ti Clef i bali. , 
big ind murder, would ceaſe, till neceſſity in wy rp +> 
zwe the world. 


Wo ould aſſume the reigns of goverament, and 

ö from ruin. ; 7 : 
„II, therefore, government in general, give men fo wor, 
"8 AT bi- Mage ; if our government in particular give us many 


e rarious bleſſings in a degree enjoyed by the ſubjecte of no 


but BY her gorerument, (which is literally the fact,) igthat 2 
nt to receive nothing, in return ?., Is it not, in juſtice, en- 
e vitled to a reward N e Can government or go - 
ee vernours afford us theſe bleſſings without receiving un ade- 
ente ſupport ? Mo) The juilice pant. ther 5, 
| "> „to which. government is enti ies ſub es, is 
p " of = aud, —— we are nut only commanded Dal 


= to all their. dare, tribute. „ e fave ie devs cules ts 
whom cuflom, hanour, ta whom . bonaur, fear, ia whom fear ; 


dent we find our Saviour. himſelf working a miracle (which 
be never did for his own ſupport} ip order to pay tribute ta 
te 4 nation which had cooguered his country, and which was. 
A ben governed by Tiberius, an emperor confefſedly among, 
Pave the greatett of tyrants, g 


why | 2 and beneficeat purpoſes of ogg ph which they. an- 
? of affirming, that they are not heavy, that is, a ſenſible bur- 


ES den. This affirmation may not be a very pages one z. but 
WC i abr the muſt obvious facts. It f 
„n from reaſoning concerning the comparative value of 
money, and the means of ſubſiſtence at any number of periode, 
F eoncerping the enereaſe or diminution of national wealth, and 
the improvement of our commerce, agriculture, and the va- 


F 
„eas a compariſon of the preſent e aa * 
da banks 101 their Aye in all 4 times. 5 one to the ſource 
d our hi „and you find t e af this country 
asked —— — — —.— reſpectise r 
on any houſes but huts, without arts, and without any means 


; * Hume' 's Hiſtory of England, land, v. x, * 3. n 


In this country, taxes muſt be great, becaufe the wiſe, 
wer, Are MANY, But, though great, muſt take the li y 


is not 2 concluſion 


.of ſubſiſtence, except the ſpontaneous. growth of the earth, 

and the produce of their flocks and herds . Deſeend after-. 

d, te the time of the conqueſt, and you find them emerged, 
indeed, from the ſavage us oy but Hill in the * 
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Nous arts, things, with regard ta which we may very cafily 2? 
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gof#' © / things that a Hegimonty"* - 
24 quainted with agribulture nod the mechanic artes, de, i 
uvte frequently of the nebeſſuries, and * the con⸗ 
- venigncics, comforts, and ornamente, of life f. Deſcend 
_ eyen ie the reign of Hemy the ſerenth und you find an 
; ; Fel of Northumberland, living zmidſt a numerous retinue, 
ingeed, but in a file of coarſe barbarous plenty, or rather 
penury, of which'the very tenants of ſuch a man would now 
== E 7. t the condition of all ranks; at the 
preſent time, with whit it was in general, fifty, fourty, of, 
3 im woſt places, perhaps, even twenty years ago, and you in 
the greateſt di ce in favour of the preſent times, The 
cottager now lives like the farmer formerly; the farmer, like 
the landed gentleman ; the gentleman, like the nobleman 
the nobleman, like a prince or king. Towns have riſen isn 
ſhes and waſtes, where once ſcarce a living creature could 
ſabGſt 3 and thouſands of wealthy merchants and tradeſmen 
may be ſeen, where a Pegs: 5 former times, when taxes 
were little or nothing, could not have lodged. Our country, 
from being one N wafle, has affumed a beauty and ricls 
neſs. which are unrivalled by any = of equal extent, on 
the ſurface of the whole globe. fine, though our taxes 
bave neceſſarily encreaſed, all ranks are infinitely better fed, 
clothed, and lodged, than when they paid few or none, a 
poly and inconteſtable proof, that, though great, they are 
not heavy. pe: 
Heavineſs and lightneſs are relative terms. We can conſis 
der any thing as light or heavy only in relation to his firength' 
who ſupports it. If a man's ſtrength has encreaſed in a 
double, triple, or any other proportion to the encreaſed' 
weight of a burden which he has been accuftomed to bear, it 
is evident, that he is able to ſu with caſe, in the prime 
of life, a burden which would have cruſhed him in his infant 
years. This is | iſely the caſe with regard to this nation < 
and its taxes. Its taxes have encreaſed ; but its ſtrength to 
bear them has encreaſed much more. 80 that, at prefent, 1 
taxes to men, in general, in all ranks, cagnot be a-ſeuſible ca 
Burden, except the imagination has been filled with falſe is, 
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| "Though the taxes of a people have encreaſed; yet if their opi 
- * wealth, ke that of this nation, has encreaſed in a much — 


+ Humep Hiſtory of Englard, v. 1: p. 22g. f Id. „ 3. Nos l 


Qur tazes, therefore, though great, are no 


can {carcely help wiſhing. that they were leſs. The 
' 4s, that men are generally rather averſe to give away, 


Ken 1 is, 


arts, and the extent or greatneſs of its dominions, be fuch, 
that there is a probability next to certainty, not only of pre- 
ſerving the eacreafed N its real riches, but of 1 

ing it ill greater; if ſuch be the Rate of a narign, they 
. 
| Rent mu . for an ance ; thing! 
cannot be acquired or.. preſerved under a bad 2 
and if 2 be good, the conſtitution mutt be good. 
Far, to ule Mr Paine's words, « g goyernment is valy the 
creature of a conſtitution I that is, the conſtitution. is the , 
cauſe, and the government, the effeR ; N 2 
this government is good the conſtitution muiſt be got. 
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LETTER LXL 
The ſame Suljet, _ 


Gagan, * eee ee, 1 5 
Pn moſt unpleaſant of all taſks is to write in defence 6f 
aur taxes ; and even whilſt a perſon is fo employed, he 


: 
abundantly diſpoled to receive, maney. But Tm 
opinion of others, nor his own feelings, ought to deter = 
writer from ſtating thiogs as they are. 
Th from unavoidable cauſes, directed by the fu- 

preme 


, « » Llz * 
1 Rights of Men, 5. 7. p. %% 
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preme gavernour of the world, there muſt be, in, all cn 


„ 
— 4 


tries, men who! are r, comparing their condition with 
what is neceſſar to ei maintenance in their proper ſtation 


yet it is evident from the confiderations in the preceding lets 


ter, that gar taxes, though neceffarily great, and, in ſome 
ſenſe a burden, are not burdenſome or oppreſſi ve. And 
whilſt all prices riſe, as they have hitherto done, proportion 
ally with our taxes, or whilft the ability of the fubje& ens 
creaſes in the ſame or a greater proportion, which has yet 


he caſe, it is impoſſible, that they ever thaald become a {ens 
Abe burden, unleſe they are made fo in imagination by the 


| the and which, there is every reaſon to expeR, will Kill be, 


deſigning, or by thoſe who are, by their fears, their "own'- 


tormentors. 


ee the ' advantages which the country hoe derived 
from its taxes, in being defended, aud in having its liberty” 


enlarged, and its trade extended and improved, there are other 


advantages flowing from this ſource, which it has long enjoys - 


# and which it will conflantly enjoy, whilſt things remaig 


n their preſent happy ſtate. ' The payment of them is a ce 
ibe = N 


tain ſecurity for our 1 | 
1. The power of the Crown is thereby checked, and our 


: privileges maintained, and occafionally improved. © 


. It theuce derives an influence which is neecſſary to eus, 
ble it to ſuppreſs the exceſſive ambition of the great, to mains 
tain public tranquillity, and to adminitter juſtice .impartially, 

"1, Taxes, as they are paid ia this country, are a check os 
the power of the Crown. 


Were the patrimony of the Crown ſuch as to enable it to, 


act without any pecuniary aſliſtance from the ſubject, thoſt 
reftraints which it now lies under, and which, in a manner, 


- obliges it to -reſpeRt the laws, and the rights of the meauclk 


or be no reſtraints; and the former might be violated, 
und the latter invaded, by it, with a great degree of ſafery 
to itſelf,  Betides, if the ſubjcs had any grievance” to be 


po in the kingdom, would, in a great meaſure, be want» 


_ redrefſed, or auy neceſſary and juſt privilege or advantage to 


aſk, their requeits would not, by apy means, be ſo eaſily ob- 
tained (it at all) as they are at preſent, the revenue depend. 
ing on a vote of the Repreſentatives of the People. It was 
by this ptivilege, the right which the prople have of granting 
or refuling ſupplies by means of their repreſentatives, that 


they 
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vileges, 


—— | 
uired by far the greater part of their liberty and 
ew that they wel hitherto maintained them; 78 
rin by the ſame means that they will be able, ig a" cunſtitu- 
tional way, not only to reſerve * impi ve them, but de 
ameliorate the eir condition in eve in in fo far av it 
pends on the will of the Seed. wer Thus, they 
3 the payment of taxes, in one reſp great wap 
uta 
as The Crown derivey from them a certain degree of 4s | 
flucuce, which enables it to ſuppreſs the exceſſive anibition of 
the great, to muintgio*public rranquillity,” and to ad qminiſter 
juſtice impartially. 
"The greater" pa * of its influence depend on ide collect 
92 expendjn > dpi and its ſnflyengs is the Kren 
of of its „ ip try where mone 5 'by mar 
2 & as the' chief „ of rank,” kn where i 
able to egen every thing almoft withio the conpals: of in 
power, it is vain to enpect, that the Crown,” though it te 
fained its couftirutions nvthorit „ Would have the force 'v 


power which enables it to rule, ee #ecording to lar, | 7 


without its influence ; of Jorg influence nds chiefly on its 
collecting and ex en E revenus. 7 out this iiifluence, 
though the chief magiltrate might, from habit, be, | for 
while, reſpetted by the great; yet that reſpeQ, as happened 
to the ** Kin France, would ſoon be changed into con- 
tempt. Like the frogs in the fable, who obtained a log of 
wood for a king, they would ſoon learn to inſult 4 magiſtrate, 
who thaugh led with gutbori „ like the Aas 
idols, could do acither L My powerful, whether 
they were ſo by wealth, at, or art, would, as at Romeandin 
the feudal governments, form coufederacies among t mſel 
lt would, in moſt caſes, bid defiance to public on 
opprel *. , and commit crimes with . | 
2 and alf hilar miſchiefs are, in our count N 
by our being ruted by one very powerful man, ruſer s 
powerful, becauſe his influence is great; and his inflyence/io 2 
7 os e he has a great deal to bello, hat! is, becauſe | | 
ot only c ollets, but expends the taxes, 


' Tn a word the ranting of our taxes 1 our A. 
preſeutatives, i is the inlrument * preenng und 


(Ln 6 ts Coin er 33% 47, u 
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comma bond, which unites king and people, and which 
_ euliarly intereſts the former in the —— os 


avarice, ambition, and civil war would ſoon waſte and depos 


ceſſity of ſubmitting to thoſe taxes, they pay them from the 
| "m—_— tt they me 
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ts es of rhe ſu and the collecting and expend 4 
m, that, by hich the chief W . maintains ing IX 
of the public, adminiſters juſtice impartially, protects » | 

all, and affords to all the moſt ample ſecurity in the enjoys F-- 

ment of their rights. Couſidered in this view, taxcy are & 


e of the latzer; N 
Thaugh it were poſſible, therefore, that this nation could 
free igſelf from them at once, aud with the eaſe af fimple 
volition ; yet, in deliveriag itſelf from them, inftcad of gains g= 
ing an advantage, it would ſuſtain an unſpeakable loſs. By: 
freeing themſelves from taxes, the poor and weak would throng 
away the ſhield of the laws, and abandon their chief | 
tor and the leaders of the people would take up \ ah iron 
rod of injuſtice, cruelty, and appreſſion. Ihe demons of 


pulate the country. Trede and Agriculture would languiſſi 
die 3 every: viſage would be covered with paleneſs 3: my at wh 
ak drenched in blood, would ere the folly and much 
wretchedneſs of ber ſons. | fluenc 
Taxes, therefore, in general, are wn of the grenteſt wind to the 
ments for the goodneſs of the conſtitution, It does nat aps/Fſtituti 
chat they are, at prefent, greater.than what the neceſ vorſe 
purpoſes of government require ; it is certain, that the nd t. 
are light compared with the ſtreugth of the nation 4 avd that ¶ ſmall 
enereaſe of population, induſtry,. and riches, which is neut han! 
to certain, Tr moſt probably diminiſh them, or, which is men h 
the ame thing, augment the ability of all . aao 
has been ſaid. of taxcs, in this and the preceding let iny in 
rer, is confirmed by the ſentiments of that great — aui exert. 
lawyer, the preſident Monteſquieu. * This nations” ſort ſubjed 
in; „is paſſionately fond of liberty, becauſgs 
this liberty i is real 3 and it is poſlible, far it in its defence, 1% on bal 
ſrerifice its wealth, its eaſe, its intereſt, and to ſupport the verted 


burden of the moſt heavy taxes, even ſuch, as a deſpotis to tak 


prince durſt not lay his ſuhjeQs."' Bet 
But as the people have a certain af the:nes an inf 


well-founded hope of their diſcontinuance ; their buadeay ahi 
=_ 
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aller a, 264 
Jen have ariſen in zowns, places the moſt apt 


7e general, to have been of advan 
die which gave it that ſuperiority 
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. . the 4” Pula of ba, Comm ws 3 : 


and is ſtill encrealing, this encreaſe-is no wane a- 


Ne⸗inſt, but for, the goodneis of the Conftitmion, 


The influence of the Crown is the chief canſtituent of its 
ver j and, therefore, it muſt bear a certain proportion to 
the general encreaſe of riches, that is, of influence and pow» 


Fer in the ſubjects 4 otherwiſe its power would be diniinithed, 


id rendered incapable of performing its proper ſunctiuns. 
The wealth of all ranks, but eſpecially of the trading part 
of the nation, bas-encreaſed very much ſince the revolution z 
at which period the prerggative of the Crown had been very 
much diminiſhed; and its influence” was ſmall z and if its in- 
fluence had not afterwards encreaſed in a certain proportion 
to the encreaſe of the riches of ſubjects in general, the con- 
ſtitution, inflead of being improved, would have become 
worſe: When the people of this 2 had leſs” wealth 
and trade, and fewer means of acquiring wealth, a much 
of influence was ent to govern them, 
become neceſſary, ſince numbers of monied 
to become ro- 
fraQory, turbulent, and even ſeditious, who would deſpiſe 
any influence which the Crown, in former times, was able 
exert, - As the wealth, therefore, that is, the influence 
ſubjecta has encreaſed, it was mecefſary, that that of the 
Crown ſhould alſo have encreaſed, in order that the inf] 

on balancing that ou che other, the throne migim not be fub- 


than what 


vented by a power preſſing upon it, which hayovey been r 


to take advantage of its weakneſe. 
Before the Conſtitution attained to its 
an influence in ſuhjetis ſuperior to that 


mature ſtate, 
the Gee, ſrems, 
to the nation. It s 
uring the reigu of the 
Stuarts, by which our national wy was, in a manner, 
Ateration in the cog- . 

ſtitution 


no + Blackſtone's Commentaries, v. 4 f. 43% | 


* "x * ag 
{ _— * ® J 7 
— 


nat ry ſhould act againſt that, Bow one ma 


, her «dvancing. towards him. with a weapen in un band, _ 0 


wth 2 haſtile air and geſture, d put himſelf in a co 


far as they are n defending itſelf, and obtaining 


inifiers of the Crown, were the abje&s of the war. The 
Houſe of Lortl, Woe? (Fg with @- þ 
| | enki (bet dfingeifhrd bis ee, © the ſole 


ie war is, in one word, * 3 * 


a duty which miniſters awed, to their king and yp 
offer every kind of affiſtance to every power that would 


ans that nature and providence ſhould turnifh them with. 
fed, or not, have withdrawn from the alliance cither from 
telfity, or chbaice, the miuiſters of the Crow n 
| an . for the conduct of independent 

But France has been ſucceſsful! What then; — oi Rrength 
no proof of merit; Nor is the ſucceſs of a gauſe any ar- 
ment of its goodneſs, If it be, we allo have been 

; and if the goodaeſs of a cauſe is to be determined by ſuc- 
„ we have ndôt only an argument, but a proof of the g 
hof ours. We have not ouly preſerved bur conflitution 
—— 9 liberties z but we have both preſerved and extended our 


ined much. We have not only encreaſed our own naval 

ce, but leſſened that of the enemy. 

Nay the whole: alliance againſt France has been nearly as 

celsful as any indepeudeut ſtate ought to be mar" +4 
r. 


be, Ima be ſung on the ſtreets of London; aud bis (preach Was tulle wed 
x WWW 


— 


. 4 


of preventing or repelling violenee - In ſuch a caſe, in- 

a - Llimulates, and reaſon allows, directs, uay even com- 

| nds, ane nation in uſe agnialt anather, from whom it has 

aſon to apprehend injure every meang exevpt thoſe; which. 

injurious ta a third parry or any. of its own members, ia. 
or 


ect of the war,“ ſaid the preſident of the Cabinet Goun- - 
Neceſſitated. e e as this nation was to | defend irfelf | 
walt che wanton or malignant attack of its neighbour, it 


| tais country againſt France; and to maintain our cauſe by 
pociation, by force, by money, dr wy cy juſt and neceſſary "I; 


[any or the greater part of the allied powers, whether ſubli- 


minions, We have not loſt as inch of territory; but have | 


? Neuen e thb be of the Themes, and made the Marſeilloife 


excite Ganducſe of the Conflnuin. e 
-hoflile meaſures, rendered it juſt as, — 7h ng 2 | 


1 


gurity 4 and theſe, it + been repeatedly declared by the. 


- 


a N I. ov 7 
* * 4 _ 


ther, The oppoſition which the French has met Ah a” 
the allied powers, has checked, though it has not conguend* 
them. They, as well as theſe powers, have loſt much of i! 
and money, they have become leſs capable of putting 
"menaces, and lags probably their firſt reſolutions . ot 


— ͤ ö— 
CEE 2 N 
s þ 7 


| governments, in execution. They have | had time to ren” ha 
| -to experience calamities both of a.domeflic and foreign it 
| 'to know by their experience, that a republican government £27 
| not, by any means, a perfect one, and perhaps to ſuffer of duct 


nations to enjoy their own forms of government. Id "thay 
after having given ſcope to à blind, a mad ardour, they 
now, in a great meaſure, come to themſelves in conſequel 
"of the oppoſition made to them by the allied powers, tl 
end other cauſes. They have ceaſed to threaten others 
vernnents-with ruin. are become much more mode 


— — 


4 for continuing the war ; for a decla 
| of France forced them to enter isto it. And as the p | 
tion of what is our own, is the mot juſtifiable of ations 
the French, had it not been for the check they have vet 
from ibe combined powers, would have ober- run Europe 
a rage blinder than that for the cruſades, and infinitely mayy*”* 
deſtructive, no blame certainly attaches to miniſters for wa 
general conduct with regard to the war, but much e. 
6 oppoſing a power that would have wafted with qui 
neſs and W of 6 peftilence, and which, in ite elles a 
=_ would have been much more direful and permanent, they Wes gn 
= committed certain ſmall errors (of which, however, 1 K 
| none ; for no man or men can foreſee all things) this « 
| ſhews us, that, though able and ' upright miniſters, they # 
_ . men. | 
i * the conduct of minilters is laudable and meritori e 
With regard to foreign affairs, it is no leſs ſo wü regard, 
—  « domeſtic. Theirvigilauce to prevent thoſe evil · minded ur 
IF luded people among us, who wiſhed to follow the example 
| France, and ſo ruin their country, is much to'be praiſed. 8); 
is now ſcen, and can ſcarcely be deaied, that the ſuſpenlin} 
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u e Habeas Corpus Act, and the bills with regard to tre- 
— aud ſedition, as well gd with,regard to \ ba Rate. > / 
of night! Majeſty's forces, and the mutineers at the Norte, were 


. loudly called for, by the moſt imperious neceflity, 

icy alſo, like the war, have anfwered the igtention of them, 

bare contributd, in a high degree, to preſerve internal © 
ally, and thus to preſerve our gonſtitutien.” They 
contributed to bring the mutineers to'a juſt ſenſe of their + 
a; and hase given the deluded people in Ireland an 
unity of diſcovering their error, and of returning to 


* Sr allegiance. In fine, the joint operation of the war and 
whe. theſe ſeveral acts has, uuder God, proved, in a high de- 


„e means of preſerving the Conſtitution and Lari, 
her Liberty and Happineſs of the Nation, both againſt ſo- 
ode” 2nd domeſtic enemies: And to preferve theſe bleffings,' 
rene Pence can be deemed too great. | bet = 
ers, therefore, even if we judge them, not by the” 
njoy weis of their intention, but by the event hitherto, | are 
ra en bighly Preite, And dn jnflgente th" 
Crown which has enabled them to act in this meritorious 
d not an argument agaiaſt, but for, the goodneſs of the 
he pan | : | 


2 party,in the nation, loyal, I am fully perſuaded; to g- 
ad ready, in caſe of any great e ive. | 
ek decided proof of their loyalty, ready, l 
d require it, to ſhed their blood in torrents, in defence. 
Sathat country, which they may have, perhaps, %o ſome de- 
Sa. iojured, through the heat of contention, and by the 
4 1 5 of their eloquence, if this loyal party have not 
quiohF able effeQually bp thwart a miniſter, wiſe and ſteady” 
his years, in a remakable degree, this is not an argu- 
againſt the Goodneſs of the Conſtitution, but a proof, 


ot, 


or 
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F „ e Paine: is | 
Americans, ex bs wood them to continue the 
ſide. #759 genres 4 can we but leave pottcrity with 5 
leztled form of government, and i ent conſtitution -of i 
its own, the purchaſe, at any rate; wil be cheap. The des 
we may contract. dot h not deſerve our regard, if the 
be but accompliſhed. No nation ought to be without a d 
d national debt is a national bond“ , that is, a ſecurity 3 


the permanence of its government 3 * in no other fc tors 
can the words national bond“ be under, . Here e ert 
This auibor, when he means to favour his own purpoſe, fairly Ia. 
acknowledges the uſe of a national debt. And it has/ e ere 
- confeſſed by all parties, that this nat ion has derived adam i ane 
es from its debt, in the ſecurity it has afforded to its gaverteſewhich 


ment in time of danger, and in the commercial purpoſes 

it has uniformly ſerved. 

. "Itmuſt, indeed, be confeſſed, nat the great d. L 
_ himſelf. expreſſes himſelf in a manner which frems b 
. tory to what is ſaid of the s which a nation may tes 

rive from its debt. A well regulated government, , ae 
ought to ſet aſide, for the firſt articie of its expence, nn 
terminate ſum to anſwer contingent caſes, It is with 
public as with individuals, 'who-are' d when they % 
exactly to their income f. These we ſeen to be teur! 
general with regard to abſolute monarchies and 
in which there is no .iberty and generally few rich f 
except ſuch as are attached to the government by offices* 
hanours;. but they will not hold true with ard to free 
vernments, eſpecially the government of this country; 
'which the wealth of thouſands who have no — atta 
ment to it, and the liderty of all, are extreme. The go 
ment of this country being of a mixed fort, and of 
"peculiar iryRure, all thole general rules will not 8 
* dee ſi ple goreraments, and indeed in e 


govert 
berry. 
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4 | agaiad.the Goodref | Hebe dee 
Yodof — It is evident. — nd 
r, aud — 


*. | ſon, reg to all re ho . es even plain from 


eon wards, that be did not —— the words quoted * 
| bove, of the gove ef this country. For, of this na» 


os or government, he ſays expreſaly ; & to preſerve 1 2 

. it borrows of its ſubjcas. 92 ie its 
edit would be loſt, if ever i were conquered, habe ahne 
we Hep otive-io make froth, efforte in 4 liberey®.” 
uh „ Clough it may, therefore, de generally true of Leſpadic 
nm eruments aud of abſalute "manarchies? "(of which latter Kind 
-debaſke was/a ſubject *+ that they are ruined, - even hun they 
i up exactly to.their-income ;* „ N 
dels Vernment, 2 


bpreſerves its liberty. by borrowing xt and, . 
mn have a new 3 eee in ae of ts 
"3 erty." * f * 

| n n without fu 

ihe re ouſt be conſtantiy an immenſe quantity 4 . 
money in the hands of merchants and other traders; 

which, in their hands might be employed, as: way France, to 
ſſect che moſt dreadful. purpoſes, but which in the hands of | 
government, may be uſed to _ guard our liberties and 4 
{ther pucpoſes of general utility s in a country, in which li. 
en y i eujgyed in ſa high a degree thas ĩt frequently de 

tes into licentiabine anc of bee is ſq"im- 
menſe, ſo populous, haracter, 

ts int abitants are, oc 

y 2 — ſeditious, 22 N 
jo Luc 8222 is,. if wy opinion were aſked = 
res 4 ſhould give — 


hr 
in uch a debt 2 
jes e 2 — — — to 
bc as prufpcraye. as we have been, be. a. feaſible burden, nor 
| eye; pn aud it, affords, in every — 
il Ae 22 adgitional anchor un he ref af be Rata toy 
x intercfiing the creditors of goverument . in 1 * 
25 c is moſt expaſed.-to 
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dur national debr, Cage, that they haye bern uf 


7 * 
* — ps 
the N Geht,“ Nine, wich great 
2 2 not in being 99 many bend . 
miſſions, but in the quantity of taxes collected every year ts Re 
the intereſty.” And as it has been thewn, to ty wade f &. 
hon, in a manner that js inanſfwerdble, that ou taxes bo 
, 2 great, z nat a burden, char is, « devſilite _ 
_ ir follows a4 4 confeyquence f Mr Paioe's words; that 9«r Ip abc 
: Siodal debit Is not a burden. co 
But it has been fuppoſed, that ce debt js | greater than. vol 
fingeſſary. Granting that it is; the exceſs, is no arguineat e 
| ne the gaodneſs of the conſtitution. It is the ame Þ ee 
man never to remain in u due medium, but to ge te bg 
ons and if any'thing is to be 'blamed for the excels , +. 
iblic debt of his And other aug nations, it m 
chiefly, perhaps, in the laſt place, this diſpoſition in * the 
| 8 purt of the debt of this nation was & neceffary 
to the revolution; and the reſt of it hay been contraftes 
warn that were vereſfiiry for the defende of che count 4 
- . domfnione, and the protection of dur trate and 
9 3 par of * thoſe bleflings 
ich we er 
© Phat zhefe wars were nec e fury appears from the hiltory of | 
the * times, in liel the 12 place ; and a certald 
celebrated writer who ſpeaks in the ſtrongeſt terme ag 
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the commencement of them, but that hase been c 
ter they aur crafted to be fuch t. is an argue 
id ing in che miniſters of the Crown, of rather ® of 
* NT b at large, at He times of theſe wats, wo \F? 
4 A K exervities, bur no urgumem gg#inft the 0 1 
5 Allie tion. Miniſters act _— LIES ev 
timents of rhe matiow; and thefe ſentiments cannot be em of 
tropled' by, Fur muſt ever controvl, ary conftitution, 7 
Al wen, whether confifered av individuals, or forming 6 
| 2 are gui td by * ſolely ; avid men's gen 1. 
erhaps, 8 procti with regard to ſyſtems of public 
, e with reg ro ſyſtenis of any ſpecits of philoſophy, 
' Rey wine ies ts fonts os when + | 
5 2 #9 individuals with regard A, 4 the teſhion 'of the 


or dveſi. Mis, 
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0 een bes Hunt“, political N 
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ag it mt throng longer or — 
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proves 

on re sion ta contraſt dehta, ſaems ane: te 
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Nay the 


ala | 
ry * poked Go opt involzed themfebres 
© © ia debt 10 proſecute ſome faveurice 
| ion to contract debt, in arder to gratify their humour, ar 

__ their — —— 10 have aftuated * 70 = 
ol a great 0 ope 34 madern inveation =, 
litutin 12. for gold and filver, enabled them to. 1 
thin diſpoſition. But a. nation in debt, like en individudd in 

” the ſame fivuation, is frequently, from —.—— cauſes, o. 

ö CE woo before it can get rid of ity ingumte 

uges 

” -" The Dutch firſt contrated; public debts at low intereſt; the 

; praQtice was followed by France aad other nations of Bucopes 

_ and when a part, or eveu one, of neighbouring nations adepes 

EY  foch »ſyfiem of conduB, i the reft ave obliged 30 do. ity: abe 


help 4 one nation is under a neceflity. of forecd, when 
ths ” anther does the fame. For an cncneale-e 

me}... though dorzowedy is, in the Grit place, an, cngreale. 
n 'freagth. Dot when nations, from. geazral d opinin-ar 
* 4 2 „ debts, even ſuppoling ſuem 
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9 ere e 
bebte to be vefy prefiiffcial, this is-no argumeat- of the guad 
| neſs on badneſs of theivreſpeRtive conflitutions, but an argurh 
went of the folly-of the“ times; eſpecially in this 'conntrys 
the conduRt of whoſe governours is influenced, I had a 
ſaid, wholly regulated; by the voice of the natiop. - Fus 
e the ſovercign is here in the ſame caſe with a private per 
d, againſt the ordinary maxim of prudence, is frequracly 
1 | obliged to give his con ſide not to thoſe who have moſt offends 
Adi, and to difgrace the men who have bell ferved him 
be does that by neccflity; which other princes do by choige *,%% 
1 Every man has, in ſome ſort, a ſhare in the adminiſtrations 

of the'goverament +.” If their goveraments be Free, the % 
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5 255 vil is, not in the couſtitutione, but in the men, of which the; 
| + 
| 
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vations confiſt,- tt. .. 7 4 
Wen the other powers of Europe encreafed their forges 
© by. encreaſing their-debrs, Britain was obliged to da the ſammy; 
ad +4 8 pan PRECLE have avoided * THEY 
=. Athens is, perhaps,” the ooly goverament of n- 
: — » that ward "opus vl debt 1 the Dutch republia 
© was the firſt modern one that adopted the practice Thepo-d 
litical tate of this nation, for a confiderable time after ih 
revolution, the general Yiſpoiition in this and other Furgpean 1; 
countries, to anticipate, and the pratice of our neighbours, + 
not —— temper or diſpoſition of dur govergburs, = . 
much leis the conſtitution, ſeem to be the proper cauſes of: of 
national debt. This debt, to a certain conſiderable amaunty 15 
== . benefitz- and the exceſs of it, (ſuppoling it to h each 
exceſſive)» bas been produced partly by general error, and 
+». ou laſe, from whatever cauſe, is retrievable. By the . 
report of a committee/of the Houfe of Commans, the whole. 7 
of the public debt will be paid in a ſhorter. period than that in 
which it has been in contracting. What though the tima 
wers double or triple, or even quadruple? There is a certain», h, 
ty almoſt;; that our riches will cacreaſe; and, in that eaſe, W 2. : peri 
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hall.be: relieved in two ways. Whilſt the burden af debt 

dwindles into that fize which will be a general ben fit, our 
firength to bear it will encreaſe. The wealth of individuals 
is greater than in any former periad; their taxes are not 
heavy, though great; and r is no great exerciſe of 
- Patience to bear our encreaſcd Lanny ſay) ſtill encreaſing 
"Spirit of Laws. b. 19, c, 27, P. 416. f Id. p. 418. 
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| 1 wh for for. a ont inenmph- 
: — — republic, in order to 
endet the national debt. Bot we are nor weceflitatel (0 | 
Y comet | national x iroptey, the wants either of the 2 4 
N \private individuals. This would be an bet of \n- 
juſtice,” that would ruin thouſands, give the moit ſevere; 
not a _ w, 10 * and ſtain the fair page of 7 
hittory, au act which we could not juſtify — eit herto 
God or our bws cooftiences. t were it necefſary, abſolure- 
i ly and indi «ably necefſary, to take this moſt unjuſt, cruet, 'A 
nud deftr ee it might be taken, as formerly in Fragce, | 9 
without changing the government to republic. , Were we'ts I 
make this fatal chan ge, like molt bankrupts, we ſhould fi ; 
| wem too late; oP, we bad loft much by gur bank om = 
Tue frequent di ſorders and civil wars that would take Y 
tj would conſume much more thag. the intereſt of bur publis 4 | 4 
debt, 'befides rowing from 2 the various arts” 
| by which w n have thung of 
ung Tal 5 8 the time of Mariys 
; that Auguſtus: ng oo ſuch would be our country under” 
=Y republican government. N 
Our conftitution has given us wealth by giving us liberty. 
ry Wealth has, indeed, contributed to enercaſe our liberty ß 
"52 and the liberty and wealth of the nation produce or preſerve -_ 
be each other. t without liberty and ſecurity, few would es- 7 
dy deavour to acquire, becauſe none could be of poſſeſſing. 7 
oss conftitution by waking all free, has tended, and does t 7 
the TY to wake all rich. * for us to change this conflitution, on 
ale eceount of any ſuppoſed miſconduR in the nation or its | 
7 vernours, fer a republican one, that is, for one unſpeaks 
7 worſe, would be nearly the ſame as for an individual t 
„ deprive himfelf of reaſon and firength, becauſe,” in =y 
M period of his life, be may have an imprudent uſe of 
J them. With all our encumbrances, —— it is our WI. 
ur_ e dom ene in order ne 22 
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of. — ried xs tre ft LETS 
= KO gen on an average, r | 
Y, (© vals, in bi SO general, or any — — it, have —.— 
pore 11 . 
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and augment our troubled atmoſphere 0 ry. We: 
—— government, though of of th ſl 421 deviſeable by vis 
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Upon the whole, this is certain, that the conſtitution op 
this country i is ane principal cauſe why. the people are ticher 

| than their, neighbours; that if an . blame attaches to the con- , 
MX traQting either of e greater or le e quantity of national debt. 
nin is the nation, not the cooftitutiou that 25 be 17 8 
and that to change the government to republic, wou a 
ſure and ſhort road top yare MET. e * 
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("JH HE + eng is nter ee that ““ 
8-4 all others, 1, with regard to he parts which mp . 
he government; and, 3. with regard to its principles. F 
la every ſociety, there is one perſon, who, on account of 4 
bis wealth, deſcent, character, abilities, and merit, or ſome 
eertain combination of theſe, Au, ph . greater 
a reſped ability and influence tha members; 
chat is, there is a leader, NN or There are others, - 
ba, for fimilar reaſons, have leſs reſpeRability and influence. 
I than this perſon, but more than the ſome number of the 
i reſt of the members, that is, there is a ſenate, an ariſtoeracyy 
or nobility, - The reſt may differ from each other in point of 
of influence and authority; but being inferior both to the chief 1 
end thoſe who are next to him, * unite in ſuch . 
W a manner as to defend themſelves; and here we tind plebeians, 
r commons,. or « democracy. Some fication or | 
che members of ſociety, ſimilar to this, ſeems.to be natural 
{|} to men who enjoy freedom, It took 2 in all the demo- 
R crocies of anti 2 thou not often in name z 
': as and is exempli d in the relation which men bear to each o- (| 
cher in all our cities and towns. ; | 
ia every ſociety, therefore, there really exiſt, partly Fa Ig 1 
A natural, and partly from accidental, cauſes, a king, a nobili- 
6. 1 and commons. This, in ſoma degree, is th natural ti 
r of man, give ix- bi 
an another. But where the * three r 
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416 Of the Superierity of the Britiſh Conflitution "= 
of he members. of e 2 ard 


chiefs, and, 7 þ þ 4 arragate 4 

— . and dete injure. the a of att io 

our onſlit otian is ſuperior to all others be 
| this — þ that it defines more accurately, and confinmanty*ed 
- with more certainty, the powers and privileges of all ranks affine 
men, _ N or ever was. It allows tarxce 
every individu power as well as 2 be f 
and it makes the powers of all to co-operate tows eien 
curity of all. It poſſeſſes the ſtrength gad diſpatch — . war 
parchy, the wiſdom of  ariftooracy, and the public ſpirit e 
democracy. It unites the advantages of all the three; 2 full) 
excludes their diſadvantages by tempering and balancing the t 
powers of thoſe who have any (here . in the go whe 


. conftitact of Britain is f 
2 e conſtitution in uperier * ot A 
wih 10 its is, the human 2 


— which ſet the different - — 2 — in motion d. 


The three principles of roment avec fear, virtue-or th cen 

; | the un 

principle af | | ic; the lad bl 

tans whoa my In our government, they are united; and eli 

- > goth influence eeutributce 36 render + mare y it) 
any at | 


— though mid, ae Fd den te meg . 
e ee abi country is ſo lovely on scout of che 08 
and ſecurity enjuped in it, that the love of it er virtue muſi a. 
mate all gaod men who ave fully acquaiated with the vue wy 
Were that drinn 6s the effec of 8 
wen, by 
22 ſecurities for our liberties un 
or virtue, und 
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7 ein 
1% erde Dot r ie in mnarchjes, that” the principle df how. 
e i hour: 3 with the greatefl care and ſnecefs; Ao iis - 
that i fuch veruùmenta Us ours, where the laws reigns ne 
rein © peratesy in its juſt de z without degenerating into 2 
firms: 24 terror. Neither did te or Wh 7 on flouriſh. more-- 
ks ian of the ancient republics than it now does, with certzin 
te exceptions, in thiycountryy and againſt theſe exceptions are to 
lege; be dated the deſpotifm and conduct of the, flaves in theſe au. 
e ſe elent governments; who ulways hatcd, and ſometimes made 
mo er against, their governours. It is known, becauſe hiſtory; - 
rit of cord it, that, ia the ancient democracies, the citizens Werne 
au, ſelfiſh and venal ee the members of any rotten horqug 
i this 4 8 Where was the vütue of the Athenians... | 

hen leaders, except pr, pert aps, Demolthenies hun- 
, was bribed by Philip, King of Macedonia ? Whereas 

that of the Romane, when the wealth of provinges. mas. a 
make by their leaders to bribe the plebrians of Rom? 
Honour hav been cenſured as a principle of action hut — 

52 ſure proceeds upon miltake The principle of honnur % 
natural to man, as the principles ciples of religion, morality, moratiy rams... | 
blic- ſpirit. Honour is ble a fort of Ms. or noble mazality 4: '- 
leligion teaches us io conſider certain aftions-as ſiaful j m 
y. a unſuitable to our nature; and honour, - as LETS 

pnour is the love of what is great and ſplendid in actions * 
ad che averſion to what is little and mean, Rightly under . 
bod, it leads e 1 wry 8 by | 
ian, d b » with t n ard. 
of ems uf e it coincides. of | ww 5 

ee has, indeed; bern wine, 6 de 

ſe of duelling ; but ſu has the rule of religion and morslity = 
in the _— offer iug _— vidius dr goda, 8 
poſing rents aud infants. What is wanted, is 1 af 
= — any of theſe principles, all of which: axe. . +. 

el, uſeful, and even e ty ap. bus r ck 
r dire ctiun of wave Ee i: 
it gegen 5 BE ac: 9 | We . 
2 + 1e dees f, that the 1 cl a ren "GT 
uſt the evil 7 by the Leg the dueilift apply * 14 
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"e \proyagees the — af his army from fightiug duels. At a cer- 
| mg, Was becoming faſhignable at Rope, For wives not to ſurvive © 
- nds. © The ſenate corrected this properifity to ſuicide in the 
aan ladics, 2 that ſhe who Lied herfesf on the death of 
I bulband, ſhould „ Rome at a kuale's 


eich ent. The late bing of Profle is ſaid, by ſuch means, 1e ON 


2 bonour by the abalition of their —— 2 


le mas. 
Fans 10 lead men to compenſate thoſe who 
_ 1 CN OR INE BOR-MP 
un 2 22 f 


nich the Ros. 1 — Toldiers | is the eruſades, or make 7 

pilgrimage ta the holy land; and theſe effeQs, it had an kia 
 themſel: Ig 7. age: in which OY is, ia . 
2 13 on ita te is either ta 


oa nee yy — 

A ents, | 
l a 
8 mg in defiroy 


the pri roinics of religion 


Whnd it 
| of which ought to have been reformed, not 2 
ee view, they: hed W * * 
- - verament;: and that was terror. It ſhauld ſeem, 

bulk of che nation, patriotiſm never can be a inci 5 | 
tion; nor does it appear, that there is Dey 
gular and ſufficient ſyſtem of influence, or that any can 
eltabliſhed, whilſt = 2 cauſtitution remains. 
chief principles, therefore, of their government muß 
either terror again, or corruption. But bland. ne we 
to be a cement of the flates and gold * 

though it may ſerve as a temporary cement, will 
_ divide and fubvert it. They ought to have 2 af 


principles of overament;z and one would wy. 
= <p 
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Fo "Ws pipe of wee "_—_— 
1 | t to et 
* Ts one prince er re bur aſſiſt the ot 
The effe& or nk of honour in reſtraining from be} 
fjurſous and mean, is defcribed by Monteſquicu, with two 
frokes of his maſterly penoil. © Crillon refuſed to aſſaſſinate 
2 the duke of Guiſe, but uffered to fight him. Aſter the ma- 

IS cre of St. Bartholomew, Charles the ninth, having ſent on- 
nike governbre in the ſeveral provinces for the Hague 
I be murdered, yiſcourit Dorte, who commanded at Ba F 
wrore thus to the king.” 1 Sire, among the 1 
| and * „ © could got find 
| 8 A Ee citizens, and bs 
e jointly, therefore, © beſeech hr —_ 
| ag mand our arms and lives in things that are * e. 

| ting utc” tous Toul looked vpon a haßt aeg en —_ | 
; vvernment of this country 1 6 jor ta ol © al 
Ab fri, * rega rd to the conſtituent 5 Hate, 
d fer a . ing ll | | 

; the parte 1 n fn are the G 
e palſeie. K Goalhints the nes, rs Oe al 3 
8 "unſtes the principles df all r and rent 5 | 
race ffibfervieur to the public good. If the ciples : 

44 .of on and morality ſometimes claſh with that BY. 

1 6 it og, their ment ie, not natural, but cal 
SET he filſe 'poigt 4f honoar and the practice of duelling bare y 
eee g abſurd and ſuperſtitious cultom of antiquityp, - | 7 

md it ſhould ſeem, that the example-of the great, time, . —_ 
r wiſe legiflature may rey he error of the Genſa of has. 3 

aud abut this alefal practi At-any rate, as: this 
= nat ebunected with one form of government more 

e eee in Func, though the 
W e 
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Port my arguments by facts relating to the ancient der Tue 


1. There is greater unanimity amon 
the government of this country, than there — 8 under 
the government of an elective repoblias: ends 4 „k 
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from 

regt | = beral 
HE ſuperiority of 0 ERIE wor {ach 9 1 ö 

os country, to all. ſorts of  gorernment bat eleftive ny this, 
| ic, will be readily acknowledged by all parties: Its fff + vide 
5 -perjorny to this fart alſo is evident upon. contemplating they dapp 
5 forms and priuciples : But that ſuperiority WI he 
8 evident, if we attend * ſome of their repel ou 

ome 

11 We already This fab arguments: in my bande * ſary 

. pinion,” unanſwerabſe, that Lädt cannot be prevented u 2 


 Shoſe ſorts of republican goveruments (if, eretted in countries reſpe 
reſembling this) in which the people delegate their power 2 ſybje 
5 reſentatives, as in France, any more than in of z- 
they tranſact their public buſineſs in perſon, as 1 "= » Jn 
ede demoeracies of Athens and Rome. And as f but 
i the ſource of all or moſt of. thoſe miſchieſs which render velit 
heb gaveraments inferior ta an, ' | am at liberty in comp their 
paring the effects of elective republic with thoſe of ſuch a'g& was 


- Feryment as this (ſuppoſing a governmeat of cach kiud-cltabs 


liſhed ia two counties, both nearly reſembling this); to! — chief 


Ina countries ſuch as this, the great ſuperiority of. a govern» mom 
ment ſuch as ours, to a republic wholly elective. couſiſta 
our being ruled by one perfon, whoſe power is limited angns 

» Many and great are the advantages aber wink” 
can be afforded by any ſort of republic, which. are derived : 
from this ſource. Some of them ate as b "= 


ter ſtrength in the nation. 


Neither blood nor treaſure could md the ful : liſh 

ient republics of Athens and Rome ; and the be duty 

Ke that of France, The fear of * * bas &Y 
wany 
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| —_— 1 * 3 . 8 . 41 
? * ways — foond neceſſary to unire he ſubjefis- of ſuch 
2 1 vernmente, In this 5 7 us the father of a fam 
prey by authority; 2 Parfly By A Safe of duty in Wand 


deen and dameſtics, unites the TOE of it, f@ does the 


2} from the republican part of the government; and are, in ge- 

FF neral, of ard e: The parties in republics; wet Ayu 

thiy 1 ee Kive or vuindus In ehen bunt 
his, 'a pure republic or ane wWhaſfy ele would be a hou by 


1 vide againft 11{6lf,- and could» wet- both (and and be 5 
heif dip: Ti The 5 part of the fete in this country, and 
lbs he ifferent par tiel in the orcrpmgnt, te like 1 different 


parts or prideiples is the haman” itution; 

| by - fometi ing coontin each other, but which are always wer 

ea || ary to the happineſs of the man, 

Toe community or rather ſameneſa of last, 10 one 

views reſpect, betzeen the chief magiſtrate of this country and his 

ri ſubjects, is warked ſupe Y of our conſtitution, to that 

of 2 republic wholly ele 

Is an re a e ef . ifirate er magiſtrates are 

nie + but as the adper ſervants of a family, Their individual inte- 

e too great, and that which they have in common with 

o / heir ſubjett roo ſmall, to afford to the latter ſuſſieient ſecu- 

ae, chat they will, at all times, manage their public affair 

ES with fidelicy- and due "attention. In our ment, 

ſup chief magitirate is, as it were, really the rer his 8 

ue sicher and happier they are, his riches and happineſs 
muſt be the greater; and it is impoſſible for him, even oh 

moment, to negleR their E without negleQting his on. 

Hence tbey have the telt ſecurity, that he will pay due 

and . their public concerns. 

. In enge fuch as this, ware would be more frequent 

ved ander a republican governmeat than they now are. ] ]] 

The reaſon-of this is both the great community of intereſt, 

ider that ſubſiſte between the king and bis ſubjects, and the 2 

der 3 er of the former. he Ages 

we, i - in this country, mult be that _ the® 25 

b try as regard to 8 part of Shivms „Ohl. 2 E-. 

the 

be 

. 

a 


ith ſubjeQs.” Self. intereſt, if not 


ef mgihrste, by bie predt authority, and 3 
unite his fuhecta. The parties in this countrys ariſe chiefly | 


und e ſeuir of 
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if -we % to Ui, -prineiplt, the 


check of Parliament and of a free: nation, it is evident, that * B 
nothing almaſt can incite him to enter into war, but mere new tive 
ceffity, either real, or generally ſuppoſed real. On the ather ders 
band, in republics, the ruler or rulers cannot be undef ger 
.  reftraint from war by ſelf-interell and that, Kari + no 1 
; means, the ſole or even the ſtrongeſt, is yer the moſt conſtant, und 
ly active and moſt effective principle,” in human nature. and 
The power of the chief magiſtrate of this country is fa cf 
ſtable, and (if I may ſo ſpeak) ſo independent, that no de- be 
ſcription uf his ſubjecta enn force him into a wars That of won 
blican rulers is gonftantly ſo dependent on great Tub» the 


Es whether in or oat of office, who may find either profit rept 
or gratificatiod iu war, that they may be frequently forced con 
into it againft their own judgments (if not their conſeienves“ pret 
and-againtt the intereſt of the tate. was 
- » Befides, republican governments, are, - perhaps in their * the! 


don nature, more given to war than governments ſuch as.thi pub 
The very ſpirit of ſuch governments renders them, it ſhould f aunt 
' ſerm, more impatient under what may be called national in- ſum 


juries-and affronts. We find, that all the angient republics quil 
(not excepting that of Carthage, whoſe trade ought. to have TH jet 
preſerved. it from frequent wars, had che nature of ite go» BF deb! 
vernment been pacific) if they were able to contend with TIF an 
their neighbours, were almoſt perpetually at war with them, repr 
4+ In a country ſuch as this, the government. is more fable TY man 
than that of a republic would bez and there me fewer. civil pub 
difſenGons and wars than there would be under republican 38 
government. | e Rae” 4.44 _ 
The reeſan of this difference is, that the crown is heredis 8 
" ary, and its power very great. As it is hereditary, the 8 
1 any ſubject to aſcend the throne is prevented $58 


or if any ſhauld conceive the mad defire of reigning, ſa great © 
is that power, that ſo blind an ambition would be nipt in the 78 
bud. Hence thoſe civil wars which ariſe from contention for 
the chief power, are here, in a very great meaſure, if not © 
wholly, prevented. But, ip a republic, where the chief ma» 

_ Silkragy is elective, ambition being inſeparable from human ⁵ 
nature, as every little man would reat, ſo every gres t 
man would be ſupreme, Hence thoſe factions, civil wars, : 
and revolutions, which have ever torn or deſtroyed ſuch go- 
vyeraments. 1 0 F | 


5 Il 


65 * arder ta preferve the aſcendant which he had gained in the 
republic of Athens t. What immenſe ſums of ſecret ſervice 
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| >liveithag an clee- 
tive republic . ory in other words, the fubjes ofthe g- 


= governmeot. c F * 
3 -They.are leſs engaged in foreign wars, than they would he 
| vinder tack government; their taxes conſequently muſt he lee, 


and are infinitely leſs expoſed to civil wars, in conſequence 


1 of Which, they have not only. more time tu uſe the means of 


acquiring wealth, bot they ſays thoſe immenſe ſums whight 
would, in ſuch wars, be employed againtt each ather, and at 
the fame. time, they avoid the deveſtat ion of them. Ia the 
republic of Rome, Julius Cæſar ſeized the public treaſure 30 


- - contead. with an oppolite party“; aid, in Lagland, when the 


prerogative of the Crown was ſu reduced that the government 
was, in effect, a-republic, the leaders of a faction employed 


the revenue in making war agaiolt the King f. Beüdes, re- 


publics. are made up of ſo many diſcordant parts; and the 
authority. of their rulers js ſo ſmall, that it requires immenſe 


ſums to ſuppreſs exceſſive ambition, to maintain publia tran» + 


quillity, and to ſupport the government againſt its pwn ſub- 
Gs. Pericles was obliged, not only to involve himſelf” in 
debt, but to uſe the public treafare in bribes and largeſſes, im 


mancy muſt he allowed to the ghief magiitrates in eleftive re» 


publics; to ſolder the divided ſubjects, if it be intended, bes 
1 | the ſtate ſhould, for any length of time, enjoy tranquillityt- 


6 A government like the Britiſh, is, in ſuch countries as 
Britain, more favourable than republic, to excellence in the 


human charsQeer. F l 

= - It nouriſhes independence of ſpirit, and, of courſe, gives 
= free ſcope to the exerciſe of every virtue, becauſe every ſubs" 
jeck knows, that, if he is able to ſupport himſelf, he is as in- 
dependent. of every other, as it is poſſible for men to be 4 2 


their fellow creatures z whilſt, at the ſame time; it prevents, 
in the higheſt degree, thoſe civil diſſenſions and wars, which 
corrupt, harden, brutalize. the heart; which change men, not 


. 2 4 
4 1 
_ * 


l counuy: fag Lark, e ee h 


{ Britiſh is, all things conGdered,; E 


2 


mo vages, but moatters. Tt produces and nouriſhes- pubs! * * J 


Nas 5 lie ©. 
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* Goldfmith's Hiſt, of Rome, v. . p. 4.0. | * 
„ Hume hiſt, of England, v6, p. 496. _— 
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U ² AA 1 
lie ſpirit' or the love of onen ecuntry which is endearet 7} 
to us chiefly by the libergy; ſecurity, and tranquillity afforded © 
by its government. Aud without extingniſhing the fenſe” ok 


independence, it is the euuſe of that gentleneſs, that chunte⸗ 


_ ouſneſs, which ate commanded in the ſacred ſcriptureb, and 
which are in themſelves ſo graceful, fo pleaſing, Io condueive 2 


to human happineſs. 


When the great Monteſquieu v reſents monarchy as lefs ? 


favourable to virtue, than ſome other ſorts of governments 
he is, according to his own words, to be — | 
ſpeaking of the private virtues, but of N virtue, which 
he calls * the love of one's country.“ 1 


| Lo here,“ ſays 
be, ® of political virtue, which is alſo moral virtue, as it is 
directed to the public good ; very little of private moral vir» 
all of that virtue which relates to revealed © 
truths .“ Neither, when, in the ſame paſſages of % Spirit > 


Laus, he ſpeaks of monartchy, is he to be underftond"as 


In fine, the government of this count u U er favours © 
able to independence of mind and conduct, and to thoſe 


7 


raking of the government of this country, which he calls 
* a republic diſguiſed under the form of « monarchy,” bug 


of the monarchies on the continent 7. 


decoreus manners which are an ornament to dur nature, and 


many more men in it, lovers of their country; than ever were 


in theſe governments even in the times of their greateſt porigs 


7. In a country like this, a government ſuch as ours, 


ond, not us 


which, being pleaſing to ourſelves and others, .copduce much 
to our happineſs. Affording the . poſſible liberty of 
u private kind to every ſubject, it leaves m xen’ alt 2 
gious and moral virtues, whilſt the very copfciouſneſs/ of 
enjoying ſuch liberty muſt render their country very dear to 
all who know the value of ſo great a bleſſing, © If we add the "F 
diſaffected fremen to the numerous bodies of flaves in the an» 7 
cient republics, we-ſhall probably find, that, not w ithſſanding 
of a certain degree of diſaſfection in this country, there are 7 


A TEES 
f — Peres 


more favorable than an elective republic, te the impartial ad- 
 miniftration of juſtice. y Yee? <5 - + 
ln republics inflituted in ſuch ganntries as this, however 7 
they may be conftituted, it is ipofſible to prevent ſaQion's 7 
vnd where faction prevails, that faction which gains the l- 
cendant, has generally neitheweyes to ſee what r 8 


a 


+. . r 


un, 


«2 a > 
"I. 


ded flettit. In this conntry, there are pastice, bot very rarely i 
e of & factions. The flability-of the gewernment is ſuch. the A 
wes executive power is not, as frequently in republies, under a bp 
and WH neceſſity or temptation of departing from the iraight road af Y 
cive F juſtice, to gratiſy any powerful ſubjects, ur to. wreck its ven» - 3 
= F geance on thoſe who. may. have provoked it, 80 great is-that 
leſs power, that it cruſhes faction a8 ſaon ab it is formed; and fo 
ent, great is its ability to adminiſter impartial juſtice, that-the.ſfo» 
tas ditious and even the rebellious-are dealt with mildly, and ac» 
ich cording ta the laws. un +. E 4 i 4 6 r e 4 Hard 1 
ſays 8. In a county ſuch as this, a republican government 5 9 
tis leſe capable than aura, of puniſhing crimes, i «thi wand 3 
vir. + The rulers in ſuch governments, are conflantly ſo depend. 
led FF ent on certain great or popular ſubjects, that it i only: ſmall 3 
ones they can - puniſh, © They never: cen puniſh thoſe great 
as | fubjeQs or their connexions, however guilty; who made auff 
alls l fopport, and who can unmake, them, Hence, in ſuch.go» 
but FF vernments, the great can, with impunity, 88 at Rome, op» 8 
FF preſs and injure the ſmall. In our country, a father core 
ure tete his children, fo does our very powerful chief magilirate 
ole 2 offender as well ag the fmalleſt and thus 
od be protects all bis ſubjects. 2s 16 + "2 6/5, 15161, vga a9 
ch 9. In countries like Britain or France, republican govers» iq 
of ments are leſs capable than ours, of rewarding merit. 1 
all Sach is the imperſection of human nature, thet, in ai! 
of F countries, diſtinguiſſi ed merit unifarmly excites envy . and it 
to is the nature of this „ not to teward, but 40 pusiſh ät. 
he Hence, in all republics, the moſt deſerving eit inens hase ge- 
ihe — 2 with the worſt treatment. ey hase been uni- 
ng 2 tormly/flandered and undermined ; and moſt, frequently either 
ie put to death, or baniſhed, or e to abandon their coun» £4 
try: of which truths, the hiſtories of the republias f | 
Athens, Rome, aud Carthage, and (1 may add) that of 
% France, / afford ample proof. In that of Athens, men of 
d- extraordinary merit were ſo frequently baniſhed by-the-yotes _ 
1 of the citizevs, that for a great man to be thus puniſhed r 
er chem, came, at length, to be conſidered as the | teſt of 2 
bis merit, and to be deemed an honour inſtead of a dilgrage. 
fs * It was in this republic, that Socrates was put. to death for 
o doing too much good. It was in a republic in reality, - that 
ir ie brave, the patriotic Wallace, after having reſcued hie 
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F. their opponents, nor a beart-to-allew it, nor hende t nd, 
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country from u fareign yake, ws rendered uſcleſs to it by the 
envy- of the great. men, and left, in the event, to be . wi 
into the hands of his enemies. It was in a ment, in 
effec, 1 that the g̊e viour of the world was crucified: wh 
For the Roman governour was with reſpect to his apptehen the 
fion, trial, and crucifixion; as if he had not been; he was wh 
forced to comply with the leaders of the people ; who in iy 
reality, put Chriſt to death, and this they did for n. But; | 
it would be an endleſs taſk to mention all thoſe great and wor- Fa 
_ thy men who, have riſen in republics, only to fall by the cruel. 
ſtroke of envy, like fair flowers by the ſcythe of the teapet, 
It has been affirmed, that, in ſuch governments, merit hat, 
been injuriouſly treated, rather from a ſalutary principle o 
3 jealouſy, than from envy. The truth ſeems to be, that both 
-” were cauſes of what their great men injuriouſly ſuffered: far * 
© - their good-deſert. Theſe ments are ſo unſtable z their! 
$ rulers, on the one hand, their power hygſo precarious a 


wh 

ny 

the 

no 

da 
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lib 

in 

- tenure; and the people, on the other, are ually ſo jealous vic 
* of being deprived of their liberty, by thoſe very men who | th 

. defend it; that uncommon merit (except when rendered ne- | 
_ cellary by any great emergency) is, in them, almoſt conſtants gr 
ob 
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wo 
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E  ly- intolerable, Such governments, therefore, are calculated 
dio depreſs and diſcourage merit in general, and even that S, 
kind of it, which is their principle, the love of. one's country» Þ 
They are fitted to convert the moſt eminent of their citizens,” 
as in thecaſe of Cariolanus, into their moſt i ble enemii . 
& +: The reverſe of all this is the caſe in this county. 
 - The king is fo great, his power fo ſtahle, that he muſt h 
wholly free from jealouſy; and ſo much is he interetied; in 
= me deſert of his ſubjeRs, that he muſt be diſpoſed ta 
| their mer i orious ſervices, as a father encourages good * 
diſpoſition and conduct in his children. And he can reward le 
0 them in a way, in which republics. cannot reward thoſe who SY ve 
4 ſerve them, I mean the conferring on them dignities and titles ch 
3 of honour, a fort of reward, which cofls the public nothing, es 
1 avd which is frequently the greateſt . inducement to deſerve} in 
them. But ſhould ſuch men unfortunately be neglected, le 40 
= —_— 2 and the any deg he ever 'Y fa 
o great, yet in this government, they have all the protectios nt 
— the malignity of that paſſion which laws unn afford; mm 
a protecton which men of diſtin A 
joy in republics ; in ſome of ? 
- were framed to injure them, 


iſhed merit can ſcarcely en- 
the very laws themſelves a 


; 10. Republics : 
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y the 10. — flo Wong cheat goreroment of | _ 

rayed!/ Þ this country: - "YN 

at, in la many — thoſe ſubjefts of republican besseres 1 

ifieds of who are in oppoſition to the rulers and thoſe connected with 4 

ebene them, cannot enjoy even the liberty of doing in private, 

c a what is not injurious to others; and they never can enjoy ful - 

ho in ly _ 6 Yar the liberty of ſpeaking and writi af 


But * Their rulers being cooſtantly jealous, bo” . 
wor- —— of loſing their authority, keep a ſtrict hand over — 1 
cruel, | who, r words or welings may tend to leſſen it, The | 2 


rapers, | invectiv br fire of publications wound them ſo deeply that - _ 
it had; | they are intolerable; whilſt, when unfounded, they can make 
le af no impr«ffion on g king, whoſe authority reſts on a ſulld fun». * 
both dation. It is a maxim that will hold forever true, that the leſs 
4 for} ftable-the power of rulers, the greater their jealouſy of the _ 


their! liberty of the preſs or the communication of opinion. Thus, 2 
ous a in private life, we find men ſtately and diftant in their beha» 4 
alous jour to their inferiory, in proportion to their nearneſs to 1 
ho them. bp 
d ne- 1 can ſcarcely hel regretting, that, on account of the = 


ſtaat-⸗ great and uneꝝpect encreaſe of the fize of this work, I am 
lated F obliged to comprehend in two leitera, what requires a volume, . 
very May of the ideas, however, here briefly expreſſed, are, in 1 
ntry. preceding parts of this publication, more fully unfolded,-ro | 
nens, which 1 2 refer the reader. But I am perſuaded, that even 
mit. theſe brief obſervations here put te r ſo as to be feen'at 
nry. onee, are ſufficient to ſhew to men of an ordina my underſtand- 
ſt ing, if free from prejudice, oops in a counrty ſuch as this, our 
d. in — own of government, „ to every kind of 


o re- +8 
good — ri obſervations, I think, entitle me to conclude this - 
ward” letter s ith obſerving, that if a mag wiſh to live under a go 1 
hoe vernment, where, at the leaſt expence, all things taken fic *» 
titles che conſideration, he may calmly,' or without fear of injury, 
ings} enjoy himſelf and his all; where he may uſe all means, *not I 
ſerve} injurious to others, to improve his character and condition, 4 
„let 805 promote his moo happineſs, and to qualify himſelt-(fo - 2 
E * is, in his power) for a happineſs that is future and eter» = 


tion | will, if he ſee as he ought, give, without one mo. 
ord 4 : nd _— the government ' 4h country u decided _ 
en- Dr wy Th” 
elves ; * nne 6 . „ "2M. $44 | 


a religious king ultimately from the 
them by revelatiou, 
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PHE true knowledge, and prafiical ſenſe, of religions 


rotections which mew 


1 and morality, are the ſureſt 
have againſt injury, and the moſt certain” and copious fources 
of their happineſs, 
them, that there is no difference between a good and evil 
action, that religion is a forgery, and that there will be na; 
ſlate, in which ij will be well with the righteous, and ill with the 
wicked, certainly endeavours to prepare them fur the commilſie 


on-of crimes, to which they have a natural averſion, and of 
which all but thoſe wlio are rendered callous by vice, thinks 


with borrour. | S | -$ 
It is as natural for men to be religious in ſome. way ane 
meaſure, as it is for them to haye feelings, pereepeigg 
and reaſon, The fear and love of God, and ſubmiſſtan"te* 
his will, are vital and practical religion, Theſe are, in ſame; 
ſort, and in a certain degree, either natural to man ind or 
what they are capable of acquiring 
experience, and practice; and they conſtitute the lupreme 


happineſs of a creature ſuch as man. | el 

It does not appear, that religion, like ſcience and arts, , 
the reſult of obſervation and reaſoning. For, in thoſe count 
tries, where ſcience and ar: were beſt underſtood, the people? 
had the moſt imperfect and abſurd notions of God aud religis 
on. The Greeks and Romans derived their pureſt notiong d 
Hebrews; and theſe bad: 
We derive ours from the ſame ſource 


It became the author, the proferver, and benefactor f 7 


nature to inſtruct and perfe 


itz and as natural means were 


' Incompetent. for theſe purpoſes, thoſe which are ſupernatural 


That religion only, which is molt agreeable to thoſe 


that is, a revelation, were neceſſary. "2 
noti. 
__ ons” 


þ - 4, « 
' * 1 ia L ” 


Whoever, therefore, would perſuade® 


inſtruction, example 


yiteri 


4F ; | | Fa i 400 
„eo. of the Deity, in the belief of which we are confiemed bx 
bat we — th et and which has the Seek | 
| . to make men wiſer, hetter, and happier, deſerves 
ed natural religion and ſuch is the Chriſtian, "If the 
* in this religion prove, that it is not true 3 thoſe iu 
eee prove, that it does not exiſt, But the myſteries in 
both afford a certain preſumption, t that both have the ſame o- | 
Nin ; and ferve to improve the human charaRter “. 1 


be les dorines in Chriſtianity ſera to he theſe, : 

r. That man nd are,, by nature, in u ſtate of fin and miſery; 
2. That they are delivered from this tate, by the medistion or inter- 

poſition of '> Divies parſaa, — 2 their {ulvation, on the pan 


e they ar delivered from i by obedience to the will of God, 
| TS hot 
4. That the future Ys as with — — 
The truth of theſe doctrines is —— 
— 4s to the firſt, ſome, inftesd.of 88 that 1 
by nature, in « tare of fin and miſery,” mo _ 
dipoſed to ay that they are in a Nate of imperſeRion 7 
But, this is a difference, gorge ok is words only. nad parcy with rt® ts 5 
the degree of defect in the human race. 'This general 
rene , common, 
= that is, natural, to mankind, neither has been, nor can be, i ** 
The ſeconu above is, that mankind are delivered from + 
their pr 1 fin and miſery, by the meditation or ſnterpalltion of = 
_ 24 their ſalvation, on the part of God. 
the bo or deſect aud ſuffering, of) mankind, in the 
iy ch tate are natural; though both may be ledened by culwey yet go 
1 that js, & Divine power, cas 
| and fically deliver mankind from them. But the Saviour of the . 
| ee is repreſented in Seiptore as poſſe of p wer that is Divine, ant. 
Superior to nature; as God; as ha created all things, and uh + 
ppholding and 2 „ Bo th, U whatever terms we mey 
chooſe to exp 4 » he is, according to terip- 
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dite conſonant to reaſon, and what we ience. N 
: We are ſaid to be ſaved by faith, that is, by Ny condderd#'tes wind). 
ind operative principle; which fort of teich has the ſame reference to a 
religious life, that the belief of the crammon rules or maxims of ordinary: 
N rr 
5 eee. the "i 
will of God, ie difpoſerh us hearcily . hag ugh es nf he ce. 8 
opel; ts eee Chrift ns our Baviour, and to walk in bim, that is to . 
n that is, to ſubmit wholly to the will of Ged. * 
| — — will, as the E 
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| 419 by Concluſion. 

2 religion is „ to 3 fhom ww 4 
gin and better them, and to reuter them wap 
oo as Te Chriftian religion has @ greater tendeney 1 a 
duce theſe effects than any other ; any plan tending 60 a n et 
this religion, or to leſſen its effects, cannot be teförß.. | 
oll writings or diſcourſe having ſuch . teadency, have juſt Renu. 
far a tendeney to miſery." © on 
Of all reforms, a reformatian of: the hearty Fo” lives] | 14 ord 
men is the moſt neceſſary and moſt advantageous. , The wa ba 
of an author corre ſpands to his underſlanding and heut g. . b 
of an artift, to his Kill and dexterity : and, in geuerah, | 
the works of man, to man; If, therefore, we would miles 
* n folid reform of any thing: of u pb 
garuy 
means of dale wi RS, Aud accordingly, Chin ' is l wi f 
." the autbor.-vf ſalvation io oll them that 4% bin; Now this doBirine; WAN 
we are ſaved by obedience or lwbmiſſion to the Divine will, a he wenn 
| „on our part, is quite agrecable to reaſon and what we expat; 
n For wes a compre n thorough coplideratian; be 
at we obſerve, it wi found, chat no general and perm = 

provement in any thing, 2 ral ard permanent happineſs, | 
2 but by obedience to the will of Gad, that ia, by obedlen ea p 


= 
The 
18 AC 
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tts these laws which he has impoſed on men — of high nd ta 
the precepts or commands of the Goſpel. are a part, Mir pen: 
The fourth propoſition, that the  furure fate of wen will. correſpond f like | 


Meir * tryes, ” Vo —— — 14s natural hopes of good mer 
and the natural fears of wicked ta that ſenſe of jultice, which 
— 4 to men to 9 men enpetience with regard io to the teen 
_ effe Rs of moral · and immoral d (the tendency of the former bei 
to eucreaſe their virtue and bappiueſe; that of the latter / $0 avgme 
thair depravity aud miſery) and ta the general belief af men-in al the na 
countries, that it will be well with the vigbscaus, and ill with the ci, 4 18 
« Aixatſo itincre, malos a bonis loca tetra, inculta, fda, que di * | 
doleſa, Rabere.“ Cato, in Saluft's hiſt. Cat. conſpiracy. | """_ 
lt might be here added, that the werk of our ſalvation is wy mer 
ried on, and complested, by the operation of — * | 
_ by the operation of God, But it-ſeems unneceſſary to prove oy 4 tut i; 
thoſe who con ſider, as the Heathen did, that it is, in him, we live, angats 
move, and have our being; that we receive from him, hi god breath . 


and all t | 

Cris coating all the doctrines of what has been ca _ 

— I it contains more, it contains nothing but what onqu 
theſe, and what has a tendency to promate the . ine rt 

by them. And if we cannot comprehend all ies ; 3 2 7 ably 
pa human underſtanding is limited, or that ereatur Ms 
not infinite. | 
pen a compariſon of what | has been called qt ripen wht It 


Chrihbianity, I cannot tell whether one ſhould moſt blame the heads a 
W 


n 


Lv] 


e, we mult begin with laying a ſoumdation in the 


4 tion or amelioration of men themſelves... The ſpri 


reform, or  amelioration of a public kind, will became 


Say. and almof} a matter of courſe. 


& * eck it, in any conſiderable degree, Pay appear chimerical. 
SLppoſe that it is; Yer a- the characters of men in this coun» 


od the, conſequences of that delufion) ſeem, upon the whole, 
+ Silo be rather improved, than became worſe, I affirm, that, er 
bout perſonal reformation, this pation Jas every. reaſon 
pe all real ameliorat ion or reform in 4 


, on either. And this, I +ffirm on the sutheriey of 
ict that Can neither be denied, nor miſi epreſeared by any 


, and confine within juſt limits, the executive power, 
ie conflitution and laws have been gradually ameliorated by 


= aſſembly of barons, and afterwards in both Houſes of Pare 


ion, I affirm, that there is in the latter a tendency fo 30 
or in other words, that there is in the conſtitution a 
1. ndengy to improve both it{clf and the laws; this general. 
iy in the conſtitution being the ſame that it was at the 
nqueſt,- namely, that it is the intereſt of all ſubjects to con- 


dec the executive power, And as this tendency has unde 


Wiably cxiſtcd in jt about ſeven hundred years, it may be pro» 
_unced nearly as firong as any in the works of nature, 
Wy If Lobſerve the face of the carth, from the carliclt time FR | 


a 


ants and lives f it they ſeriouſly reſolve ib reform ity if hex 
ouſly: and-unremitting!y attempt to put their good reſo. - 
ess is cxccution ; they will be reformed or become better 
cording to the courſe af nature: And when every individ-. - 
Wl has become better, the nation will be reformed in its pris 
tc capacity: Aud when the nation itſelf has become better, 


Though the-reformation of the heart and life he, on varie 
accounts, pre ferme to every other; yet to propoſe ta 


my {if we except, perhaps, the temporary deluſion of fome; 


conſtitution: - - 
Ae, and in the whole of: their condition, fo far as that 


ht of ſophiiry, From the time of the conqueſt, that is, 
am the time that it became the intereſt of cwery ſubje@ o 


amen. And as this has been, with few exceptions, the nu. 
em operation of the nation, ſo acting, that ie, of the con- 
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on, not ing in its original character,“ but through _ 
_ organof its repteſentatives, firſt, in the national counefl, 
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1 * n Conclefion.. | 
if ing to, the jddle oF mmer, duglly chant 
"ns men R ren loſing rad 
ure, und vey certain yellownefs, 1 4 2 
Nee ” fits: 1 4 Aud f I öbſers ain ff 
* ie eonfitiitipn's country and its laws' rr du 
Loßfat Vetter, for « ſpace of ſeven 2 ary 2 
40; the preſent time, thiubgh the vol e 
; "mr exiſt van poſſeſs all the Reength' oe poſſciſed, I 
& with Tittle ſeſs certgioty; (that both will anlass 8 5 
1. better 5 dd, in the ev be ay perfect 1 ban 
"er can render them. 

Men who'do not intend to fol their Aide tal 
_ecive and enſuare others, will promiſe auy ing to ect N 
* We have been offered and promiſed « great den 

_ Liberty and Equality but OI for the dealers if 

' theſe articles, We enn receive nane, e are free to do a 
"good, and reſtrained only from what is injurious; / our lb 

© Can receive no acceſſion. To eftabliſh- equality js pate 
Hot the attewpt to eſtabliſh it would be univerſally ruin 

. We find, that the people in France are, in one teſpect, in 
5 ſituation with thoſe'of all other wary ot hy, ey are ſti 
iged to | ke a livelihood „ewe lawful occupation; Wt: 
4 K * jon of the Rights of Man, und of 15 . 
tian,“ publiſhed by the L Islas of that bonmry,⸗ 11 
=. & defined to be * the power of doipg that which does-md 


ure another} and Equality is ſaid to # conſiſt in the law 
| the ſame to all, whether" * or puniſh.““ Bat 
J. 


and equality, which really att of the ri ſorry 


_ 
1 a 579 — le of this country — — and. Abel 
= ; Joy, in | + higher degree, and on gene fow | 
= "than the pe ople bf France. "WS "AT ES 
As this country is alarmed, armed, 466 on its-- guard 
= [hieb was by no means the caſe with Francey ſor the deſign 
*1 * of certain perſons there were not foreſcen and the 2 
_ was accompliſhed by them en. ho intrigue and b 
any attempt here, towards a revolution, would un 


| prove the immediate ruin of ite — or be — 

= the moſt terrible civil war; and, in either caſe, the attempl i 
1 Would be fruitleſs. 

3 But it ie nor "only the fruitleſſneſe of n antengpt;"6n | 
dae impoſſibility of "gaiving-any —— — d 

= - though accon iſhed, that ought to 
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, thoſe in the loweſt 3 
Lick any leaders, their ſu 


| we. 44 good conſtitution which is * remote cauſe. of 
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n the humbleſt ranks of life, | 
thing that would, in the - 1 


„ this country, or any other, | I truſt I have more n- 
ia Jour and liberality, more humanity... I am conſcivus, that! 
ail have a regard for men, as men, be their ſtation what it will, 
eren for the howfelcſs and friendleſs children of want, | 
that very 2 entertain for you, is one cauſe why I take the 
liberty of telling you things which ave true, but which ſome 
of you either do not know, or do not conſider. ad nay. t 
I am ot to be conſidered as your enemy, becauſe 22 5 
truth. © Faithful are even the erna of « friend; but the Ae of 
! thing 
uperior 


—__— 


2 cannot be denied. 


highly injurioug. to all 


the advantage, and he all the loſs. 


Conelyflon. 
en e es Mob es | 


Both the church and Rare of France needed to be reform« 
«a z but both in this country were reformed ads Be nh and 


end aj even but a few degrees more, 


injure, not to reform and better, them. And a wh Fr, 

ou in the wt wp tations of life be induced by the /lei oblig 

7 and „ whereby they lie in <vait to « chil 
to 2 rev ation, your difappointment and ruin would woyl, 
ſoon fol or ſhould the plan ſucceed, whicl 

which there is not the ſmalleſt likelihood, the tion of "is Loui 


world's goods that any of you could. thereby obtain would be] . 
almoſt nothing. But what wounds would your conſcienoes fairs, 
receive, if your bodies ſurvived! How would your rnd mour 
mind, and your inward happineſs be deſtroyed by en of F 
an enterprize which would make your. country flow "LT hie 
blood, to effect what i * needful to any, — would be r1 
7 never ſee any of the commond} + 
in this country, attaching themſelves to thoſe above them 
with a view to a revolution, but I am in mind of Dr 
Goldſmith's fable of the giant and dy dwarf ac 
*companied the giant in his wars ; but after en ag 
battles, and lofing limb after limb, he found the giant 


Nothing can more ſhew the repoſterouſneſs 8 a deſire i 
any defeription of people in this * to follow Fran 8 
than that country's 's following this, French have borray 
ed their beſt mazims and Aeg of of government from the 
Britiſh ; and ſuch a change, has the form of their government 
nodergone, that it has come as near, perkaps, to that of the 

vernment of Britain, a« the paſſions 1 N W 


zoſd ſecurity, of their leaders wou JO"? 
of „nz and moderation, 1 A Te Ade Bey nw rather of 1 
t couſtitution, but lately a 
Note confiitutien dr the tile of, he 7 vt thx ing at 


oye & their | 
muſt alſo, tree 2 ; they mu c whom ci pen . 


in Provce, whe would ow 
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Ader it — 24 and to inveſt DB. of e th 

och r powers and privile would tend only to 

F the good of the vation; wool ren 2 French Tal e 

I effeotially Britiſh ; and 9 an iuferior kink 

follow as a matter of courſe. ; 
France bas been caſt down, and i is Rill ſuppr elle. She is 


e, n. Durſt they make Arn voice to be heard, 1 
1 — make but one 3 in parodying that beautiful for 
th which was — wrt on Richard cer. Ge lion “, — og, 
| Lans. O are 


re diſpenſe — „ arts, and politeneſs, Perhaps a — 
2 providence oy, the ED of "Rein man to cha- 
tiſe Freuce, and teach both that and other nations. It bas, 
a leaſt, taught the chief in that nation moderation, and 


. A . aſſimilate the form of their government to 


£2 
* - The chief obſtacle to a full aſſimilation, to the reftoration = 
4 of monarchy, 5 limited, 1 to be the compounding of 
my matters between thoſe _ e in 2 1 
» thoſe who have Nr — in a lol lich has ref 

"4 bled that of a deluge, all muſt lay their account with bearing 
a part. The hearts men are if to relent, When 
F crucky has exhauſted itſelf, pity and kindneſs naturally — 
s operste. The French are ſufficiently fond of variety; 
of like the Ev liſh Oe a grow . weary of republ 
* | 3 85 * though fleeled 
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25 ed to Rifle her ſighs, and weep in Tron wich her dutiful _ Þ 
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2 Wnderneſs for their royal 15 char Fiese all this |! 
of nahility, who,*uider 4 government Uke ours, would W liber 
neſlt the meageſt man in that Fahntry, aud orna ment The this | 
Whole. Reaſon and huchauity will, moſt certainly; fully tue, 
ſume their places. Men will probably be diſpoſed 'to makey} coun 
mutual concefſiqns, and accept mutual offers. © 2 rival, 
3 and oblivion of injuries may be confirmed by i be x 
and thus, the fears of ſome diffipated, and mutual confidengey and 
eſtabliſned· And a national debt may adjuſt matters { care. 
. thoſe who have loſt property, aud t oft who poſſeſs "it; af A 
debt, the intereſt of which may be paid in taxes that 'camgy uſed 
be felt by fix and twenty millions of people ; a debt which diet 
operating thus, would ſecure to France what ſhe ftilt waitts, af - 


wy free government, and public tranquillity ; 
by ſecuring to her ſo rare a happineſs, would 
more than compenſate her for the intereſt. | 
After Cromwell and his adherents had uſurped the govern gn 
ment of England, there was as little probability of reftoringy” - 
the King and Conftitution, as there now can be, of reſtoringy-. 
royalty in France, limited ſo as to produce general benefity 
May of the people wiſhed it, but they deſpaired of it. N 
2 rr principles were then as ſtrong and as widely diffuledy; 
England, as they now are in France ; and a ſpirit of fans, 
ticiſm, which could hraok no ſuperior, governed many. Tt 
King had been worſtcd in battle ; and obliged to abandon th 
* Kingdom, and paſs his time in exile. All attempts made x 
reſtore him, had been defeated by the ruling powers; and the 
nation expected nothing but flavery and oppreflion. Bu 
when every one feared, not only the continuance of then 
preicnt miſery, but ſome new calamities, providence ſtirred 
up a man, who, in a vrey ſhort time, reſtored both the king” - 
and the conſtitution, without noiſe, tumult, or oppoſition”. 
and thereby diffuſed an exceſs of joy through the nation f. 
- Should fuch be the lot of France; ſhould it pleaſe | 
Almighty being, is whoſe hand the hearts of chiefs' are al 
flexible as rills of water, and who turneth them wwhitherſocver bj: 
' evilleth, and who ruleth the affairs of men without appearingys” ö 
to rule, ſimply by turning their hearts, and thus mag 
them like Cyrus, the inſtrument of effeRing his pu Nele 
ſhould it pleaſe this great and good being to beſtom on Franc 
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| Counrarnys, 2 a 
Your Hearty Well-wiſher, _ 
| ROBERT THOMAS. | 
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